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PREFACE 


In  offering  this  modest  textbook  to  singers  and  teachers 
of  singers,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  already 
existing  works  on  French  phonetics,  and  of  the  many 
excellent  grammars  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  have 
time  to  profit  by  them.  The  necessity  or  the  desire  to 
hasten  their  d6but  persuades  many  singers  to  neglect,  or 
at  least  to  postpone,  a  thorough  study  of  languages.  Others 
are  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  of  the  older  imitative 
methods,  and  those  who  acquire  a  respectable,  or  even 
an  impeccable,  pronunciation  based  upon  the  study  of 
phonetics  alone  will  always  lack  the  emphasis  and  colour 
of  the  native  who  knows  what  he  is  singing.  The  French 
native  in  particular  has  an  inherited  appreciation  of  the 
subtle  beauties  of  his  language,  and  of  the  enhancing 
possibilities  of  each  word  in  its  relation  to  the  melodic 
phrase.  In  exceptional  instances  this  charm  may  be 
imitated  and  applied  to  a  limited  repertoire,  but  the 
quality  will  evaporate  as  soon  as  pupils  are  separated 
from  their  model. 

Students  who  desire  to  sing  French  artistically  require 
an  understanding  of  the  essentials  of  French  grammar,  a 
knowledge  of  practical  phonetics — and  something  more. 
Those  who  attend  the  recitals  of  great  French  visitors 
like  Calve  or  Clement,  or  who  notice  the  pronunciation  of 
opera-singers  such  as  Muratore,  realize  at  once  that  singers’ 
French  differs  in  many  details  from  the  spoken  language, 
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and  they  find  that  reliable  information  regarding  these 
variations  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  book  to  supply  these  three  require¬ 
ments  of  singers  in  a  simple,  elementary  way.  Part  Two 
developed  out  of  an  effort  to  give  to  some  of  my  pupils 
in  diction,  who  lacked  time  for  conventional  study  of  the 
French  language,  such  a  supplementary  knowledge  of  its 
construction  and  idioms  as  should  meet  their  immediate 
needs  in  the  interpretation  of  a  definite  role  or  repertoire. 
At  the  outset  I  doubted  whether  the  French  grammar 
could  be  condensed  and  adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of 
singers  without  the  sacrifice  of  essentials,  but  the  shortened 
verb  systems  given  in  certain  textbooks  encouraged  me  to 
continue  the  experiment  of  elimination.  I  was  able  to  save 
the  student’s  time  and  accelerate  his  progress  in  practical 
directions  by  drawing  all  my  illustrations— whether  single 
words  or  phrases — from  the  standard  songs  and  arias,  and 
song  texts  suggested  themselves  naturally  as  reading 
exercises.  The  Course,  orally  taught,  has  proved  its  utility 
for  fifteen  years,  and  has  supplied  what  seems  to  be  a 
definite  lack  among  vocal  students  and  singers. 

The  international  character  of  art,  as  well  as  the  wide 
range  and  shifting  scene  of  their  activities,  demand  that 
singers  learn  the  world-accepted  form— or  standard  French. 
In  Part  One  the  rules  laid  down  are  the  result  of  study  and 
observation  in  France,  and  of  research  among  the  most 
recent  of  the  recognised  works  on  practical  phonetics. 
I  have  freely  used  Les  Sons  du  Francais  and  Petite 
Phonetique  Comparee,  by  Paul  Passy,  Nyrop’s  Manuel 
Phonetique  du  Frangais  Parle,  and  I  have  found  useful 
rules  in  La  Pronondation  Frangaise  et  la  Fiction,  by 
Alfred  Cauvet.  My  authority  in  debatable  pronunciations 
has  been,  in  cases  unrelated  to  singers’  tradition,  the 
Dictionnaire  Phonetique  de  la  Langue  Frangaise,  by 
Michaelis-Passy.  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  my  indebted¬ 
ness  for  a  suggestion  or  two  to  publications  like  my  own 
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by  James  Geddes  ( French  Pronunciation )  and  Edmund 
Tilly  (Aid  to  French  Pronunciation) ,  also  my  obligation  to 
one  of  my  teachers,  Mr.  William  Tilly,  whose  valuable 
lectures,  following  my  phonetic  study  in  Paris,  impelled 
me  to  simplify  my  students’  work  by  the  use  of  more 
practical  phonetic  transcriptions. 

Without  the  constructive  criticism  of  many  fellow- 
workers  in  linguistics  and  in  the  musical  profession,  this 
book  would  have  been  greatly  delayed.  Special  thanks 
are  due  to  Mme  Adele  Laeis  Baldwin,  to  Miss  Marguerite 
De  Witt  and  to  Mr.  Raymond  Weeks,  our  American 
authority  in  Romance  Languages,  for  their  sympathetic 
interest  and  time  spent  upon  the  manuscript ;  and,  above 
all,  I  am  indebted  to  the  accurate  scholarship  and  helpful 
suggestions  of  my  editor,  Mr.  Walter  Ripman. 

The  book  has  been  produced  under  such  strenuous 
teaching  conditions  as  to  make  me  always  keep  in  mind 
its  strictly  practical  intention,  while  its  literary  form  may 
have  suffered  from  haste.  Far  from  pretending  to  offer 
an  exhaustive  treatment  of  this  intricate  subject,  I  have 
desired  to  extract  from  the  material  at  command  only 
the  information  actually  required  by  my  fellow-musicians. 
I  have  therefore  omitted  the  detailed  descriptions  and 
drawings  of  the  vocal  organs  and  diagrams  of  tongue 
positions  which  may  be  found  in  many  other  places. 
I  have  intentionally  limited  my  descriptions  to  salient 
points,  and  in  the  exercises  tried  to  draw  the  singer’s 
attention  away  from  muscular  action  as  such  by  sugges¬ 
tions  which  lead  naturally  to  subconscious  muscular  control. 
Phonetic  symbols  are  used  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  and 
simplicity,  their  great  advantage  being  that  each  symbol 
stands  for  one  sound  and  always  for  the  same  sound. 
It  is  recognised  that  the  discrepancy  between  spelling  and 
pronunciation  has  added  greatly  to  the  student’s  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  past;  the  best  schools  are  now  handling  the 
languages  upon  the  scientific  basis  of  phonetics,  and  the 
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script  is  found  in  most  of  the  newer  textbooks.  The  alpha¬ 
bet  of  the  International  Phonetic  Association  is  chosen 
as  the  one  in  most  common  use,  and  several  song  texts 
are  given  in  phonetic  transcription.  For  the  sake  of  distant 
students  I  have  included  some  simple  exercises  in  the 
technique  of  diction,  but  they  are  not  needlessly  multiplied. 
Experienced  singers  and  teachers  will  be  able  to  adapt  a 
general  principle  to  individual  needs.  I  offer  none  of  the 
usual  arguments  for  the  correct  placing  of  the  French 
vowels  as  an  aid  to  resonant  tone.  The  interdependence 
of  good  enunciation  and  normal  voice-production  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  advice  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  vocal  teachers  among  my  pupils  that  I  now 
present  my  work  in  a  more  generally  accessible  form. 


MAY  LAIRD-BROWN. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Singers  desiring  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  French 
language  must  approach  it  from  its  mechanical  side,  as 
lyric  diction,  and  its  grammatical  construction  should 
engage  their  attention  only  after  a  preliminary  training 
in  its  phonetics. 

Although  there  are  many  variations  of  usage  recognisable 
in  the  speech  of  a  cultured  native,  yet  for  the  singer  the 
French  vowel  sounds  may  be  reduced  to  sixteen,  with  one 
additional  “  shade  vowel.”  In  treating  these  sounds  and 
the  consonant  motions  of  the  language  one  by  one,  the 
correct  action  of  the  speech  organs  will  be  indicated  in 
each  case,  accompanied  by  suitable  exercises.  Then  will 
follow  an  explanation  of  the  letters  and  combinations  of 
letters  v/hich  indicate  the  sound  in  ordinary  spelling,  and 
finally  a  list  of  words  for  careful  repetition  and  practice. 

It  must  be  emphasised  at  the  outset  that  exercises  in 
the  technique  of  diction  are  intended  only  for  those  who 
cannot  dispense  with  such  mechanical  aids  in  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  definite  defects.  For  instance,  singers  who  can 
pronounce  a  clear  [i]  above  the  staff  do  not  need  the  exercise 
on  page  9,  and  those  who  can  sing  [a]  with  brilliant  forward 
resonance  may  omit  the  exercise  in  Lesson  Four. 

Students  should  practise  each  sound  aloud,  and  with 
a  mirror,  until  they  assure  themselves  of  the  correct 
action  of  the  speech  organs  (lips,  tongue,  etc.).  When  a 
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sound  is  readily  and  correctly  produced,  further  concen¬ 
tration  upon  the  speech  process  is  detrimental  to  the 
tone.  At  this  point  attention  should  be  shifted  from  the 
muscular  action  to  the  sound  itself.  Mere  mechanical 
repetition  should  be  avoided,  and  frequent  rather  than 
prolonged  practice  is  desirable.  To  practise  for  only  five 
minutes  several  times  a  day  will  probably  prevent  stiff¬ 
ness  while  keeping  the  sounds  in  mind.  Those  which  have 
no  equivalent  in  our  own  language  must  be  carefully 
memorised,  and  all  French  sounds  differ  slightly  from 
English  ones  in  that  they  are  more  vigorously  pronounced, 
with  quick,  incisive  movements  of  tongue  and  lips. 

Stress  is  laid  upon  the  use  of  the  front  of  the  tongue. 
There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  among  vocal  teachers 
regarding  the  correct  position  of  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
This  is  a  question  which  need  not  concern  us  here,  since 
the  motions  of  speech,  except  those  for  the  back  con¬ 
sonants  [g,  k\,  can  be,  and  should  be,  confined  to  the 
front  of  the  mouth,  leaving  the  back  of  the  tongue  free. 
Singers  must  remember  that  the  tongue  is  rooted  in  the 
front  of  the  lower  jaw,  below  the  teeth,  and  should  avoid 
any  initial  impulse  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  in  forming 
words,  except  for  the  back  consonants  mentioned.  All 
speech  sounds  should  be  practised  on  a  speech  tone,  and 
sung  only  when  repetition  has  rendered  the  action  of  the 
speech  mechanism  automatic. 

Instead  of  the  usual  arrangement  of  theoretical  text¬ 
books,  this  Course  is  divided  into  lessons,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  teachers  and  in  order  to  combat  a  natural 
inclination  of  students  to  read  beyond  their  practical 
understanding.  The  first  eight  lessons  are  confined  to  the 
sixteen  vowel  sounds,  with  some  general  rules  for  stress 
and  the  division  of  syllables.  At  this  point  Part  Two  may 
be  begun,  and  lessons  in  grammar  interspersed  with  those 
devoted  to  diction.  Many  of  the  lessons  are  arranged  for 
convenient  reference,  and  are  too  long  to  take  at  a  single 
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session.  For  example,  in  Part  One,  Lesson  IX.  deals  with 
consonants  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  production, 
and  may  profitably  be  divided  and  combined  with  cor¬ 
responding  sections  of  Lesson  X.  Similarly  Lesson  XII., 
on  the  liaison,  may  be  consulted  throughout  the  entire 
Course,  each  rule  being  learned  in  connexion  with  its 
application  to  a  definite  song  text.  The  last  lessons  in 
Part  One,  which  deal  with  elisions  and  exceptions,  should 
be  deferred  until  the  general  rules  have  been  mastered  and 
a  certain  fluency  established. 

Students  are  urged  to  use  the  phonetic  script  from  the 
start.  They  must  not  assume  that  it  is  difficult  because 
the  song  transcriptions  given  at  the  end  of  Part  One  can¬ 
not  be  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  Course.  If  the  symbols 
are  gradually  learned  as  given  in  each  lesson,  they  will  be 
ready  for  general  use  by  the  time  the  sounds  can  be  cor¬ 
rectly  produced.  Students  so  trained  can  make  a  phonetic 
transcription  of  each  song  text  as  it  is  studied,  preserving 
an  accurate  record  to  which  they  can  turn  when  separated 
from  their  teacher,  and  have  at  their  command  a  convenient 
and  simple  means  for  noting  valuable  details  in  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  French  artistes  (singers,  actors,  lecturers). 

It  has  been  proved  that  students  who  follow  this  Course 
conscientiously  under  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher 
acquire  not  only  an  acceptable  singing  diction,  but  also 
sufficient  understanding  of  the  construction  and  idioms  of 
the  language  to  enable  them  to  read  the  songs  of  the 
average  repertoire.  Ambitious  students  may  develop 
themselves  from  this  point  by  the  independent  study 
of  French  literature. 
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PART  ONE 

PRONUNCIATION  AND  DICTION 
LESSON  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Mechanism.  The  sixteen  sounds  of  the  French 
language  will  be  given  in  the  order  in  which,  from  the 
mechanical  point  of  view,  they  are  most  easily  acquired. 
Of  these,  nine  require  a  definite  position  of  the  speech 
mechanism  differing  from  all  the  others;  all  are  placed 
far  forward,  and  some  so  high  as  to  produce  naturally 
the  feeling  of  resonance  in  the  point  of  the  upper  jaw  for 
which  singers  so  often  strive  in  vain. 

Whatever  the  movement  of  the  sides  of  the  tongue 
during  the  mechanical  process  of  vowel  formation,  the  tip 
must  remain  down  against  the  lower  front  teeth,  leaving 
this  position  only  for  consonants  such  as  d,  t,  l,  n.  In  fact, 
while  the  tongue  moves  from  one  vowel  position  to  another 
the  tip  seems  to  offer  a  point  of  comfortable  support, 
leaving  the  back  (which  is  connected  with  the  larynx) 
entirely  free.  Singers  will  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
confining  the  processes  of  pronunciation  to  the  front 
half  of  the  tongue,  so  far  as  possible,  and  of  reducing 
its  movements. 

In  order  to  realize  the  independent  action  of  the  tongue, 
and  also  to  avoid  stiffness  while  practising  unaccustomed 
b  7 
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motions  and  positions,  it  is  important  to  preserve  a  relaxed 
jaw.  For  young  singers  who  may  not  be  able  to  loosen  the 
jaw  at  will  the  following  simple  exercise  is  given. 

Exercise  for  Relaxation.  Tip  the  head  slowly  backward, 
allowing  the  mouth  to  fall  open.  Then  bring  the  head  into 
an  upright  position,  retaining  the  mouth  opening  and 
relaxation.  Practise  this  motion  slowly  before  a  mirror, 
concentrating  the  mind  upon  the  sensation  of  relaxation 
directly  below  the  cheek-bones  rather  than  upon  the  jaw 
itself.  It  will  soon  become  possible  to  relax  the  jaw  without 
moving  the  head  or  opening  the  lips. 


The  High-Front  Vowel  [i] 

Words  spelled  with  i  or  y  in  French  (brise,  lyre)  have 
the  same  vowel  sound  as  that  of  English  words  like  tree , 
me,  he  [tii:,  mi:,  hi:].1  The  phonetic  symbol  for  this  sound 
is  [i].  The  vowel  sound  in  finish  does  not  exist  in  French.2 

Physiological  Directions.  Hold  a  mirror  before  the 
mouth  and  pronounce  the  English  word  he,  lengthening 
the  vowel  sound  and  noting  the  position  of  the  tongue. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  sides  of  the  tongue  are  against 
the  upper  teeth  (usually  near  the  eye  teeth),  the  front  of 
the  tongue  slightly  hollowed,  and  the  tip  down  behind 
the  lower  teeth.3  This  position  is  assumed  by  the  tongue 

1  The  sign  [:]  lengthens  the  preceding  vowel  ( see  Phonetic  Tables, 
p.  1 1 9).  Some  speakers  make  the  vowel  in  tree,  etc.,  diphthongal; 
this  is  never  done  in  French. 

2  The  vowel  sound  in  finish  may  be  heard  at  times  in  some 
“  habitant  ”  and  other  forms  of  French  in  Canada.  For  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  when  the  vowel  is  followed  by  n  or  m,  see  Lesson  VII.,  Nasal 
Vowels.  (This  exception  applies  to  every  French  vowel.)  For  the 
pronunciation  of  oi,  see  Lesson  VIII. 

3  Many  teachers  of  singing  advise  resting  the  front  edge  of  the 
tongue  on  the  lower  teeth.  They  claim  that  to  place  the  tip  behind 
the  lower  teeth  tends  to  raise  the  back  of  the  tongue,  whereas 
resting  the  tip  upon  the  teeth  induces  relaxation.  This  position  is 
preferred  by  many  Italian  singers,  and  it  is  quite  compatible  with 
the  vowel  positions  described  in  this  book. 
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naturally  in  speech,  but  practice  is  necessary  in  order  to 
retain  it  on  notes  requiring  an  enlarged  mouth  opening. 

Exercise.  Whisper  he,  lengthening  the  vowel  and  at  the 
same  time  pushing  the  jaw  down  by  pressure  of  the 
muscles  under  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  As  the  jaw  drops 
the  tongue  will  roll  forward,  thus  permitting  the  sides 
to  remain  against  the  upper  teeth.  If  the  tongue  falls 
back  or  spreads  so  that  the  sound  of  [i]  is  no  longer  clear, 
the  student  must  concentrate  attention  upon  the  edges  of 
the  tongue,  and  the  muscles  will  respond  after  a  few  trials. 

In  practising  the  following  model  words  be  sure  to  give 
to  every  [i]  the  same  sound.  The  singer  is  also  warned 
against  widening  the  mouth  opening,  as  this  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  whiten  the  tone.  A  warmer  quality  is  produced 
by  bringing  the  lips  forward  a  little  at  the  corners.  Do 
not  change  the  position  of  tongue  or  lips  during  emission 
of  the  vowel,  and  repeat  the  sound  with  more  energy 
than  would  be  used  in  English. 

In  French  final  vowels  are  short. 

Model  Words  : 

si  [si],  if  fini  [fi'ni],  finished  brise  [bri:z],  breeze 

id  [i'si],  here  1  midi  [mi'di],  noon  lyre  [li:r],  lyre  2 
vie  [vi],  life  il  dit  [il'di],  he  says  il  vit  [iTvi],  he  lives 

The  High-Back  Vowel  [u] 

[u]  represents  phonetically  the  vowel  sound  in  French 
words  with  ou.  The  same  sound  is  found  in  the  English 
words  group,  soup  [giu:p,  su:p],  but  for  the  French  sound 
the  lips  are  pushed  forward  with  more  vigour.3 

1  Students  are  reminded  that  the  stress  sign  [']  is  placed  before 
the  accented  syllable,  and  that  [:]  lengthens  the  preceding  vowel. 

2  [r]  is  trilled.  Those  who  need  an  exercise  for  the  lingual  trill 
will  find  it  in  Lesson  IX.  In  songs,  words  like  vie  and  lyre  have  one 
or  two  syllables,  according  to  the  rhythm.  For  the  vowel  sound  in 
this  second  syllable,  see  Lesson  II. 

3  Some  English  speakers  make  this  sound  diphthongal ;  this  must 
never  be  done  in  French. 
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Physiological  Directions,  [u]  has  been  called  the  “  high- 
back  ”  vowel  because  in  average  speech  it  is  pronounced 
with  the  whole  tongue  withdrawn  from  the  front  teeth 
and  the  back  high.  This  speech  habit  must  be  avoided 
by  singers,  because  it  gives  to  [u]  a  hollow  sound. 

Exercise.  Lengthen  [i]  and  notice  the  sensation  of  for¬ 
ward  resonance,  or  timbre,  on  the  gums  above  the  front 
teeth.1  Then  rapidly  alternate  [i]  and  [u],  rounding  the 
lips  for  [u],  but  leaving  the  tongue  in  the  high-front 
position.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  pronounce  [u]  if 
the  sides  of  the  tongue  are  strongly  held  in  the  position 
of  [i],  but,  if  the  singer  prevents  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
from  pulling  backward,  the  necessary  change  in  the  edges 
and  front  of  the  tongue,  which  is  very  slight,  will  be 
made  automatically,  and  [u]  will  be  placed  without  con¬ 
scious  muscular  effort  directly  behind  [i]. 

The  model  words  should  be  memorised.  Students  are 
cautioned  against  singing  them  until  the  positions  have 
become  automatic.  When  the  front  of  the  tongue  moves 
easily,  leaving  the  back  free  and  the  jaw  loose,  they  may 
be  practised  on  any  notes  in  the  middle  of  the  voice. 

Model  Words  : 

loup  [lu],  wolf  bijou  [bi'3u],2  jewel  cou  [ku],  neck 
jour  [3u:r],  day  doux  [du],  sweet  (masc.)  ou  [u],  or 
pour  [pu:r],  for  douce  [du:s],  sweet  (fern.)  vous  [vu],  you 

1  The  resonance  of  [i]  is  more  distinctly  felt  when  the  vowel  is 
sung.  A  singer  who  has  no  sensation  of  timbre  on  [i]  is  often  enabled 
to  locate  it  by  adding  a  resonant  forward  consonant  such  as  £m]  or 
[v],  singing  [mi,  mi,  mi-i,  vi,  vi,  vi-i]. 

2  [3]  is  the  phonetic  sign  for  the  consonant  sound  in  “  azure” 
and  for  the  same  sound,  spelled  with  s,  in  “  pleasure,”  “  measure,” 
and  with  j  in  French  words  like  jour,  bijou.  In  jour  and  pour  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  substitute  the  vowel  sound  of  English  words 
like  “  good,”  “  stood.”  This  sound  does  not  exist  in  French. 
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Questions  in  Phonetics. 

x.  How  many  vowel  sounds  has  the  French  language  ? 

2.  What  is  the  high-front  vowel,  and  what  is  its  phonetic  symbol  ? 

3.  Is  [u]  called  a  “  front  ”  or  a  “  back  ”  vowel  ?  Why  ? 

4.  What  is  the  tongue  position  of  [i]  ? 

5.  How  far  is  [u]  from  the  placement  of  [i]  ? 

6.  Give  three  words  (French  or  English)  with  [u]. 

7.  What  is  the  phonetic  sign  for  stress,  and  where  is  it  placed  ? 

8.  What  is  indicated  by  [:]  after  a  vowel  ? 

9.  Write  phonetically  doux,  douce,  id,  lyre,  cou,  midi ;  and  give 
the  English  meaning  of  these  words. 

Questions  in  Diction. 

1.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  move  during  the 
formation  of  vowels,  or  in  the  change  from  one  vowel  to  another  ? 

2.  How  many  positions  for  the  tongue  tip  are  mentioned  in 
Lesson  I.  ?  Describe  them.  Which  is  nearest  to  the  ordinary  speech 
usage  ? 

3.  Where  may  the  sensation  of  resonance  be  noticed  when 
singing  [i]  ? 
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“  CLOSE  E,”  “  OPEN  E,”  "  MUTE  E  ” 

“  Close  E  ” 

The  phonetic  symbol  [e]  represents  the  sound  of  the  so- 
called  “  close  e,”  which  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  our 
own  language.  It  falls  between  the  vowel  sounds  of  “  feet  ” 
and  “  fate  ”  as  ordinarily  conceived,  or  as  if  the  sound  of 
one  were  tinctured  by  the  other.  It  is,  however,  a  pure  (or 
single)  vowel,  and  must  never  be  given  the  diphthongal 
character  of  its  English  neighbour,  for  the  English  vowel 
in  “  fate  ”  is  really  a  diphthong,  and  would  be  phonetically 
written  [fe-rit]. 

Note. — The  French  vowel  has  been  compared  to  the 
short,  unstressed  first  vowel  used  by  some  speakers  in 
“  vacation  ” ;  but  the  French  sound  is  higher  and  more 
concentrated.  The  fact  that  the  English  vowel  is  lower  is 
indicated  phonetically  by  the  “downward  modifier”  [t] 
in  the  transcription  of  “fate”  (the  short  second  sound 
being  the  misnamed  “  short  i  ”  of  English!). 

Physiological  Directions.  In  conversation  this  sound  may 
be  produced  with  several  different  tongue  positions,  but 
singers  should  confine  themselves  to  the  one  which  will 
best  bear  the  test  of  vocalisation.  Remember  that  the 
mouth  opening  should  be  deep  rather  than  widened,  the 
sensation  of  resonance  remaining  high  but  more  finely 
pointed  than  for  [i].  The  practical  value  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions  is  brought  out  by  the  following  exercise,  but  self- 
criticism  is  difficult  in  relation  to  entirely  unfamiliar 
sounds  and  they  should  be  practised  under  supervision 
of  a  competent  teacher. 
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Exercise.  Sustain  the  sound  of  the  high-front  vowel  [i], 
drop  the  jaw,  approaching  the  sound  in  “  fate.”  Keep  the 
attention  upon  the  sensation  of  timbre  in  [i]  which  is  felt 
on  the  gums  above  the  upper  teeth,  and  conceive  this 
sensation  as  drawing  together  to  a  smaller  point  in  the 
change  from  [i]  to  [e].  It  is  often  helpful  to  think  of  con¬ 
fining  the  sound  to  a  small  space  directly  above  the  two 
front  teeth. 

Alternate  [i]  and  [e],  [ie:  ie:  ie:  ie:  ie:].  If  the  foregoing 
suggestions  are  successfully  applied,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  remains  against  the  lower  teeth 
while  the  edges  move  forward,  thus  lowering  the  front 
of  the  tongue  slightly  and  narrowing  the  vowel  space. 

This  narrowing  of  the  vowel  shape  in  the  change  from 
[i]  to  [e]  may  be  practised  as  a  tongue  exercise,  but  it 
is  much  better,  whenever  possible,  to  allow  the  tongue 
to  reach  the  desired  position  by  automatic  response  to 
the  mind. 

Rule. — The  sound  of  [e]  is  indicated  in  French  spelling  by : 

1.  e  as  in  ete,  summer 

2.  ez  as  in  nez,  nose 

3.  er  1  as  in  leger ,2  light  (adj.) 

Model  Words  : 

ble  [ble],  wheat  epee  [e'pe],  sword 

fee  [fe],  fairy  chez  [fe],3  at  the  house  of 

In  speech  [e]  is  always  short,  and  students  are  reminded 
to  practise  these  model  words  with  more  energy  than  is 
required  in  English. 

1  Final  v  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  being  silent. 

2  In  French  spelling  g  followed  by  e  or  i  stands  for  the  same 

sound  as  j — the  consonant  sound  in  “  az^ure  ”  [3].  See  Table,  page 
119,  and  note  2,  p.  10.  , 

3  [j]  is  the  phonetic  symbol  for  the  fricative  sound  usually  indi¬ 
cated  in  French  spelling  by  ch,  and  in  English  by  sh.  Compare  the 
French  chou  [fu]  with  “  shoe  ”  [fu:].  Note  that  in  the  English  word 
the  vowel  is  long.  In  French  final  vowels  are  short. 
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“  Open  E  ” 

“  Open  e  ”  has  the  phonetic  symbol  used  for  the  English 
vowel  at  the  beginning  of  “  air  ”  [s],  but  the  quality  of 
this  vowel  varies  considerably  in  French.  It  is  more  open 
when  lengthened  or  when  followed  by  [r],  but  in  rapid 
unstressed  syllables  it  tends  towards  the  closer  sound  of 
[e].1  (These  variations  will  be  considered  in  Lesson  XIV.) 

Exercises  (to  be  practised  with  a  mirror ) : 

1.  While  sustaining  the  sound  of  [i]  try  to  change  to 
[s]  without  moving  the  jaw,  and  with  the  slightest  possible 
change  in  tongue  position.  The  tongue  is  supported  by 
the  tip,  which  remains  down  in  its  place  against  the  lower 
teeth.  When  the  change  can  be  made  easily  and  with  a 
relaxed  jaw,  practise  alternating  [i]  and  [s],  [is:,  is:,  is:]. 
Hold  the  mirror  before  the  mouth,  and  drop  the  jaw 
sufficiently  to  note  the  action  of  the  tongue. 

Note. — The  tongue  movement  may  be  most  effectively 
reduced  by  trying  to  pronounce  [s]  without  changing 
from  the  position  of  [i].  Singers  will  appreciate  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  concentrating  the  resonance  of  “  open  e”  [s], 
which  is  a  dull  vowel,  so  as  to  approach  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  position  for  [i]. 

2.  Practise  [i  e  s]  in  slow  succession.  Do  not  spread 
the  lips  on  [i]  and  gradually  relax  the  jaw,  deepening  the 
mouth  opening  with  the  feeling  that  [s]  rests  upon  the 
lower  lip  (although  its  vowel  character  depends  upon  the 
high  position  of  the  sides  of  the  tongue).  Students  having 
practised  Exercise  I,  and  realized  that  the  tongue  position 
of  [s]  requires  no  effort,  should  give  their  whole  attention 

1  “  Close  ”  is  a  term  used  to  describe  vowels  whose  resonance 
(whether  by  high  tongue  position  or  small  mouth  opening)  is  con¬ 
fined  in  a  small  space  ;  “  open  ”  being  applied  to  vowels  of  greater 
amplitude.  In  speech  [s]  has  a  larger  mouth  opening,  and  the  tongue 
is  not  so  tense  nor  so  close  to  the  hard  palate  as  in  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  [e] ;  but  singers  who  know  how  to  concentrate  the  timbre 
can  produce  a  clear  [e]  even  with  a  large  mouth  opening  and  a 
relatively  lax  tongue. 
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to  the  easy  deepening  of  the  opening  for  [s],  as  this  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  solidity  of  the  vowel  when  sung. 

3.  Sing  [i  e  s]  on  any  note  in  the  middle  of  the  voice. 
Start  with  a  resonant  consonant — (preferably  [m]  or  [v]) 
— [mi-e-s].  Note  the  sensation  of  timbre  in  the  mouth 
above  the  upper  teeth.  Keep  the  attention  on  this  sensation 
while  passing  to  [e]  and  then  to  [s]. 

Rule. — In  French  [s]  is  used  in  closed  syllables :  closed 
not  only  phonetically  by  a  consonant  sound,  but  whenever 
there  is  a  consonant  in  the  spelling.  (Note  phonetic  trans¬ 
criptions  of  the  model  words.) 

Model  Words: 


chef  [fef],  chief  les  [Is],  the  (pi.) 

esprit  [es'pri],  spirit  des  1  [de],  some  (pi.) 

mes  [ms],  my  (pi.) 
ses  [ss],  his,  her  (pi.) 
e,  e,  ei,  ai  also  represent  [s]. 

Model  Words: 


pere  [psir],  father 
mere  [ms:r],  mother 
tete  [ts:t],  head 
reve  [rs:v],  dream 


neige  [ns:  3],  snow 
peine  [ps:n],  sorrow,  pain 
paix  [ps],  peace 
mais  [ms],  but 


Note. — Final  consonants  are  usually  silent. 


“  Mute  E  ”  [9] 

This  vowel  has  been  compared  with  the  obscure  sound 
in  many  unstressed  syllables  in  English :  for  example,  the 
final  sound  in  “  villa,”  the  first  vowel  sound  in  “  suppose.” 

The  English  vowel  is  more  open  than  the  French  sound 
and  definitely  lower  than  [s],  whereas  when  one  changes 
from  [s]  to  the  French  [a]  the  tongue  seems  to  narrow,  or 
draw  together,  pushing  the  vowel  forward.  There  is  a 
very  slight  lip  rounding — so  delicate  that  many  doubt 
its  existence.  The  French  vowel  is  more  subtle  than  its 
1  des  also  means  “  of  the.” 
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English  neighbour,  and  sounds  rather  mincing  and  “  lady¬ 
like  ”  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ear. 

Rule. — E  is  “  mute  ”  [9]  in  open  syllables  (syllables 
ending  in  a  vowel). 

Model  Words: 

ce  [sa],  this,  that  (masc.)  le  retour  [la  ra'tuir],  the  return 

de  [da],  of,  from  le  secret  [la  sa'krs],  the  secret 

je  [3a],  I  venir  [va'nirr],  to  come 

In  ordinary  conversation  “  mute  e  ”  [a],  whether  final 
or  in  the  body  of  a  word,  is  often  silent.1  In  poetry  it  is 
pronounced  when  the  metre  requires  the  extra  syllable, 
and  in  singing  whenever  a  note  is  given  for  it.  A  note  is 
generally  assigned  to  [a]  in  the  body  of  words  or  phrases 
(even  when  it  would  not  be  pronounced  in  conversation), 
but  the  treatment  of  final  “  mute  e  ”  at  the  end  of  phrases 
varies  according  to  the  rhythm  of  the  composition. 

When  final  “  mute  e  ”  comes  before  a  pause  (before  a 
rest,  or  at  the  end  of  a  musical  phrase,  or  followed  by 
some  definite  punctuation),  it  is  sung  without  lip  rounding, 
as  a  mere  release  or  “  vanish  ”  of  the  preceding  sound,  but 
not  necessarily  as  a  quick  “  off-glide.”  Sometimes  this 
delicate  sound  is  floated,  as  it  were,  throughout  an  entire 
measure.  An  example  of  this  may  be  found  at  the  end  of 
mon  cceur  a  tant  de  peine  (“  my  heart  has  so  much  sorrow  ”), 
which  is  the  last  phrase  of  Debussy’s  beautiful  Arietle 
Oubliee,  II.  Other  phrases  calling  for  the  quick  release  of 
[a]  may  be  found  in  II  neige,  by  Bemberg.  ( See  below.) 

Note. — The  difference  which  French  singers  make  in 
the  sound  of  final  [a]  before  a  pause  impresses  upon  listeners 

1 A  more  detailed  explanation  will  be  given  in  the  lesson  on 
Elision.  In  dialect  songs,  and  in  operatic  scenes  where  an  atmosphere 
is  created  by  an  approximation  to  ordinary  speech,  “  mute  e  ”  is 
often  dropped  in  the  body  of  words,  and  many  shortened  forms 
are  used.  In  Louise  the  Montmartre  scene  at  the  beginning  of 
Act  II.  offers  many  examples  :  “  Buy  brooms  !  ”  Achetez  des  balais, 
is  sung  [ajte  dsba'ls]  ;  ‘  Behold,”  voild,  is  shortened  to  [vial  on  one 
note,  etc. 
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the  fact  that  [a]  belonging  to  words  within  a  phrase  is 
really  “covered” — though  discreetly,  as  explained  above. 

Musical  Examples: 


Ariettes  Oubliees — II.  Debussy. 


p--- 

icr- 

- 1 - 

- 1 

— |— F-F*— 

Ay  ■ 

-1 - 

cJ  • 

CJ  • 

L-*  L 

pei  -------  ne  -  - 

[ps  -  --  --  -  -  na  -  -] 


Il  Neige. 

a 

m  ~  ^ 

Bemberg. 

— r  m  r 

,  1  M  ^ 

Jm  r> _ 1 _  L  Lr 

1  ^  .  1  / 

li  r 

r  f 

II  nei  -  ge,  il  nei  -  ge, 

[il  'ns  -  33,  il  'ns  -  30] 


REVIEW 

Questions  in  Phonetics. 

x.  How  does  the  French  sound  [e]  differ  from  the  English  diph¬ 
thong  in  “  fate  ”  ?  How  is  [e]  spelled  in  French  ? 

2.  Mention  some  English  words  containing  [s].  How  is  [s]  spelled 
in  French  ? 

3.  Give  three  words  with  [e],  and  three  with  [s],  and  explain 
why  they  are  so  pronounced  (Rule) . 

4.  With  what  English  sound  may  the  French  [a]  be  compared  ? 
In  what  way  does  it  differ  from  its  English  neighbour,  and  what 
produces  the  difference  ? 

5.  How  is  [a]  spelled  in  French?  Give  three  words  with  [a]. 
Write  them  phonetically. 

6.  Give  two  words  with  [j].  Write  them  phonetically. 

Questions  in  Diction. 

1.  Should  the  mouth  opening  for  [e]  and  [s]  be  wide  or  deep? 

2.  Which  vowel  is  the  more  open,  [s]  or  [e]  ? 

3.  How  may  the  addition  of  a  secondary  sound  be  prevented 
when  pronouncing  [e]  or  any  other  French  vowel  ? 

4.  What  is  the  object  of  Exercise  1  on  p.  14  ?  Of  Exercise  2  ? 

5.  Should  a  singer  think  of  his  tongue  when  practising  an  exercise 
for  resonance  ? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  production  of  [a]  in  the  body  of 
a  word  and  at  the  end  of  a  phrase  ? 
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“  Close  0  ”  and  “  Open  0  ” 

“  Close  o  ”  (phonetic  symbol  [o])  is  less  common  in 
French  than  the  more  open  sound.  It  differs  from  its 
English  neighbour  in  “no,”  “  tone,”  by  being  a  single 
sound,  and  is  never  followed  by  an  “  off-glide.”  1  Students 
must  practise  this  vowel  carefully  with  a  mirror,  rounding 
the  lips  vigorously,  but  taking  care  to  avoid  any  movement 
of  lips  or  tongue  during  emission  of  the  sound.  Singers  must 
also  be  careful  not  to  draw  back  the  tongue  tip  on  [o]. 

Exercise  I.  Practise  [i-u-o],  sustaining  the  sounds  and 
keeping  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  lower  teeth  in 
the  change  to  [u]  and  to  [o].  The  edges  of  the  tongue, 
which  are  high  on  [i]  and  [u],  will  drop  to  a  position  about 
midway  in  the  mouth,  so  that  [o]  will,  seem  to  be  placed 
directly  under  [u],  this  change  being  accompanied  by  an 
enlargement  of  the  mouth  opening. 

Exercise  2.  Practise  alternating  [i]  and  [o]  without  the 
intermediate  [u].  The  change  in  position  should  be  in  the 
front  of  the  tongue,  leaving  [o]  forward  in  the  mouth. 
When  the  student  is  able  to  keep  the  position  of  [o]  let 
him  practise  the  sound  with  various  consonants  [mo, 
mo,  bo,  bo,  vo,  vo,  fo,  fo,  etc.],  avoiding  the  second 
sound  of  English  [ou]  by  preserving  an  unchanging 
mouth  opening. 

Exercise  3.  After  the  foregoing  exercises,  practise  [mi-o, 
mi-o],  etc.,  shifting  the  attention  from  the  tongue  to  the 


1  English  0  is  a  diphthong  [ou]. 
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sensation  of  resonance  in  [i]  which  must  be  maintained 
in  the  change  to  [o].1 

Rule. — The  “  close  o  ”  is  required  in  words  with: 

1.  6  (circumflex  accent). 

2.  o  final,  or  followed  by  silent  final  consonants. 

3.  0  followed  by  s2  and  a  vowel,  or  by  z. 

4.  0  followed  by  tion. 

5.  au. 

6.  eau. 

Model  Words: 

tdt  [to],  soon  rose  [ro:z],  rose 

mol  [mo],  word  chose  [fo:z],  thing 

nos  [no],  our  (pi.)  pose  [po:z],  posture 

chaud  [fo],  warm  (adj.  masc.) 
beau  [bo],  beautiful 
beaucoup  [bo'ku],  much,  many 

“  Open  O  ” 

[0]  is  the  phonetic  symbol  for  the  sound  called  “  open  0,” 
although  it  is  never  really  opened  (in  the  singer’s  sense 
of  the  term)  except  when  the  vowel  is  followed  by  r.  In 
words  like  fori,  sort  [fo:r,  so:r],  it  suggests  the  vowel  in 
English  “  fort,  sort,”  but  the  lips  are  more  energetically 
rounded. 

Let  the  student  practise  approaching  [o]  through  [u] 
and  [o].  Keep  the  tongue  tip  against  the  lower  teeth  and 
intone  [mu-o-o],  making  as  slight  a  change  as  possible  in 
the  tongue  between  [o]  and  [0].  Then  note  the  mouth 

1  The  high-front  position  of  the  tongue  for  [i]  confines  the  vowel 
vibrations  to  a  small  space,  giving  to  [i]  its  characteristic  brightness 
and  causing  a  distinct  sensation  on  the  gums  above  the  teeth.  It 
is  obviously  impossible  to  keep  the  full  sensation  and  timbre  of  [i] 
on  vowels  of  differing  shape,  but  by  fixing  the  mind  upon  this 
sensation  it  may  be  preserved  as  a  sort  of  focus  or  point  of  high 
light,  giving  to  the  darker  vowels  a  more  brilliant  quality  at  will. 

2  s  between  vowels  has  the  value  of  z. 
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opening,  which  is  small  for  [u],  somewhat  larger  for  [o], 
and  in  changing  from  [o]  to  [o]  simply  move  down  the 
lower  lip.  Do  not  relax  the  lips,  because  a  good  [o]  depends 
upon  the  definite  shape. 

Model  Words: 

fort  [fo:r],  strong  corps  [ko:r],  body  sort  [so:r],  fate 

mart  [mo:r],  dead  bord  [bo:r],  edge  tort  [to:r],  wrong 

In  all  other  combinations  (except  those  coming  under 
the  rules  for  “  close  o  ”)  the  “  open  o,”  so-called,  is  a  very 
concentrated  sound,  difficult  to  describe — a  shaded  o 
which  just  escapes  the  English  vowel  [a]  in  “  mud.” 

Students  may  approach  the  French  sound  through  this 
English  word.  Vigorously  protrude  the  lips  with  the 
lower  lip  pushed  down  as  described  for  the  more  open 
[d],  then  pronounce  the  word  mud  and  it  will  sound  like 
the  French  mode  [mod].  This  experiment  will  show  that 
the  vowel  is  placed  farther  forward  than  in  words  like 
fort,  mort,  etc.  This  difference  might  be  indicated  by  the 
“  forward  modifier  ”  [oh]  (see  Phonetic  Table,  p.  119), 
but  since  this  closer,  more  subtle  shading  is  the  usual 
sound  of  [0],  it  will  be  easy  to  remember  as  soon  as  it  is 
correctly  heard  and  reproduced.1 

Model  Words: 

robe  [rob],  dress  joli  [30T],  pretty  (adj.  masc.) 

comme  [kom],  as  folie  [fo'li],  folly 
notre  [notr],  our 
votre  [votr],  your 

1  Paul  Passy  remarks  upon  the  difference  between  [o]  and  [oh] 
in  Petite  PhonStique  Comparee,  p.  98.  It  is  even  more  important  in 
singing  than  in  speech,  because  the  more  sustained  vowels  in  sing¬ 
ing  make  it  more  noticeable.  The  writer  remembers  being  sharply 
corrected  at  a  lesson  many  years  ago  because  she  sang  the  opening 
line  of  Marguerite’s  soliloquy :  “  I  should  so  like  to  know  who  that 
young  man  was,”  je  voudrais  bien  savoir  quel  etait  ce  jeune  homme 
giving  to  homme  the  sound  of  [o]  in  mort  instead  of  [o  h]  as  in  comme \ 
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Questions  in  Phonetics. 

1.  Which  is  the  more  common  sound  in  French,  [o]  or  [o]  ? 

2.  What  is  the  most  obvious  difference  between  the  French  [o] 
and  its  English  equivalent  ? 

3.  How  may  the  pure  quality  of  “  close  o  ”  be  preserved  in 
speech,  and  in  singing? 

4.  When  is  [o]  used  in  French?  Give  three  words  with  [o]  and 
explain  why  they  are  so  pronounced.  Write  them  phonetically. 

5.  What  English  sound  or  sounds  does  “open  o”  resemble? 
When  is  it  more,  and  when  less,  open  ?  Give  three  words  with  [o] 
and  three  with  [dh],  and  explain  why  they  are  so  pronounced. 
Write  them  phonetically. 

Questions  in  Diction. 

1.  What  is  the  placement  of  [o]  most  favourable  for  singing? 

2.  In  singing  [i-o],  what  change  takes  place  in  the  position  of 
the  tongue  ? 

3.  In  what  way  may  [o]  be  given  a  brilliant  forward  resonance  ? 

4.  What  is  the  best  mouth  opening  for  [0]  ? 

5.  Which  sound  of  [0]  is  farthest  forward,  the  more  open  or  the 
more  concentrated  sound  ? 


LESSON  IV 
[a]  and  [a] 

[a],  the  lowest  of  the  so-called  back  vowels,  is  slightly 
darker  than  the  English  vowel  in  “  part.”  1 

Physiological  Directions.  For  [a]  the  tongue  is  low  in 
the  mouth,  the  tip  touching  the  lower  front  teeth.  For 
the  English  vowel  the  tongue  is  hollowed  somewhat  from 
front  to  middle,  but  when  this  vowel  is  changed  to  the 
French  sound  the  depression  in  the  tongue  is  felt  to  deepen 
very  slightly  towards  the  back.  When  the  experiment  has 
established  this  fact  (easily  seen  in  a  mirror),  the  following 
exercises  may  be  used : 

1.  Intone  the  four  back  vowels  [u-o-o-a].  From  the 
small  mouth  opening  of  [u]  the  lips  expand  for  [o],  and 
then  the  lower  lip  is  pushed  down  to  the  position  for 
[o]  (see  Lesson  III.).  In  enlarging  the  opening  still  more  in 
the  transition  from  [o]  to  [a],  take  care  not  to  draw  back 
the  corners  of  the  lips. 

2.  In  order  to  give  to  the  dark  [a]  the  most  brilliant 
resonance,  sing  on  any  comfortable  note  in  the  middle 
range  [vi-e-a],  and  then  [vi-a].  Repeat  this  many  times 
daily,  deepening  the  mouth  opening  from  [i]  to  [a],  with 
the  attention  fixed  upon  the  sensation  of  resonance  in  [i] 
localised  on  the  gums  above  the  upper  teeth. 

Remark. — Singers  need  to  remember  that  “  back  ”  is 
a  relative  term.  The  “  back  vowels  ”  are  not  to  be  sung 
back  in  the  throat,  or  even  in  the  back  of  the  mouth.  The 
shaping  of  the  tongue  places  them  back  of  the  front 

1  Some  phoneticians  consider  the  French  [a]  as  identical  with 
English  [a]  in  “  father  ”  or  the  Italian  [a]  in  padre.  Paul  Passy 
remarks  upon  the  darker  quality  of  the  French  vowel,  which  he 
indicates  by  the  “  back  modifier  ”  [an]  ( Petite  Phonetique  Comparde, 
p.  99).  His  opinion  is  also  that  of  Professor  William  Tilly  of  Columbia 
University,  and  is  in  accord  with  the  writer’s  own  observation. 
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vowels  [i,  e,  s],  but  each  is  attached,  as  it  were,  to  the 
resonance  of  [i],  The  ability  to  change  from  one  vowel  to 
another  without  losing  or  displacing  the  point  of  resonance 
is  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  perfect  legato. 

Rule. — The  sound  of  [a]  is  required  in  words  with: 

1.  a  (with  the  circumflex  accent). 

2.  a  in  the  terminations  asion,  assion,  ation. 

3.  a  before  final  s. 

4.  a  before  z  (or  s  and  another  vowel — s  being  [z] 
between  vowels). 

Model  Words: 

ame  [aim],  soul  chateau  [fa1 'to],  castle 

phrase  [fraiz],  phrase  pas  [pa],  footstep 
gaze  [gaiz],  gauze  passer 1  [paise],  to  pass 

The  “  a  clair  ”  of  French,  which  is  the  lowest  of  the 
front  vowels,  has  the  phonetic  symbol  [a].  Present  authori¬ 
ties  agree  with  Sweet,  the  "  father  of  English  phonetics,” 
that  it  is  “  intermediate  both  in  formation  and  acoustic 
effect  to  the  English  vowel  sounds  in  “  part  ”  and  “  pat.”  2 
Singers  must  carefully  avoid  confounding  it  with  the 
sound  in  “  pat,”  which  does  not  exist  in  the  French 
language  and  is  regarded  by  the  French  as  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  sound. 

Physiological  Directions.  Sustain  the  vowel  sound  of 
“  pat,”  noting  in  a  mirror  the  position  of  the  tongue.  It 
will  be  found  that  it  is  hollowed  just  behind  the  tip  and, 
as  the  sound  is  darkened  towards  [a],  the  hollow  spreads 
towards  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  but  must  not  reach  it 
lest  the  vowel  becomes  the  full  English  [a]  of  “  part.” 
This  intermediate  [a]  must  be  carefully  practised. 

Model  Words: 

ami  [a'mi],  friend  rivage  [ri'vai3],  shore 

lac  [lak],  lake  bateau  [ba'to],  boat 

1  Passer,  being  derived  from  pas,  has  also  the  dark  vowel. 

2  Sweet :  A  Primer  of  Phonetics,  p.  85. 
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mal  [mal],  badly  (adv.)  canard  [ka'nair],  duck 
page  [pa:3],  page  cheval  [fa'val],  horse 

Students  are  now  acquainted  with  the  foundation  of 
the  French  vowel  system  as  shown  below.  The  sounds 
already  learned  should  be  carefully  reviewed  before  taking 
up  their  modifications  (the  front  rounded  vowels  and  the 
nasal  vowels).  The  student’s  progress  will  be  accelerated 
at  this  point  by  learning  the  rules  of  syllabication  as  given 
in  Lesson  V. 


Front  Vowels 
i 

e 

3 

s 

a 


Back  Vowels 
u 
o 


o 


a 
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Questions  in  Phonetics. 

1.  Which  is  the  low  front  vowel?  the  low  back  vowel?  What 
are  their  phonetic  symbols  ? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  English  sound  in  “  art  ” 
and  the  French  sound  in  dme  ? 

3.  Which  are  the  back  vowels  ?  The  front  vowels  ?  (Give  sounds 
and  phonetic  signs.) 

4.  Which  is  the  more  common  sound  in  French,  [a]  or  [a]  ?  How 
are  they  spelled  ?  Give  examples  of  words  with  [a]  and  [a],  and  state 
the  reason  why  each  sound  is  used. 

5.  Describe  the  production  of  [a]  and  its  difference  from  the  two 
nearest  English  sounds. 

Questions  in  Diction. 

1.  Are  the  terms  “front”  and  “back”  in  regard  to  vowels 
literally  descriptive,  or  are  they  relative  terms  ?  Explain. 

2.  Are  the  back  vowels  to  be  sung  in  the  back  of  the  mouth? 
Explain,  giving  two  reasons.  Are  these  reasons  recognised  by 
experts  in  phonetics  (speech  experts),  or  do  they  relate  especially 
to  singing  ? 

3.  Describe  the  difference  in  tongue  position  between  the  English 
[a]  and  the  French  [a], 

4.  How  may  the  singer  give  to  the  dark  [a]  a  brilliant  forward 
resonance  ? 
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SYLLABLES  AND  STRESS 

The  most  normal  and  harmonious  syllabication  is  from 
consonant  to  vowel,  and  in  the  division  of  syllables  the 
French,  except  in  rapid  colloquial  speech,  show  almost  a 
singer’s  instinct.  They  divide  words  whenever  possible  so 
that  a  consonant  or  an  easily  pronounced  consonant  group 
may  begin  each  syllable,  and  they  try  to  end  each  syllable 
with  a  vowel  sound.  Paul  Passy  says:  “In  French  the 
open  syllables  predominate.” 1  There  are  in  French  no 
syllabic  consonants.2  A  French  word  has  as  many  syllables 
as  vowels.  (By  this  vowel  sounds  are  meant,  not  letters. 
In  a  word  like  beau  there  are  three  written  vowels  but  only 
one  vowel  sound  [bo].  The  same  disparity  between  the 
antiquated  spelling  and  the  modern  phonetic  structure  of 
the  language  is  seen  in  paix  [pc],  vrai  [vrs],  sous  [su],  etc.) 

General  Rule.  Every  single  consonant  between  vowel 
sounds  belongs  to  the  syllable  of  the  second  vowel;  also 
any  two  consonants  (if  the  last  is  [1]  or  [r]). 

Examples  : 

image  [i-'ma:3],  image  fidelite  [fi-de-li-'te],  fidelity 
secret  [so-'krs],  secret  facilite  [fa-si-li-'te],  facility 
eclat  [e-’kla],  brilliancy  ivresse  [i'vrss],  intoxication  (poetic) 

Other  consonant  groups  must  be  divided. 

Examples  : 

esprit  [es'pri],  spirit  mystere  [mis'tsir],  mystery 

1  Les  Sons  du  Franpais,  p.  6o. 

2  In  English  words  like  “  crimson,”  “  evil  ”  (pronounced  [kjimzp, 
iivl]),  the  final  consonant  is  regarded  as  a  vowel  equivalent,  and  is 
therefore  termed  “  syllabic.” 
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These  rules  apply  to  the  pronunciation  of  French  words 
regardless  of  grammatical  divisions  (such  as  the  addition 
of  a  prefix  or  inflectional  ending).  “  Un-equal  ”  is  in-egal, 
but  pronounced  [i-ne-'gal];  “  un-hoped  ”  is  in-espere, 
pronounced  [i-nss-pe-'re],  etc. 

Double  Consonants  in  the  body  of  words  are  pronounced 
as  one :  the  first  is  dropped,  the  second  pronounced. 

Remark. — This  rifle  applies  to  all  the  older  and  more 
common  words  of  the  language.  Exceptions  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  Lesson  XIV. 

Examples: 

alley  [a-'le],  to  go  village  [vi-'lais],  village 

souffrir  [su-'fri:r],  to  suffer  ennemi  [sn-'mi],  enemy 

In  French  speech  the  “  mute  e,”  except  in  the  first  syllable  of 
a  sentence,  is  dropped  when  only  one  consonant  sound  precedes. 
Thus  souvenir  becomes  [suv-'ni:r]  and  ennemi  is  ordinarily  [en-'mi], 
as  shown  above ;  but  in  Debussy’s  war  song,  Noel  des  Enfants,  in 
the  line  les  ennemis  ont  tout  pris  (“  the  enemies  have  taken  all"), 
ennemis  must  be  sung  [e-no-mi]  since  a  note  is  given  for  the  extra 
syllable  (cp.  Lesson  II.,  p.  16). 

Musical  Example: 

Noel  des  Enfants.  Debussy. 


Les  en  -  ne  -  mis  ont  tout  pris,  tout  pris,  tout 
[le  -  ze  -  no  -  mi  -  zo  -  tu  pri  'tu  pri  'tu] 


tout  pris,  tout 
'tu  pri  'tu] 


The  Liaison.  So  strong  is  the  French  instinct  for  suavity 
that  a  system  of  liaison  or  linking  has  been  evolved:  a 
final  consonant  is  carried  over  to  the  next  word  if  the 
second  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  and  is  pronounced  as 
the  opening  consonant  of  that  word  instead  of  as  the 
closing  consonant  of  the  syllable  in  which  it  occurs. 
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Examples  : 

mes  amis  [ms-za'mi],1  my  friends 
les  epees  [ls-ze'pe],  the  swords 
il  aime  [i-'lsim],  he  loves 
cet  esprit  [ss-tes-'pri],  this  spirit 

The  Elision.  Another  method  of  restoring  normal  syl¬ 
labication  is  by  the  elision,  which  is  the  elimination  of  a 
final  vowel  before  another  word  which  begins  with  a 
vowel.  In  conversation  there  are  many  more  elisions  than 
are  suggested  by  the  written  words,  but  in  spelling  the 
vowel  of  each  of  the  following  little  words  is  regularly 
elided  before  another  vowel  or  before  mute  h. 
je  [39],  I  le  [la],  the  (masc.) 

te  [to],  thee  la  [la],  the  (fern.) 

me  [ma],  me  de  [da],  of,  from 

si  [si],  if  (only  before  il,  Us,  he,  they) 

Examples: 

I  love,  j’aime  [3s:m],  instead  of  je  aime. 
the  water,  Veau  [lo],  instead  of  la  eau. 
the  man,  I’homme  [bm],  instead  of  le  homme. 
if  he  loves  me,  s’il  m’ aime  [sil-'ms:m],  instead  of  si  il 
me  aime. 

Final  “  mute  e”  is  regularly  elided  before  a  pause 
(except  in  final  monosyllables).  Thus  words  like  village, 
rose,  table,  rivage,  when  isolated  or  before  a  pause,  end 
in  a  consonant  sound  [vi'la:3,  ro:z,  tabl,  ri'va^].  In  the 
body  of  a  phrase  this  final  consonant  (sometimes  two  final 
consonants)  would  be  carried  over  to  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  the  final  [9]  being  suppressed. 

the  table  is  ready,  la  table  est  prete  [la  ta-bls'prsit]. 
imaginary  realms,  espaces  imaginaires,  [sspa-simagi'nsir]. 
Note. — Liaison  and  elision  are  treated  in  greater  detail 
in  Lessons  XII.  and  XIII. 

1 5  in  liaison,  like  s  between  vowels  (cf.  note  2,  p.  19),  is  pronounced 
as  z. 
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Stress.  To  the  Anglo-Saxon  ear  all  syllables  in  French 
seem  to  have  the  same  value.  There  is  no  strong  stress  a.s 
in  English.  It  has  been  well  said  that  a  French  word  is 
like  a  series  of  equally  emphasised  monosyllables.  There 
is,  however,  a  slight  stress,  called  the  Tonic  Accent,  upon 
the  last  sounded  syllable  of  a  French  word. 

Examples  : 

jamais  [3a'ms],  never  finir  [fi'niir],  to  finish 

berceau  [ber'so],  cradle  regard  [ra'gair],  glance,  look 

Mute  Syllables.  Syllables  with  [a]  are  called  “  mute  ” 
syllables  and  are  never  accented.  Therefore  if  a  word  ends 
in  [a]  th e  preceding  syllable  is  regarded  as  the  last  “  sounded 
syllable,”  and  receives  the  stress  (even  in  cases  where  the 
[a]  is  pronounced). 

Examples  : 

petite  [pa'tit(a)],  ballade  [ba'lad(o)] 

Singers  should  give  particular  attention  to  this  rule. 
Since  in  singing  many  mute  syllables  are  sounded  which 
would  be  silent  in  ordinary  speech,  there  is  danger  of 
mistaking  the  stress  whenever  such  a  syllable  falls  upon 
the  accented  beat.  Of  course,  this  should  never  occur. 
Composers  should,  and  usually  do,  give  a  longer,  or  at 
least  an  accented,  note  to  the  stressed  syllable,  but  all 
sin  occasionally  against  this  law.  One  of  the  most  flagrant 
cases  of  this  kind  is  the  well-known  phrase  from  the 
Garden  Scene  in  Faust  ( see  musical  example).  It  is  true 
that  Gounod  has  given  a  long  note  to  the  stressed  syllable 
of  pale  [pa: la],  but  he  has  thrown  the  mute  ending  over 
to  the  first  beat  of  the  following  bar.  In  such  circumstances 
French  singers  always  sacrifice  the  musical  accent  of  a 
single  measure  in  favour  of  an  intelligible  text,  but  make 
up  for  the  momentary  lapse  by  a  very  definite  stress 
before  and  after  it. 
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Musical  Example: 

Faust. 


Gounod. 


fr 

1 

1 

— / - f ^  ^ - 

— f - -i - / — 

Sous  la  pa  -  le  clar  -  te  .  .  .  Dont  l’as  -  tre 

[su  la  pa:  -  la  klar-  te  .  .  .  do  las  -  tro] 

etc. 

A  word  or  syllable  may  be  stressed  or  unstressed, 
according  to  its  importance  and  its  position  in  the  phrase. 
For  example:  jamais  (never)  may  be  [3a'ms]  when 
isolated,  but  in  a  little  sentence  (or  sense  group)  like 
“  never  to  see  her,”  ne  jamais  la  voir,  would  be  [na^a-ms- 
la-'vwair].  Similarly  “  I  love  you,”  je  vous  aime  may  be 
[39-vu-'z£:m]  with  or  without  final  [9],  with  the  stressed 
syllable  lengthened  according  to  the  composer’s  fancy, 
and  "I  do  not  love  you,”  je  ne  vous  aime  pas,  may  be 
given  by  the  most  obdurate  operatic  heroine  quite  simply 
like  a  word  of  six  syllables  [sa-na-vu-zs-ma-'pa]. 

Pronounce  the  following  English  words  with  their 
French  equivalents,  noting  the  difference  in  stress,  both 
in  placing  and  in  weight.  The  heavier  accent  of  English 
is  indicated  by  the  strong  stress  sign  (")  before  the  important 
syllable.  Repeat  each  French  word  several  times  in  order 
to  equalise  the  unstressed  syllables.  Singers  must  also  take 
care  not  to  change  the  sound  of  a  French  vowel  when 
it  is  in  an  unstressed  syllable.  Note  that  in  the  list  of 
English  words  nearly  every  vowel  becomes  [9]  in  an  un¬ 
stressed  syllable,  regardless  of  the  spelling.  Contrast  this 
with  the  transcriptions  of  the  French  words. 

English  French 

opera  ["o-pa-ia]  opera  [o-pe-'ra] 

energy  ["e  T-n9-d3i]  energie  [e-nsr-'3i] 

solitary  ["so-ll-t9-.il]  solitaire  [so-li-Teir] 

liberty  ["li-b9-ti]  liberie  [li-bsr-'te] 

treasure  ["tre  ^-39]  iresor  [tre-'zoir] 

pleasure  ["pie  T-39]  plaisir  [plo-'zi:r] 
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1.  How  are  words  divided  in  French?  How  many  syllables  has 
a  French  word  ? 

2.  When  a  consonant  stands  in  the  spelling  between  two  vowels, 
to  which  syllable  does  it  belong  ?  What  is  the  general  rule  for  the 
division  of  consonant  groups  ? 

3.  If  a  word  has  a  prefix,  such  as  "  in  ”  or  "  sub,”  does  such  a 
prefix  form  an  oral  syllable  ? 

4.  Are  consonants  which  are  doubled  in  the  spelling  of  a  word 
doubled  in  pronunciation  ?  Is  this  a  strict  or  merely  a  general  rule  ? 

5.  What  is  “  liaison  ”  ?  “  elision  ”  ?  What  is  their  purpose  ? 

6.  What  vowel  sound  is  most  often  elided  ? 

7.  How  does  the  accentuation  of  French  differ  from  that  of 
English  ? 

8.  On  which  syllable  does  the  stress  fall  in  French  ? 

9.  If  a  word  ends  in  "  mute  e  ”  [9],  does  this  fact  affect  the  stress  ? 

10.  If  the  vowel  [a]  falls  upon  an  accented  beat,  should  the  singer 
stress  it  ?  What  is  the  usual  procedure  ? 
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THE  ROUNDED  FRONT  VOWELS 

Besides  the  above  designation,  Passy  calls  the  three 
vowels  to  be  considered  in  this  lesson  the  “  abnormal  ” 
vowels,  because  they  are  produced  by  a  combination  of 
elements  which  seem  at  variance  with  one  another.  Each 
of  these  sounds  has  the  tongue  position  of  a  front  vowel 
with  the  lip-rounding  of  the  corresponding  back  vowel. 

[y]  is  the  phonetic  symbol  for  a  sound  which  is  produced 
by  giving  to  the  high-front  vowel  [i]  the  lip-rounding  of 
the  high-back  vowel  [u].  It  has  no  English  equivalent.1 
It  is  used  in  French  words  spelled  with  u. 

Exercises  [with  mirror) : 

1.  While  sustaining  the  sound  of  [i]  round  the  lips  to 
the  small  opening  of  [u].  The  result  should  be  [y],  which 
is  a  single  sound,  and  must  not  be  pronounced  [iu],  or 
as  in  the  English  word  “  dew.” 

Note. — If  the  tongue  is  allowed  to  move,  it  will  shift 
to  the  position  belonging  properly  to  the  lip  rounding, 
and  simple  [u]  will  result.  Compare  the  description  of  the 
high-back  vowel  in  Lesson  I. 

2.  Intone  [iu,  iu,  iu,  iu],  noting  the  slight  movement 
in  the  sides  of  the  tongue  for  [u].  Prevent  the  tongue  from 
moving,  but  make  sure  that  the  lip-rounding  is  the  same 
as  before,  and  the  result  will  be  [iy,  iy,  iy,  iy]. 

3.  “To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,”  intone  [iyi,  iyi, 
iyi].  No  change  takes  place  in  the  tongue.  The  lips  round 
for  [y],  and  then  relax,  leaving  [i]  as  before. 

1  It  is  the  vowel  sound  in  German  words  like  iiben,  Bliite,  Miihle,  etc. 
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Read  the  following  lists  across  the  page,  contrasting 

[i]  and  [y]  (lip  movement  only). 


rue  [ry],  street 
1 me  [vy],  view 
put  [py],  could 


laughs  (verb),  rit  [ri] 
life,  vi(e  [vi] 
worse  (adv.),  pis  [pi] 


In  the  following  list  contrast  [y]  and  [u]  (tongue  move¬ 
ment  only). 


read  (past),  lut  [ly]-^ 
known,  su  [sy] 
thou,  tu  [ty] 


lou(e  [lu],  praises  (verb) 
sous  [su],  under 
tout  [tu],  all 


[0]  is  the  phonetic  symbol  for  another  sound  which  does 
not  exist  in  English.1  It  has  the  tongue  position  of  [e] 
(cp.  Lesson  II.)  with  the  lip-rounding  of  [o]. 

Exercises  (with  mirror) : 

1.  Intone  [eo,  eo,  eo],  watching  the  mouth  opening,  and 
noting  at  the  same  time  the  dropping  of  the  tongue  on  [o]. 

2.  Intone  [e0,  e0,  e0].  The  tongue  must  be  held  up  in 
the  position  for  [e],  but  the  mouth  opening  must  remain 
that  of  [o]  in  the  change  from  [e]  to  [0]. 

Rule  i.  [0]  is  used  in  words  written  with  eu  or  ceu, 

(1)  final,  or  followed  by  silent  final  consonants, 

(2)  followed  by  a  mute  syllable  beginning  with  s  or  t, 

(3)  in  open  syllables  (syllables  ending  in  a  vowel). 

In  the  following  lists  contrast  [e]  and  [0]  (no  change 
in  tongue). 

meadow,  pre  [pre]  peu  [pp],  little,  few 

wheat,  ble  [ble]  bleu  [bl0],  blue 

fairy,  fee  [fe]  feu  [f0],  fire 

Rule  2.  When  eu  or  ceu  are  followed  by  a  mute  syllable 
(not  beginning  with  s  or  /),  or  by  a  pronounced  consonant 
in  the  same  syllable,  the  sound  used  is  symbolised  by  [oe]. 

[oe]  has  the  tongue  position  of  [s]  (see  Lesson  II.)  and 
the  lip-rounding  of  [o]. 

1  Its  German  counterpart  is  the  vowel  sound  in  schon,  Konig. 
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Exercises  (with  minor) : 

1.  Intone  [so,  so,  eo],  watching  the  mouth  opening 
(particularly  the  lower  lip),  and  noting  the  change  in 
tongue  position  between  [s]  and  [o], 

2.  Intone  [see,  soe,  see],  keeping  the  tongue  up  in  the 
position  of  [e],  but  pushing  down  the  lower  lip  and  spreading 
it  very  definitely  for  [ce]. 

In  the  following  lists  contrast  [s]  and  [oe]  (lip  movement 
only). 

my  (pi.),  mes  [me]  meurt  [moe:r],  dies  (3rd  person) 
peace,  paix  [ps]  peur  [poe:r],  fear 

the  (ph),  les  [Is]  leur  [loe:r],  their 

In  the  following  list  change  from  [oe]  to  [0],  with  no  move¬ 
ment  of  the  lips;  only  the  tongue  is  moved. 

heart,  cceur  [koe:r]  corps  [ko:r],  body 

sister,  sceur  [soe:r]  sort  [so:r],  fate,  destiny 

odour,  odeur  [o'doeir]  0  dors  [o'do:r],  oh  sleep! 

(imperative) 

Since  the  sounds  described  in  this  lesson  do  not  exist 
in  English,  they  must  be  carefully  practised  under  com¬ 
petent  supervision.  The  directions  given  may  be  thus 
summarised : 

[i]  with  lip-rounding  of  [u]  =  [y] 

[e]  with  lip-rounding  of  [o]  =  [0] 

[s]  with  lip-rounding  of  [0]  =  [oe] 

Additional  Examples: 

wall,  mur  [my:r]  veeu  [vp],  vow 

moon,  lune  [lyn]  nceud  [n0],  knot 

pure,  pur  [py:r]  heureux  1  [oe'rp],  happy  (masc.) 

1  Three  pronunciations  of  heureux  (fern,  heureuse)  are  given  in 
the  Diet.  Phon.,  [0'r0(:z,  oe'r0(:z,  o'r0(:z].  Of  these  [oe'r0(:z]  is 
preferred,  and  is  the  most  usual  pronunciation.  The  French  dislike 
two  close  vowels  in  immediate  succession,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
close  the  first  vowel  as  completely  as  the  second,  because  the  second 
receives  the  stress. 
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more,  plus  [ply]  heureuse  [ce'rpiz],  happy  (fem.) 
jeune  [3oen],  young 
heure  [ce:r],  hour 
fieur  [floe:r],  flower 
seul  [seel],  alone 

REVIEW 


Questions  in  Phonetics. 

1.  Why  have  [y],  [0]  and  [ce]  been  called  the  "  abnormal  ” 
vowels  ? 

2.  Has  [y]  an  English  equivalent?  Give  three  words  with  [y] 
and  write  them  phonetically. 

3.  What  is  the  tongue  position  of  [0]  ?  In  what  way  does  it  differ 
from  that  of  [e]  ?  Give  three  words  with  [0],  and  write  them 
phoneticallj'. 

4.  How  does  [0]  differ  from  [oe]  ?  In  words  with  written  eu  or 
ceu,  how  can  you  tell  whether  [0]  or  [oe]  is  used  ?  Give  three  words 
with  [oe],  and  write  them  phonetically. 

5.  Does  the  tongue  move  in  changing  from  [i]  to  [y]  and  back 
to  [i]  ?  If  the  tongue  is  allowed  to  move  in  the  change  from  [i]  to 
[y],  what  will  be  the  result  ? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  in  mouth  opening  between  [y]  and  [0]  ? 
between  [0]  and  [oe]  ?  Which  is  the  more  open  vowel,  [0]  or  [ce]  ? 
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LESSON  VII 

THE  NASAL  VOWELS:  [oe,  E,  a,  5] 

The  nasal  vowels  are  produced  by  lowering  the  soft  palate 
so  that  the  breath  passes  simultaneously  through  nose  and 
mouth.  In  singing  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  direct  the 
thought  to  an  increased  breath  pressure  in  the  post-nasal 
cavities.  There  must  never  be  contraction  of  any  sort. 
Pupils  under  supervision  of  a  competent  teacher  may 
practise  alternating  the  “  oral  ”  and  the  corresponding 
nasal  vowel  on  one  breath,  taking  great  care  to  keep  the 
jaw  relaxed,  and  remembering  that  the  vowels  must  not 
be  moved  from  their  forward  position  in  the  mouth.1 

Any  vowel  which  is  followed  immediately  in  the  same 
syllable  by  written  n  or  m  has  one  of  the  four  nasal  sounds. 
In  such  cases  the  n  or  m  is  never  pronounced.  If  the  follow¬ 
ing  word  begins  with  a  vowel  the  n  is  sometimes  sounded 
as  the  opening  consonant  of  the  second  word,  but  never 
as  the  closing  consonant  of  the  word  (or  syllable)  in  which 
it  occurs. 

The  nasal  vowels  do  not  exist  in  standard  English,  nor 
do  the  nasal  consonants  of  words  like  “  sang,  sung,”  exist 
in  French.  In  order  to  avoid  adding  a  consonant  to  a  nasal 
vowel  practise  with  a  mirror,  leaving  the  mouth  open 
after  the  nasal  vowel  until  the  tone  has  ceased.  In  cases 
when  the  nasal  vowel  is  followed  by  another  syllable,  as 
in  infini,  tombeau,  try  to  keep  the  sensation  of  the  nasal 
adjustment  unchanged  until  the  following  consonant  is 

1  Students  who  cannot  nasalise  readily  may  try  the  following 
simple  exercise  :  Sound  the  oral  vowel  [a]  in  its  correct  position  ; 
stop  the  tone,  and  inhale  with  the  mouth  open.  The  veil  of  the  palate 
will  be  felt  to  drop.  Then  repeat  the  vowel. 
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actually  pronounced.  The  phonetic  sign  of  nasality  is  the 
“  tilde  ”  (~)  above  the  vowel. 

Before  practising  [ce]  students  may  profitably  recall 
(from  the  description  in  Lesson  VI.)  that  [oe]  has  the  tongue 
position  of  [e],  but  the  deep  mouth  opening  of  [0].  In  its 
nasalised  form  singers  are  inclined  to  lower  and  spread 
this  sound  too  much.  They  should  keep  their  attention 
fixed  upon  the  high  point  of  resonance  which  may  be  felt 
in  every  vowel.1 

[ce]  is  spelled  um  or  un. 

Model  Words: 

humble  [ce:bl],  humble  chacun  [fa'kce],  each  one 
lundi  [lcie'di],  Monday  parfum  [par' foe],  perfume 

As  heard  in  ordinary  speech,  [s]  is  a  sound  resembling  a 
nasal  form  of  the  English  vowel  in  “  sand.”  As  such  it  is 
an  impossibly  ugly  sound  for  singing,  especially  in  the 
high  range,  and  French  singers  open  and  darken  it  a  little 
by  lowering  the  tongue  towards  [a], 

[s]  is  spelled  as  follows: 

in  and  im  as  in  vin  [vs],  wine,  timbre  [tsibr],  stamp 
yn  and  ym  as  in  lynx  [lsiks],  lynx,  nymphe  [ns:f],  nymph 
ein  and  eim  as  in  sein  [ss],  breast,  Rheims  [rs:s],  Rheims 
ain  and  aim  as  in  main  [ms],  hand,  faim  [fs],  hunger 
When  nasalised,  [a]  is  slightly  raised  towards  [o] — the 
merest  shading,  lest  [a]  become  confounded  with  the  still 
darker  [5], 2  Singers  must  remember  that  the  variations 

1  In  actual  practice  the  French  slightly  change  the  character  of 
the  vowel  when  nasalising,  although  a  good  French  singer  takes 
care  not  to  shift  it  to  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  avoids  over- 
r.asalisivg.  which  pinches  and  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  tone. 
In  Petite  Phonetique  Compavee,  p.  104,  Passy  transcribes  the  nasai 
vowels  with  “  modifiers  ”  [§t,  ax,  ox.,  etc.],  showing  the  variations 
described  in  this  lesson. 

2  In  the  writer’s  youth  the  shading  of  [a]  towards  the  darker 
vowel  was  regarded  as  “  a  very  French  fault  ”  !  It  has  since  become 
the  standard,  but  requires  discretion.  Passy  comments  upon  the 
carelessness  of  speakers  who  pronounce  les  cheveux  blancs,  “  white 
hair,  ’  like  les  cheveux  blonds  ( Petite  Phonetique  Compavee,  p.  105). 
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indicated  are  of  the  slightest,  indeed  that  the  nasalising 
itself  is  no  more  than  a  colouring  given  to  the  vowel. 

The  sound  [a]  is  spelled  am,  an,  em,  en. 


Model  Words: 

dans  [da],  in,  into 
dent  [da],  tooth 
lampe  [la:p],  lamp 
sang  [sa],  blood 
sans  [sa],  without 


champ  [fa],  field 
chant  [fa],  singing,  song 
enfant  [a1 'fa],  child 
blanc  [bid],  white  (masc.) 
blanche  [bld:J],  white  (fern.) 


In  the  nasalised  [o]  the  French  desire  a  strong  tincture 
of  [o].  This  is  obtained  by  raising  the  tongue  slightly 
towards  the  [o]  position. 

[5]  is  spelled  om  and  on. 

Model  Words: 

mon  [mo],  my  (masc.)  fond  [f5],  bottom,  depth 
monde  [m5:d],  world  ombre  [5:br],  shadow 
songe  [s5:3],  dream  tombeau  [t5:bo],  tomb 

Exception.  Written  ien  is  not  pronounced  with  [a],  but 
with  [§].  In  speech  the  short  preceding  [i]  has  been  accele¬ 
rated  until  it  has  become  the  fricative  consonant  [j]  (the 
consonant  sound  in  “  you  ”),  but  many  a  singer  who  is 
tempted  to  stiffen  the  jaw  on  [j]  may  produce  a  better 
tone  by  thinking  of  ien  as  a  diphthong  [is].  In  either  case 
[s]  is  stressed  and  the  preceding  sound  (consonant  or 
vowel)  is  extremely  short. 


Model  Words: 

chien  [fjs],  dog  mien  [mjs],  mine  (masc.) 

bien  [bj  s],  well  tien  [t j  s],  thine  (masc.) 

Important  Note.  Since  “  double  ”  consonants  count  as 
one  ( see  Lesson  V.),  the  French  vowels  followed  by  written 
mm  or  nn  are  not  nasalised :  the  first  m  or  n  is  ignored  and, 
the  vowel  opened. 
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Nasals  Open  Vowels 

le  nom  [ta'no],  the  name  nommer  [no'me],  to  name 

le  don  [la'do],  the  gift  donner  [do'ne],  to  give 

bon  [bo],  good  (masc.)  bonne  [bon],  good  (fem.) 

ancien  [a,rsjs];  ancient  (masc.)  ancienne  [cr'sjsn],  ancient 

(fem.) 

Important  Note  (with  musical  example).  Singers  need 
to  remember  that  when  a  note  is  given  for  the  silent 
verbal  termination  ent  (pres.  ind.  3rd  pers.  plural,  cp. 
Part  Two,  Lesson  VI.)  it  is  sung  not  as  a  nasal  vowel, 
but  as  final  “  mute  e.” 


II  Neige.— 1.  Bemberg. 
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du  co  -  ton,  Qui  tom  -  bent,  qui  tom  -  bent 

[dy  ko  'to  ki  'to  -  bo,  ki  'to  -  bo] 
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durs  fri-  mas,  Qui  gla  -  cent,  Qui  gla  -  cent, 

[dy:r  fri  'ma,  ki  'gla  -  so,  ki  'gla  -  so] 


Students  are  now  prepared  to  complete  the  French 
vowel  table  as  shown  below.1 

Front  Vowels  Back  Vowels 

rounded  normal 


Nasal  Vowels 

ce  £  a  0 

1  This  arrangement  of  the  French  vowel  scale  is  approximately 
that  of  Professor  William  Tilly. 
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Questions  in  Phonetics. 

1.  How  is  an  “  oral  ”  vowel  nasalised  ? 

2.  How  many  nasal  vowels  are  there  in  French  ?  What  are  their 
phonetic  symbols  ?  In  ordinary  spelling,  what  is  the  indication  of 
a  nasal  vowel  ?  Are  vowels  followed  by  mm  or  nn  in  the  spelling 
nasalised  ?  Give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 

3.  Do  nasal  vowels  exist  in  English  ? 

4.  Write  phonetically  four  words  with  [e],  two  words  with  [oe], 
and  five  words  with  [a]. 

5.  Write  phonetically  chien,  bien,  bonne,  donner. 

6.  What  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  verbal  termination  ent  ? 

Questions  in  Diction. 

x.  Does  a  nasal  vowel  retain  the  front  placement  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  oral  vowel  ?  In  what  way  do  the  French  change  the 
character  of  the  nasal  vowel  itself  when  nasalising  ? 

2.  As  heard  in  ordinary  French  speech,  is  [s]  a  favourable  vowel 
for  singing  ?  What  change  is  usually  made  in  [s]  for  singing  ? 

3.  What  undesirable  change  are  singers  inclined  to  make  in  [oe]  ? 

4.  Should  nasalising  give  an  extreme,  or  only  a  slight,  colouring 
to  the  vowel  in  French  ? 

5.  How  may  the  singer  avoid  pronouncing  a  nasal  consonant 
( n  or  m)  after  a  nasal  vowel  ? 

6.  What  is  the  result  of  over-nasalising  ? 

Note. — At  this  point  students  should  take  up  Lessons  I.-III. 
in  Part  II.  This  will  give  an  opportunity  for  a  practical  application 
of  the  phonetic  knowledge  acquired,  and  facilitate  its  assimilation. 
While  approaching  the  language  from  a  different  standpoint  the 
more  difficult  vowel  sounds  may  be  perfected  by  short  periods  of 
daily  practice. 
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THE  SEMI-VOWELS 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  French  word  has  as  many 
syllables  as  vowel  sounds1  (cp.  Lesson  V.).  There  are, 
however,  words  in  which  two  vowels  come  together,  and 
many  such  words  receive  a  different  treatment  in  con¬ 
versation  from  that  which  is  customary  in  formal  speech 
and  song. 

The  French  make  every  effort  to  preserve  an  even 
succession  of  syllables  and  to  begin  each  syllable  with  a 
consonant.  They  link  one  word  with  another,  elide  a  few 
awkward  vowels  and,  as  some  vowels  and  consonants 
are  quite  closely  related  and  may  be  easily  merged,  they 
unconsciously  and  instinctively  rid  themselves  of  an  extra 
vowel  in  certain  syllables  by  accelerating  it  to  the  cor¬ 
responding  consonant.  Thus  Dim  (God)  has  progressed 
in  rapid  speech  from  a  diphthong  [dip]  to  [djp],  and  lion 
from  [lio]  to  [ljo].  The  following  experiment  will  make  this 
point  quite  clear. 

Let  the  student  pronounce  [iu,  iu,  iu,  iu,  iu,  etc.]  with 
short  [i]  and  stressed  [u].  If  the  speed  is  gradually  increased, 
he  will  soon  find  that  instead  of  saying  [iu]  he  is  saying 
[ju].  Then  let  him  try  [yi,  yi,  yi,  yi,  yi],  and  as  his  speed 
increases  he  will  realize  that  tongue  and  lip  do  not  arrive 
at  the  tense  position  of  [y]  quickly  enough  for  a  transi¬ 
tional  sound,  and  that  in  place  of  a  distinct  [y]  he  has 
developed  a  sound  of  consonantal  character — a  weak 
fricative.  The  French  regard  this  compromise  “  semi¬ 
vowel  ”  as  legitimate,  and  in  books  dealing  exclusively 

1  Passy,  Les  Sons  du  Franpais,  p.  59. 
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with  spoken  French  it  is  listed  as  a  consonant  with  the 
phonetic  symbol  [q].  The  same  relation  and  exchange 
exist  between  [u]  and  [w]. 

Note. — “  Semi-vowels  ”  exist  in  English.  In  words  like 
“senior”  ['siinja],  “filial”  ['filjol],  “suave”  [swe-riv], 
“  language  ”  ['laeqgwidg],  transitional  vowels  are  replaced 
by  consonant  sounds  quite  in  the  French  manner. 

Production  of  [q].  It  is  suggested  that  students  review 
the  exercises  given  in  Lesson  VI.  for  the  pronunciation 
of  [yj.  For  those  who  have  learned  to  produce  a  perfect 
[y],  the  easiest  approach  to  [q]  is  along  the  line  of  its 
natural  evolution:  as  a  variation  of  [y]  resulting  from 
speed.  Unless  singers  when  pronouncing  [q]  strive  for  the 
tense  lips  and  high  tongue  position  of  [y],  they  will 
inevitably  produce  [u]  instead  of  [q] ;  they  will  say  [ui] 
or  [wi]  instead  of  [qi],  rounding  the  lips  but  leaving  the 
tongue  too  loose.  Students  are  therefore  urged  to  practise 
(at  first  slowly,  then  rapidly)  [3d].  If  lips  and  tongue  are 
correctly  shaped  at  the  start,  [yi]  is  quite  simple,  and 
speed  will  change  [y]  into  the  semi-vowel  (or  “  semi¬ 
consonant  ”)  [q].  After  practising  [qi,  qi],  try  the  same 
combination  with  different  consonants  [bqi,  pqi,  vqi,  fqi, 
nqi,  etc.].  Listen  acutely  to  the  result,  for  a  student  who 
finds  that  he  is  saying  [bui,  pui]  instead  of  [bqi,  etc.],  must 
return  to  the  slow  repetition  of  [3d],  until  his  tongue  keeps 
a  relatively  high  and  forward  position  on  [q]  even  in 
rapid  utterance. 

For  students  needing  a  more  definite  description  there 
is  the  approach  through  the  consonant  [j]  as  in  “  yet  ” 
[je-rt].  Sustain  the  sound  of  [j]  and  round  the  lips  to  an 
extremely  small  opening  (about  half  the  size  of  the  opening 
for  [u]).  This  will  change  the  sound  of  [j]  to  [q]. 

Model  Words: 

lui  [lqi],  him  la  nuit  [la  'nqi],  the  night 

puis  [pqi],  then  le  bruit  [b  'brqi],  the  noise 
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Rule. — When  in  ordinary  spelling  a  vowel  is  preceded 
by  i,  y,  o,  or  ou,  these  preceding  vowels  take  on  a  con¬ 
sonantal  character  when  initial  or  when  preceded  by  only 
one  consonant. 


Examples  : 

oui  [wi],  yes,  but  plier  [pli-'e],  to  bend 

diamant  [dja'ma],  diamond,  but  prier  [pri-'e],  to  pray 
nuage  [nqa:3],  cloud,  but  cruelle  [kry'sl],  cruel 

There  are,  however,  three  written  combinations  whose 
pronunciation  is  not  affected  by  the  number  of  preceding 
consonants.  These  are  ui,  oi,  ieu.  ui  remains  [pi]  in  formal 
speech  and  even  in  singing,  probably  because  of  the  physical 
difficulty  in  producing  a  genuine  [y]  in  quick  transition  to 
another  sound.  Fui  (“fled”)  is  [fqi],  and  fruit  is  [frqi]. 

The  digraph  oi  is  regularly  [wa] 1  (through  acceleration 
of  the  diphthong  [ua]);  oin  (its  nasalised  form)  being  [we]. 


Model  Words: 

loi  [lwa],  law  soir  [swa:r],  evening 

moi  [mwa],  me  voix  [vwa],  voice 

moins  [mws],  less  etoile  [e'twal],  star 

loin  [lwe],  far  oiseau  [wa'zo],  bird 

Exception.  When  oi  is  preceded  by  r  and  also  when  it 
has  the  circumflex  accent  it  is  pronounced  with  the  darker 
sound  of  [a].1 


Examples  : 

cloitre  [klwaitr],  cloister  roi  [rwa],  king 
croUre  [krwaitr],  to  grow  trois  [trwa],  three 

If  oi  is  preceded  by  consonant  groups  which  are  difficult 
to  combine  with  [w],  such  as  [cr,  dr,  fr,  tr,  bl,  cl,  gl,  pi], 
singers  should  treat  oi  as  a  diphthong  and  use  in  place  of 
[w]  a  very  light  and  rapid  [u],  e.g. : 

croire  [krua:r],  to  believe  croix  [krua],  cross 

gloire  [glua:r],  glory  froid  [fma],  cold 

1  The  line  of  demarcation  is  not  sharply  drawn  between  [wa]  and 
[wa].  For  many  words  usage  varies. 
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Also  in  the  following  words : 
bois  [bwa],  wood  pois  [pwa],  pea 

mois  [mwa],  month  noix  [nwa],  nut 

Written  ieu  is  [ip]  or  [jp]. 


Model  Words: 

dieu  [djp],  God  pieux  [pjp],  pious 

deux  [sjp],  heavens  mieux  [mjp],  better  (adv.) 

The  first  sound  in  these  combinations  (whether  treated 
as  a  “  semi- vowel  ”  or  as  a  “  semi-consonant  ”)  must  be 
very  rapidly  passed  over,  the  second  sound  occupying 
the  full  duration  of  the  syllable — or  note. 

In  singing  rapid  passages  it  is  often  possible  to  give  to 
the  “  semi- vowel  ”  the  consonant  quality  which  it  receives 
in  conversation;  but  in  sustained  singing  a  diphthong  is 
often  preferred  as  smoother  and  more  easily  executed. 
Singers  must  be  guided  by  circumstances  (pitch,  colour, 
the  phrase  in  which  the  word  occurs,  etc.)  in  deciding 
whether  to  regard  the  rapid  transitional  sound  in  words 
like  dieu,  pieux,  moi,  loin,  etc.,  as  a  semi-vowel  or  as  a 
consonant.1  Sometimes  two  notes  are  given  to  some  of 
these  combinations,  necessitating  two  normal  vowels. 


Examples: 

suavite  [sy-a-vi-te]  instead  of  [sqa-vi-'te] 

{Romance,  Debussy) 

inquiete  [&-ki-'s:t(9)]  „  [s-kjs:-t(9)] 

(Hai  luli,  Coquard) 

dJfiance  [de-fi-d:-s(9)]  „  [de-fja:-s(9)] 

(Aria:  La  Juive,  Halevy) 

tuer  [ty-e]  „  [tqe]  ( Carmen ,  Bizet) 

manage  [ma-ri-'a^g)]  „  [marja:3(9)] 

{Carmen,  Bizet) 


1  Quite  recently  a  young  American  singer  studying  in  Paris  was 
directed  to  sing  (in  the  old  air  Bois  epais )  the  word  bois  with  two 
distinct  vowel  sounds  on  one  note :  [bua]  instead  of  [bwa]. 
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The  two  sounds  in  oi,  ui,  ieu,  should  never  be  separated, 
but  the  following  exceptions  are  found: 


radieux  [ra-di-0]  instead 

melodieuse  [me-lo-di-'piz]  ,, 
mine  [ry-'ii-na] 

(Contes 


of  [ra'djp] 

(Faust,  Gounod) 

[meb'dj0:z] 

(. Herodiade ,  Massenet) 

['npina] 

d’ Hoffmann,  Offenbach) 


REVIEW 


Questions  in  Phonetics. 

1.  What  is  a  semi- vowel  ?  Which  semi- vowels  exist  m  English  . 

2.  Which  three  consonant  sounds  are  often  called  semi- vowels  ? 
Give  their  phonetic  symbols  and  their  ordinary  spelling. 

3.  Describe  the  production  of  [q]. 

4.  If  ui  is  preceded  by  two  consonants,  is  [y]  changed  to  [q]  ? 
Give  three  words  with  [qi],  and  write  them  phonetically. 

5.  Give  four  words  with  [wa]  and  two  words  with  [wo],  and 
explain  why  the  latter  are  so  pronounced. 

6.  Write  the  following  words  phonetically:  lieu,  memoir e,  mat, 

suis. 


Questions  in  Diction. 

1 .  What  general  difference  is  made  in  the  treatment  of  a  French 
semi- vowel  in  singing  from  that  in  conversation?  What  is  the 
reason  for  this  difference  ?  Is  the  treatment  of  a  French  semi-vowel 
in  singing  always  the  same  ?  Explain. 

2.  If  the  digraph  oi  is  preceded  by  a  consonant  group  which  makes 
difficult  the  ordinary  pronunciation  [wa],  what  is  the  best  procedure  ? 

3.  Do  ui,  oi,  ieu,  lose  their  diphthongal  character  if  melodically 
divided  upon  two  notes  ? 

NOXE- — While  practising  the  semi- vowels,  students  may  profitably 
continue  the  study  of  Part  II. 
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CONSONANTS 

General  Remarks.  All  French  consonants  differ  some¬ 
what  from  their  English  counterparts  in  that  they  are 
more  energetically  pronounced.  They  seem  more  favourable 
to  good  singing,  for  the  voiced  consonants  are  more  re¬ 
sonant,  and  others  are  produced  crisply  with  the  minimum 
expenditure  of  breath.  All  changes  are  vigorous,  and  when¬ 
ever  possible,  the  position  of  the  following  vowel  sound  is 
prepared  during  or  even  before  the  consonant  articulation. 
(When  the  French  sing  or  say  [bu]  or  [tu:r]  the  lips  are 
protruded  for  the  vowel  while  6  or  f  is  being  pronounced, 
sometimes  even  during  the  preceding  word!)  Since  con¬ 
sonants  either  propel  or  check  the  sound  of  the  vowel, 
they  must,  in  the  interests  of  good  singing  no  less  than  of 
good  speech,  be  not  only  exact  but  delicate  and  dexterous. 
A  slow  or  clumsy  consonant  will  ruin  the  following  vowel 
and,  by  spoiling  his  initial  “  attack,”  may  destroy  a 
singer’s  vocal  comfort  throughout  the  entire  phrase. 

The  consonants  may  be  classed  primarily  as  “  voiced  ” 
or  "  voiceless.”  The  same  motion  of  the  lips  produces 
[p]  without  and  [b]  with  voice;  the  same  tongue  movement 
is  [d]  with  voice,  but  without  it  is  [t],  etc.  Since  every 
consonant  motion  can  be  made  with  or  without  voice, 
every  “  voiced  ”  consonant  has  a  “  voiceless  ”  counter¬ 
part,  although  not  always  present  in  the  same  language. 
For  example,  the  voiceless  form  of  [j]  (the  consonant  in 
“  you  ”)  is  not  used  in  French,  but  it  is  the  German 
consonant  sound  in  ich  [5].  In  French  speech  [1,  r]  (and 
sometimes  [m])  are  unvoiced  after  another  consonant  at 
the  end  of  words  like  table  [tab|],  etre  [s:tj],  etc.,  but  not 
in  singing.  Students  must,  however,  note  the  difference 
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between  final  syllables  such  as  pie,  ble,  tre,  etc.,  in  French 
and  English.  Words  like  “  impossible,”  “  terrible,”  which 
have  syllabic  [1]  in  English  have  in  singing  a  final  syllable 
with  obscure  [3]:  ['pi:pl]  becomes  ['pupal].  If  a  note  is 
given  for  the  final  mute  syllable,  the  French  do  not  sing 
[pal]  but  [pla],  pronouncing  [p]  and  [1]  separately  and 
distinctly  even  when  no  provision  is  made  for  a  final  [a]. 

Except  the  rule  for  unvoiced  [1,  r,  m]  (1 which  does  not 
apply  to  singing),  consonants  are  always  strong  at  the  end 
of  words.  In  English  a  final  [z]  or  [b]  or  [v]  is  partially 
unvoiced.1  “  Rose  ”  begins  strongly  in  English,  but  in 
French  it  ends  strongly  with  a  [z]  so  completely  voiced 
as  to  suggest  a  final  [a].  Pronounce  the  following  words 
with  energetic  final  consonants. 

robe  [rob],  dress  reve  [rs:v],  dream 

barbe  [barb],  beard  couronne  [ku'ron],  crown 

bague  [bag],  ring  garde  [gard],  guard 

soif  [swaf],  thirst  brise  [briiz],  breeze 

Another  important  difference  requiring  attention  and 
careful  practice  is  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  voice¬ 
less  consonants  before  a  vowel.  In  English  [p,  t,  k]  in 
“  Paris,”  “  tea,”  “  calm,”  are  accompanied  by  a  slight 
escape  of  breath  which  would  be  incorrect  in  French.2 

Practise  these  words  with  their  French  equivalents: 
Paris  ['ph3eris]  Paris  [pa'ri] 

tea  [thi:]  the 3  [te] 

calm  [kkum]  calme  [kalm] 


1 A  consonant  is  partially  unvoiced  when  the  vocal  chords  cease 
to  vibrate  before  the  sound  ends.  In  English  the  final  [z]  of  “  rose  ” 
is  voiced  only  at  the  beginning,  whereas  in  French  the  vocal  chords 
continue  to  vibrate  a  little  even  after  the  consonant  has  ceased. 

s  It  is  often  helpful  to  practise  the  French  [k]  with  a  [g]  in  mind. 
The  subconscious  effect  of  the  voiced  [g]  does  much  towards  pro¬ 
ducing  a  [k]  without  the  superfluous  breath. 

*  It  is  “  an  irony  in  spelling  ”  that  t  in  thi,  though  followed  by  h, 
is  quite  unaspirated,  while  in  the  English  word  “  tea  ”  the  escape 
of  breath  is  noticeable. 
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The  Nasal  Consonants.  Except  in  the  energetic  pronun¬ 
ciation  already  noted,  French  [m]  is  the  same  as  in  the 
English  word  “  mine.” 

French  [n]  differs  from  English  [n]  in  that  the  tongue 
tip  is  pressed  against  the  edges  of  the  upper  teeth,  and 
shows  between  the  teeth.  Practise  French  and  English  [n] 
alternately  with  a  mirror,  noting  the  difference  in  position. 

[p]  has  no  English  equivalent.  It  is  the  “  palatal  n  ” 
(so-called)  of  Italian  in  words  like  signor.  The  tip  of  the 
tongue  remains  against  the  lower  teeth,  while  the  front 
of  the  tongue  is  raised  and  pressed  against  the  hard  palate. 
It  is  as  if  the  final  sound  of  the  English  “  sang,”  “  sung,” 
were  pronounced  with  the  front  instead  of  with  the  back 
of  the  tongue.  Lift  the  tongue  to  the  correct  position,  and 
then  try  to  pronounce  the  English  word  “  onion  ”  without 
allowing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  rise,  reducing  the  English 
double  sound  to  a  single  articulation. 

Note. — The  English  double  sound  is  [nj],  "  onion  ”  = 
['Anjon]. 

Pronounce  the  following  words  carefully,  pausing  before 
the  syllable  that  begins  with  gn  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
the  correct  tongue  position  for  [p].  When  [p]  is  final,  try 
to  make  the  release  as  swift  and  unnoticeable  as  possible. 

compagnon  [ko'pa'po],  companion 
agneau  [a'po],  lamb 
magnifique  [mapi'fiik],  magnificent 
campagne  [kcr'pap],  country 
cygne  [si:p],  swan 
eloigner  [elwa'pe],  to  remove 

The  Plosives  (or  Stops)  [bp,  dt,  gk].  The  passage  of  the 
air  is  closed  for  an  instant  at  a  given  point,  then  opened 
as  if  with  a  slight  explosion.  For  [b]  and  [p]  the  closure 
is  made  with  the  lips,  for  [d]  and  [t]  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  and  for  [g]  and  [k]  with  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
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[b]  is  fully  voiced  in  French,  [p],  as  noted  above,  is  not 
accompanied  by  breath.  Both  [b]  and  [p]  sound  more 
vigorous  and  brilliant  than  the  corresponding  English 
sounds. 

Practise  with  various  vowels  the  English  [phir,  phe  t, 
pha,  phou,  phu:],  then  the  French  [pi,  pe,  pa,  po,  pu]. 

[d]  and  [t]  are  distinctly  different  from  the  English 
sounds  because,  instead  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  being 
pressed  against  the  gums  as  in  English,  it  is  pressed  against 
the  upper  teeth,  so  low  as  to  show  between  the  teeth.  In 
addition  to  this  important  difference  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  [t]  before  a  vowel  is  not  followed  by  breath. 
Practise  both  English  and  French  [d]  and  [t]  with  a  mirror, 
alternating  and  noting  the  difference  in  placing  and  sound. 
Combine  with  various  vowels  [thi,  ti;  tM,  ta;  thu,  tu,  etc.]. 

[g]  and  [k]  are  the  same  as  in  English,  except  that  [k] 
before  a  vowel  is  not  accompanied  by  breath. 

Practical  Suggestion.  It  is  better  for  singers  to  keep  out 
of  their  consciousness  the  back  production  of  [g]  and  [k]. 
If  students  practise  [gi,  ki,  ga,  ka,  etc.],  with  the  mind 
fixed  upon  the  action  of  the  organs  the  vowel  may  easily 
slip  from  its  front  position.  If,  instead  of  this,  singers  will 
think  exclusively  of  attaching  the  consonant  to  the  vowel, 
keeping  their  thought  upon  the  point  of  resonance  in  the 
vowel,  they  will  escape  both  a  “  throaty  ”  tone  and  a 
heavy  consonant. 

The  "lateral”  consonant  [1]  is  so  called  because,  while 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  pressed  against  the  teeth  (not 
against  the  gums  as  in  English),  the  breath  escapes  at  the 
sides  of  the  tongue.  A  good  French  [1]  is  pronounced  with 
the  back  of  the  tongue  low  and,  in  singing,  with  a  finely- 
pointed  tip. 

Pronounce  the  word  "  lily,”  noting  in  a  mirror  the 
position  of  the  tongue.  Practise  pronouncing  the  same  word 
with  the  tongue  tip  farther  forward  (as  for  [d,  t]).  Do  not 
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allow  the  tongue  tip  to  thicken,  and  combine  [1]  with 
different  vowels  [li,  le,  la,  lo,  lu,  Is,  etc.]. 

The  trilled  [r].  The  pure  lingual  trill,  made  with  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  is  used  exclusively  in  singing.  Authorities 
are  unanimous  upon  this  point,  and  students  are  warned 
against  the  uvular  trill  which,  once  acquired,  is  difficult  to 
discard.  The  lingual  trill  is  permissible  in  speech  as  well 
as  in  singing.1  In  English  r  is  usually  untrilled  [j]. 

Exercise.  (Among  many  exercises  for  trilling,  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  simplest  for  the  beginner.)  Alternate  the  syllables 
[bo,  do]  or  [to,  do]  with  increasing  speed  until  they  may  be 
easily  substituted,  as  follows :  [bo,  do,  be,  do,  bri,  bre,  bra, 
bro,  bru;  to,  do,  to,  do,  tri,  tre,  tra,  tro,  tru]. 

As  soon  as  [r]  can  be  trilled  with  the  help  of  another 
consonant,  practise  the  following  words,  trilling  the  [r] 
separately.  After  this  the  single  initial  [r]  will  be  compara¬ 
tively  easy :  ca-r,  cceu-r,  pou-r  tou-r,  jou-r,  soi-r  [ka:r,  koerr, 
pu:r,  tu:r,  3u:r,  swa:r]. 

The  Fricatives  (so  called  because  two  of  the  organs  of 
speech  are  so  approximated  that  the  passage  of  air  causes 
friction).  They  are  [vf,  zs,  3J,  j,  q,  w,  (h)]. 

[v]  is  fully  voiced  in  French.  Its  voiceless  companion 
[f]  is  like  the  corresponding  English  sound,  except  for  the 
energy  that  characterises  all  French  consonants. 

[z]  and  its  voiceless  mate  [s]  are  also  like  the  same 
English  sounds. 

[3],  as  already  explained  ( see  Lesson  I.,  p.  10,  note  2),  is 
the  same  as  the  consonant  sound  in  “  azure,”  and  [f]  ( see 
Lesson  II.,  p.  13,  note  3)  is  the  consonant  sound  in  “  shoe.” 

[j]  is  the  consonant  sound  in  “  you.” 

1  Although  in  the  larger  cities  of  France  the  palatal  trill  [r]  or 
the  untrilled  uvular  sound  are  used  in  ordinary  speech,  Passy 
states  in  Sons  du  Franfais,  pp.  98,  99,  that  the  Ungual  triU  [r]  is 
preferred  not  only  by  singers  but  by  orators  and  actors  as  “  more 
resonant  .  .  .  and  less  fatiguing  for  the  throat." 
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[q]  is  a  [j]  with  lip-rounding  {see  Lesson  VIII.,  p.  41). 
For  [w]  the  lips  are  rounded  more  energetically,  other¬ 
wise  it  does  not  differ  from  the  English  sound  in  "  wit.” 

The  production  of  [h]  is  the  same  as  the  corresponding 
English  consonant,  but  [h]  is  not  regularly  sounded  in 
French  except  in  certain  exclamations  ( see  Lesson  X., 
PP-  53,  54)- 
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Questions  in  Phonetics. 

1.  What  primary  classification  applies  equally  to  all  consonants  ? 

2.  Does  each  language  contain  a  “  voiceless  ”  form  of  every 
“  voiced  ”  consonant  ? 

3.  What  is  the  general  difference  between  the  pronunciation  of 
French  and  English  consonants  ? 

4.  How  does  the  French  treatment  of  final  syllables  like  ble,  pie, 
etc.,  differ  from  that  of  equivalent  English  finals  ? 

5.  What  general  difference  exists  between  final  consonant  sounds 
in  French  and  English  ?  Explain  and  give  examples. 

6.  When  does  French  [k]  differ  from  [k]  in  English  ? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  [d,  t,  1]  in  French  and  English  ? 

8.  Give  five  consonant  sounds  which  are  practically  the  same  in 
English  and  French. 

9.  Describe  the  production  of  [p],  and  point  out  two  details  in 
which  it  differs  from  [nj]  in  “  onion.” 

10.  Give  the  phonetic  symbols  of  the  fricative  consonants,  and 
explain  why  they  are  called  “  fricative.” 

Questions  in  Diction. 

1.  Why  do  the  French  consonants  seem  favourable  to  good 
singing  ? 

2.  Why  should  consonant  articulations  be  rapid  rather  than  slow  ? 

3.  Explain  a  possible  result  of  the  inexact  or  clumsy  production 
of  consonants. 

4.  Why  is  it  sometimes  helpful  to  think  of  [g]  when  pronouncing 
the  French  [k]  ?  Is  it  advisable  to  think  of  the  action  of  the  speech 
organs  when  practising  [g]  or  [k]  ?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 
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CONSONANT  SOUNDS  AND  SPELLING 

Having  learned  to  produce  the  French  consonant  sounds 
correctly,  the  student’s  next  necessity  is  to  recognise  their 
relation  to  the  current  spelling  of  the  language.  There  are 
many  phonetic  symbols  which  do  not  differ  from  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  as  ordinarily  employed:  b,  p,  v,  f,  l,  m, 
n,  z,  s,  may  often  be  used  interchangeably,  in  phonetic 
transcription  or  in  spelling — often,  but  not  invariably. 
For  example,  a  final  b  in  spelling  (as  in  aplomb)  stands  for 
no  sound  at  all  in  modem  French.  This  is  the  case  with 
most  final  consonants,  so  that  it  is  easier  to  mention  the 
few  which  are  pronounced  than  to  enumerate  those 
which  are  silent. 

The  letter  r  always  calls  for  pronounced  [r]  except  in 
the  ending  er  ( see  Lesson  II.).  Single  final  c,  f,  l,  are  fre¬ 
quently  sounded,  l  being  always  sounded  in  the  termina¬ 
tions  al,  el,  ol,  eul,  but  irregular  in  final  il  and  ul. 

Words  with  final  consonants  sounded:  lac,  avec,  diet, 
cheval,  seul,  exil,  jour,  pour,  retour,  amour,  cceur,  soir,  venir. 

Note. — The  two  words  boeuf  (“ox”)  and  ceuf  (“egg  ”) 
are  [beef]  and  [cef],  but  the  plural,  boeuf s  and  ceufs,  are 
[bp]  and  [0]. 

The  following  rules  will  be  found  useful  for  reference 
until  the  student’s  practice  enables  him  to  remember  them. 

c  in  the  spelling  calls  for  either  [k,  s]  (or  [g]).1  It  is  [k] 
if  the  consonant  is  followed  by  a,  0,  or  u.  It  is  [s]  if  the 
consonant  is  followed  by  e  or  i. 

1  The  word  second  is  pronounced  [so 'go] — apd  this  applies  to  its 
derivatives  secondaire,  etc. 
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Final  c  (if  pronounced)  will  be  [k],  also  c  before  another 
consonant. 

Examples  : 

cou  [ku],  lac  [lak],  action  [ak'sj  5] ;  scene  [ss:n],  deux  [sjp] 
p  (with  the  cedilla)  will  be  found  when  [s]  instead  of  [k] 
is  required  before  a,  o,  u.  Thus  legon  (“  lesson  ”)  is  not 
[lo'kS],  but  [la'so];  and  gargon  (“  boy  ”)  is  [gar's 5]. 

cc  is  [k]  before  a,  o,  u,  or  a  consonant,  according  to  the 
rule  for  single  c,  but  before  e,  i,  it  is  [ks]  as  in  English. 

Examples  : 

accabler  [aka'ble],  to  crush,  accident  [aksi'da] 
ch  before  a  vowel  is  normally  [[]. 

Examples  : 

chien  [fjs],  cheval  [fa'val],  chagrin  [fa'grs],  chez  [fe], 
chose  [fo:z]. 

Exception.  In  many  words  derived  from  other  languages 
ch  is  [k]. 

Examples:  echo  [e'ko],  Bacchus  [ba'kys],  orchestre  [or- 
'ksstr],  lichen  [li'ksn],  chaos  [kao],  archangel  [ar'kd:3], 
Christ  [krist],  chretien  [kre'tjs]  (“Christian”),  and  many 
others. 

But  there  are  also  many  such  borrowed  words  in  which 
it  keeps  the  regular  sound  [[]. 

Examples:  Psyche  [psi'Je],  chimere  [fi'msir]  (“chimera”), 
Cherubin  [fery'bs]  (but  Cherubini  is  [kerybini]). 

g  in  the  spelling  calls  for  [g]  or  [3],  It  is  [g]  before  a,  o,  u, 
or  a  consonant  (except  n.  See  [p]).  It  is  [3]  before  e,  i,  or  y. 
Examples  : 

grand  [gra],  large  ange  [0:3],  angel 


gloire  [glwa:r],  glory 
gant  [gd],  glove 
gout  [gu],  taste 


page  [pa:  3],  page 
geler  j^a'le],  to  freeze 
neige  [ns:  3],  snow 
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Written  e  between  g  and  a,  o,  or  u,  is  silent,  and  serves 
simply  to  indicate  a  preceding  [3]. 

Examples:  pigeon,  [pi' 3 5],  vengeance  [vd^ais]. 

Written  u  between  g  and  e  or  i  is  also  silent,  indicating 
simply  the  “  hard  ”  [g]  instead  of  [3]. 

Examples: 

guitare  [gi'tair],  guitar  guerre  [ge:r],  war 
gu'ere  [gs:r],  scarcely  guerir  [ge'ri:r],  to  cure 

1.  There  are  a  few  words  (of  little  use  to  the  singer)  in 
which  written  gu  is  pronounced  [gq],  such  as  aiguille 
[e'gqkj],  needle. 

2.  There  are  a  few  “  learned  ”  or  foreign  words  in  which 
gu  before  a  means  [gw],  such  as  guano,  lingual  [gwa'no, 
ls''gwal]. 

gg  remains  [g]  before  a,  0,  u,  or  a  consonant,  but  before 
e  becomes  [g  3]. 

Examples:  suggestion  [syg 3ss'tj5],  suggestif  [syg3ss'tif]. 

gn  in  modem  spelling  means  ordinarily  the  single  con¬ 
sonant  sound  [p]  ( see  Lesson  IX.).  In  a  very  few  words 
(most  of  them  of  no  interest  to  singers)  g  keeps  its  separate 
sound  before  n. 

Examples: 

vigne  [vi:ji],  vine  gnome  [gnoim] 

montagne  [m5''taji],  mountain  magnificat  [magnifi'kat] 
peigner  [ps'pe],  to  comb 

Except  in  exclamations  such  as  Aha! ,  Oho!,  He!,  Halte!, 
etc.,  and  in  the  dialectal  pronunciations  of  certain  provinces 
the  sound  of  h  is  not  indicated  in  the  spelling  of  French 
words.  After  a  consonant  in  words  like  theatre  [teaitj] 
written  h  is  merely  a  useless  relic  of  past  ages.  In  words 
like  trahison  (“  betrayal  ”),  pronounced  [trai'zo],  not 
[trszo],  it  serves  to  separate  vowels  which  in  combination 
indicate  a  single  sound. 

Words  with  initial  h  are  divided  into  two  classes:  those 
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with  “  mute  ”  and  those  with  “  aspirate  ”  h.  Mute  h  is 
treated  as  non-existent,  and  elisions  and  liaisons  are  made 
as  if  it  were  not  there.  Aspirate  h  is  as  silent  under  ordinary 
conditions  as  the  mute  h,  but  no  elisions  or  liaisons  are  made. 

“  Mute  h  ” :  Vhomme  [lorn],  the  man. 

“  Aspirate  h”:  le  heros  [la  e'ro],  the  hero. 

The  safest  procedure  for  the  student  at  this  stage  of 
experience  is  to  leave  h  entirely  unpronounced  (except 
in  the  exclamations  noted)  and  to  look  up  any  word 
with  initial  h  in  the  dictionary  before  deciding  the  question 
of  liaison.1 

j  in  the  spelling  of  words  always  calls  for  [3]  (the 
consonant  in  “  azure  ”). 

Examples:  joli  [30I1],  juste  [3yst],  jar  din  [3ar'ds],  garden. 

j  must  never  be  pronounced  as  in  “  justice  ”  (English 
['d3Astis],  French  [3ys'tis]). 

I,  as  already  noted,  is  irregular  in  the  terminations 
il  and  ul.  The  singer  must  remember  the  following 
useful  words: 

peril  [pe'ril],  peril  fusi(  1)  [fyzi],  gun 

cil  [sil],  eyelash  sourci(  1)  [sursi],  eyebrow 

avril  [a'vril],  April  genii (\)  [3dti],  nice  (masc.) 

The  so-called  “liquid  l”  ox  “l  mouillee”  of  Southern  France 
and  Switzerland  has  been  replaced  in  standard  French  by 
a  simple  [j]  (the  consonant  in  “  you  ”).  This  [j]  is  used  when 
il  or  ill  is  preceded  by  another  vowel.  In  this  case  i  receives 
no  separate  sound. 

Examples: 

oreille  [o'rs’j],  ear  travail  [tra'va'j],  work 

deuil  [doe'j],  mourning  soleil  [so'ls'j],  sun 
feuille  [foe1  j],  leaf  bouillon  [bm'j 5],  soup 

1  For  further  information  regarding  the  “  aspirate  h,"  see  Lesson 
XV.  In  ordinary  dictionaries  words  with  “  aspirate  h  ”  are  differen¬ 
tiated  from  those  with  “  mute  h.” 
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Initial  ill,  as  in  illusion,  illuslre,  is  given  its  normal 
sound  [ily'zj  5],  [i'lystr];  but  there  are  a  few  words  such 
as  fille  fillette  [fi'jst],  in  which  [j]  is  used  although  the 
ill  is  preceded  by  a  consonant. 

Final  [j]  must  be  very  slightly  indicated — like  a  mere 
release  of  the  jaw,  and  it  will  be  noticed  in  the  phonetic 
transcriptions  that  the  vowel  preceding  final  [j]  is  always 
lengthened.1 

ph  in  the  spelling  is  sounded  as  [f]. 

Examples  : 

phare  [fa:r],  beacon  nymphe  [ne:f],  nymph 

q  or  qu  is  usually  [k]. 

Examples:  coq  [kok],  cock,  cinq  [ss:k],  five,2  que  [ko], 
what,  quel  [ksl],  which,  question  [kss'tjo],  quasi  [ka'zi]. 

Note. — In  the  singer’s  vocabulary  (made  up  of  the  older 
and  more  poetic  words,  rather  than  scientific  and  “  learned  ” 
terms,  taken  into  the  language  since  the  sixteenth  century) 
qu  nearly  always  stands  for  [k].  There  are,  however,  a  few 
words  in  which  qu  (before  a)  is  [kw]  or  (before  e  or  i)  [kq]. 

Examples: 

quietude  [kqie'tyd]  equateur  [ekwa'toeir],  equator 

aquarelle  [akwa'rsl]  quatuor  [kwa'tqoir],  quartette 

,  s  in  the  spelling  usually  requires  the  “  sharp  ”  [s]  as 
in  “  insist,”  but  written  s  between  two  vowels,  and  usually 
in  the  liaison,  is  given  the  corresponding  voiced  sound  of  [zj. 

Examples  : 

soif  [swaf],  thirst  visage  [vi'za:3],  face 

espion  [ss'pjo],  spy  raison  [re'zo],  reason,  right 

Je  suis  heureuse  [39  sqi-zoe'r0:z],  I  am  happy  (fern.). 

1  Half  length  is  indicated  by  [■]  instead  of  [:]  ( see  Phonetic  Table, 
p.  1 19).  Thus  fille  has  a  longer  vowel  than  feuille  [fce’j]. 

2  See  pronunciation  of  numbers.  Lesson  XI.,  p.  61. 
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When  s  is  found  between  two  vowels  in  the  spelling, 
owing  to  two  words  being  compounded,  as  in  tournesol 
(“  sunflower  ”),  vraisemblable  (“  likely  ”),  it  keeps  its  sharp 
sound  [s];  but  there  are  a  few  words  like  disgrace,  Alsace 
[diz'gras,  al'zas]  which  have  [z]  through  assimilation.1 

Before  a  consonant  in  names,  written  as,  es,  is,  os  are 
ordinarily  pronounced  [a,  s,  i,  o].  Examples:  Rouget  de 
Lisle  [ru3e  do'lil],  Descartes  [ds'kart],  but  in  Montesquieu, 
Montespan,  Mesmer,  Desdemona,  the  s  is  sounded. 

t  in  the  written  word  is  ordinarily  [t],  as  described  in 
Lesson  IX.,  pp.  45-8.  Examples:  ton,  ta,  t es,  t res,  t riste. 
But  it  is  [s]  in  the  terminations  -tion,  -tial,  -tiel,  -tiable,  -tien 
(in  names),  -tient,  -tieux,  -tience,  -tie  (not  in  -tie  or  -tier). 

Examples  : 

nation  2  [nci'sj  5],  but  amitie  [ami'tje],  friendship 
patience  [pa'sjais],  „  pitie  [pi'tje],  pity 
venitien  [veni'sjs],  ,,  entier  [a/tje],  entire 

When  one  of  the  terminations  requiring  [s]  is  preceded 
by  written  s  the  written  t  retains  its  normal  signification. 

Examples  : 

question  [kes'tjo]  modestie  [modss'ti] 

In  verbal  terminations  like  -tions  the  t  is  given  the  sound 
it  has  in  the  infinitive.  Thus  in  nous  partions  (from  partir) 
t  remains  [t],  but  the  verbs  balbutier  [balby'sje]  (“  to 
stammer  ”),  initier  [ini'sje]  (“  to  initiate  ”),  carry  [s]  into 
all  their  forms. 

Written  w  has  been  introduced  into  the  French  language 
with  foreign  words,  and  is  usually  pronounced  [v]  in  words 

lWhen  a  voiced  and  a  voiceless  sound  come  together,  it  is  often 
easier  to  conform  the  one  to  the  other  than  to  preserve  each  in  its 
regular  pronunciation.  Such  instinctive  adaptation  is  called  assimila¬ 
tion.  In  disgrace,  s  becomes  [z]  by  assimilation  with  the  voiced  [g], 
and  in  Alsace  it  is  affected  by  the  preceding  [1], 

2  Students  must  carefully  avoid  the  [j]  of  similar  English  words ; 
nation  is  [na'sjo],  not  [najoj. 
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derived  from  German,  such  as  'Weber  [ve'bsr],  but  in  words 
taken  from  English  it  is  [w].  Among  such  is  Washington. 

Written  x  may  be  [ks,  k,  gz,  s,  z].  Of  these  [ks]  is  most 
usual. 

Examples  : 

luxe  [lyks],  luxury  extase  [sks'tcnz],  ecstasy 

sphinx  [sfe:ks],  sphinx  exquise  [sks'kkz],  exquisite 

In  the  prefix  ex  followed  by  s,  ce,  or  ci,  x  is  reduced 
to  [k]. 

Examples:  excellent  [skss'ld],  exciter  [sksi'te]. 

In  the  prefix  ex  before  a  vowel  or  “mute  h,”  x  is  [gz]. 

Examples:  exil  [eg'zil],  existence  [egzis'tais],  exotique 
[sgzo'tik]. 

x  is  [s]  in  Bruxelles  [bry'ssl],  Beatrix  [bea'tris],  Cadix  1 
[ka'dis],  in  six  [sis],  dix  [dis]  (“  ten  ”),  soixante  [swa's&t] 
(“  sixty  ”).  It  is  [z]  in  deuxieme  [doe'zjsm]  (“  second  ”), 
dixieme  [di'zjsm]  (“tenth”),  sixieme  [si'zjsm]  (“sixth”), 
dix-huit  [di'zqit]  (“  eighteen”),  dix-neuf  [diz'noef]  (“nine¬ 
teen”),  and  in  the  liaison,  e.g.  six  heures  [si-'zoeir]  (“six 
o’clock  ”),  although  in  the  expression  entre  six  et  sept 
(“  between  six  and  seven  ”)  the  [s]  is  retained. 

Final  x  is  usually  silent  (according  to  the  rule  for  final 
consonants).  Words  with  final  pronounced  a  are  unusual. 
Normal  Examples:  choi{x)  [fwa],  pai(x)  [ps],  pri[x)  [pri], 
crucifi(x)  [krysi'fi],  etc. 

Written  y  is  supposed  to  be  a  consonant  before  vowels. 

Examples:  y eux  [jp]  (“  eyes  ”),  yeuse  [jp:z]  (“  holly-oak  ”), 
hyacinthe  [ja'ss:t],  hyene  [js:n]  (“hyena”). 

There  are  very  few  words  spelled  with  initial  y ,  and  about 
these  the  French  admit  a  certain  hesitation:  for  the  sound 
[j] — by  whatever  letter  shown  in  spelling — may  always  be 
treated  as  a  semi-vowel.  Therefore  a  consonant  is  always 
1  In  regard  to  Cadix,  there  is  some  hesitation ;  [ka'diks]  is  also  used. 
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carried  over  to  words  like  yeux:  vos  yeux  [vo-'zjp],  tes 
jolts  yeux  [ts  3oli-'zj0],  etc.,  and  in  poetry  may  be  found 
examples  such  as  I’hyene  [lie:n].  The  Phonetic  Dictionary 
gives  many  of  these  words  as  having  [j]  “  treated  either 
as  consonant  or  as  vowel.” 


REVIEW 

1 .  Does  a  final  consonant  in  the  spelling  of  a  French  word  indicate 
a  consonant  sound  ?  Explain.  What  is  the  general  rule  ? 

2.  Which  consonant  (if  indicated  in  spelling)  is  most  frequently 
pronounced  ? 

3.  Which  written  terminations  call  always  for  pronounced  [1]  ? 
Write  phonetically  peril,  fusil,  seul,  soleil. 

4.  When  does  c  in  spelling  mean  [k]  and  when  [s]  ?  Give  examples, 
and  write  phonetically  car,  col,  accident.  Why  is  the  “  cedilla  ” 
used  in  garfon ? 

5.  How  is  [J]  spelled  in  French,  and  does  the  ordinary  spelling 
always  indicate  the  same  sound  ?  Explain  and  give  examples. 

6.  When  does  written  g  spell  [g]  and  when  [3]  ?  Write  phonetically 
geler,  guerre,  gant,  pigeon,  lingual,  suggestion. 

7.  In  words  spelled  with  gn,  is  one  sound  called  for  or  two  ?  Write 
phonetically  agneau,  gnome,  magnifique,  montagne,  magnificat. 

8.  Is  the  sound  of  [h]  ordinarily  indicated  in  French  spelling  ? 
Explain,  and  write  phonetically  Aha!  Halle!  theatre,  h&ros. 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  “  mute  h  ”  and  “  aspirate  h  ”  ? 
Explain. 

10.  How  can  you  decide  whether  written  s  calls  for  [s]  or  [z]  ? 
When  does  written  t  mean  [s]  in  pronunciation  ?  Give  three  examples. 

11.  What  sounds  may  be  spelled  with  x  in  French?  Give  five 
words. 

12.  When  does  written  y  indicate  a  consonant  sound  ? 
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USEFUL  WORDS  WITH  VARIABLE  FINALS — NUMERALS — 
NAMES  OF  DAYS  AND  SEASONS 

In  old  French  many  words  had  three  different  pronun¬ 
ciations,  depending  upon  whether  they  stood  before  a 
vowel,  a  consonant  or  a  pause.  Modem  French  recognises 
in  general  but  two  variations,  with  or  without  the  liaison; 
but  there  survive  several  words  whose  final  consonant 
may  be  mute  before  another  consonant,  voiced  before  a 
vowel  (in  liaison)  or  voiceless  before  a  pause. 

Many  numerals  follow  this  ancient  rule;  see  list,  p.  61. 
Plus  and  tons  seem  to  do  so,  but  vary  in  reality  according 
to  their  meaning.  For  example,  plus  may  mean  “  more  ” 
in  the  sense  of  comparison  or  of  addition.  In  the  first 
case  it  is  pronounced  [ply],  or  [plyz]  if  connected  with 
a  following  vowel,  but  if  it  means  “  more  ”  in  the  sense 
of  “  besides,”  or  “  plus  ”  in  any  mathematical  formula  it 
is  pronounced  [plys] . 

“  I  love  thee  no  more,”  je  ne  t'aimeplus  [33  na  tsim(a)1  'ply]. 
“  A  thousand  louis  more!  ”  Mille  louis  de  plus!  [mils  lui2 
da  'plys]. 

“  More  miserly  than  tender,”  plus  avare  que  tendre  [ply-za- 
'vair(a)  ke  'ta:dr(a)]. 

“  I  shall  owe  you  more  than  life,”  je  vous  devrai  plus  que 
la  vie  [.  .  .  plys  ka  .  .  .]. 

1  In  phonetic  transcriptions  (a)  indicates  that  the  sound  would 
not  be  heard  in  conversation,  but  is  required  by  the  melody  (cp.  p.  26) . 

*  Louis  is  normally  [lwi]  unless  divided  on  two  notes,  as  in  the 
passage  quoted  above  (cp.  Lesson  VIII.,  p.  43). 
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When  tons  is  an  adjective  it  is  pronounced  [tu]  ([tuz] 
in  liaison),  but  when  tons  is  a  pronoun  it  is  [tus]. 

“  I  was  admiring  with  all  my  eyes,”  /’ admirals  de  tons  mes 
yeux  [tu  me-zjp]. 

“  I  invite  you  all!  ”  Je  vous  invite  tons !  [33  vu-zs'vit(3)  'tus]. 

Done  (“  then  ”)  is  [do]  before  a  consonant  or  a  pause, 
and  [do:k]  in  the  liaison. 

“Thou  lovest  me  then  no  more?  ”  Tu  ne  m' dimes  done 
plus?  [ty  ns  'ms:m(3)  d5  'ply]. 

“  Why  then?  ”  Pourquoi  done ?  [purkwa  do]. 

“  Who  then  dost  thou  expect  ?  ”  Qui  done  attends-tu? 
[kido:-kata  ty]. 

“  It  is  then  you?  ”  C’est  done  vous?  [ss  do  'vu]. 

When  done  receives  special  stress  as,  for  example,  when 
it  marks  the  conclusion  of  an  argument  (meaning  “  hence,” 
“  therefore  ”),  it  is  [do:k],  as  in  the  famous  philosophical 
affirmation  of  Descartes:  Je  pense,  done  je  suis,  “  I  think, 
therefore  I  am.”  Carmen  says:  Mais  les  vrais  plaisirs  sont 
a  deux,  done  [do:k]  pour  me  tenir  compagnie  j’emmenerai 
mon  amour eux,*“  But  real  pleasures  are  for  two,  therefore 
to  keep  me  company  I  shall  take  along  my  lover.”  Done 
is  nearly  always  used  in  this  sense  and  stressed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence:  Done  [do:k]  c’est  finil  “  Then 
it  is  finished !  ” 

The  exclamation  of  agreement  Soit !  is  pronounced  [swat], 
although,  as  the  present  subjunctive  of  etre,  soit  is  [swa], 

“  If  it  be  true  that  he  is  fickle,”  s’il  est  vrai  qu’il  soit  volage 
[swa]. 

“  So  be  it!  Let  us  start.”  Soit!  Partons  ['swat  par'to]. 

“  So  be  it!  But  very  gently,  .  .  .”  Soit!  Mais  ires  douce- 
ment  .  .  .  ['swat  ms  .  .  .]. 

Pore  (“  pig,”  “swine  ”)  is  [po:r]  in  its  ordinary  meaning, 
but  as  a  term  of  offensive  description  it  is  pronounced  [pork]. 
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There  are  several  words  which  end  normally  in  a  vowel 
sound,  but  are  given  the  consonant  ending  when  stressed 
or  final.  But  (“  goal  ”)  is  officially  [by],  but  nearly  always 
[byt]  if  emphasised ;  fait  (“  fact  ”)  is  [fs],  when  final  [fst], 
also  in  the  emphatic  expressions  Si  fait!  (“  Yes,  indeed !  ”), 
au  fait  (“  in  fact,"  “indeed”).  Exact,  suspect,  distinct,  indis¬ 
tinct,  circonspect  have  final  [kt]  only  for  special  stress.1 

The  Pronunciation  of  Numerals 

In  songs  and  opera  texts  numerals  are  found  with 
surprising  frequency.  Students  should  note  particularly 
the  variations  of  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  19,  20,  80,  81,  etc.  In  dates 
the  numerals  keep  their  ordinary  counting  pronunciation: 
“  the  fifth  of  May  ”  is  le  cinq  [ss:k]  mai. 


1 

Spelling 

Before  a 
Pause 

Before  a 
Consonant 

In  the 
Liaison 

I 

un,  une 

&,  yn 

&,  yn 

«n,  yn 

2 

deux 

dp 

dp 

d0z 

3 

trois 

trwa 

trwa 

trwaz 

4 

quatre 

katr 

'katra 

katr 

5 

cinq 

se:k 

ss 

ss:k 

6 

six 

sis 

si 

siz 

7 

sept 

set 

ss 

sst 

8 

huit 

qit 

T1 

qit 

9 

neuf 

noef 

noe 

noev 1 

10 

dix 

dis 

di 

diz 

11 

onze 

5:z 

5:z 

5:z 

12 

douze 

du:z 

du:z 

du:z 

13 

treize 

trs:z 

tre:z 

trs:z 

14 

quatorze 

ka'torz 

ka'torz 

ka'torz 

1  French  poets  treat  all  such  variable  finals  with  the  greatest 
freedom  and  inconsistency.  Derivatives  such  as  exactement  have 
the  consonant  sounds,  which  are  of  course  no  longer  final 
[egzakts'ma]. 

2  Only  before  heures  and  ans. 
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Spelling 

Before  a 
Pause 

Before  a 
Consonant 

In  the 
Liaison 

15 

quinze 

ks:z 

ks:z 

ks:z 

16 

seize 

ss:z 

se:z 

ss:z 

17 

dix-sept 

dis'sst 

dis'ss 

dis'sst 

18 

dix-huit 

di'zqit 

di'zqi 

di'zqit 

19 

dix-neuf 

diz'noef 

diz'noe 

diz'noev 1 

20 

vingt 

vs 

vs 

vst 

21 

vingt  et  un 

vs’te'oe 

vs'te'ce 

vs'te'cien 

22 

vingt-deux 

vs’t'd0  2 

vs't'd0 

vs’t'd0z 

Spelling 

Pronunciation 

30 

trente 

trd:t 

40 

quarante 

ka'rait 

50 

cinquante 

ss’'kd:t 

60 

soixante 

swa'sait 

70 

soixante-dix 

swasd’t'dis 

80 

quatre-vingts 

katra'vs 

81 

quatr e-vingt-un 

katravs'oe 

82 

quatre-vingt-deux 

katrove'do 

90 

quatr e-vingt-dix 

katravs'dis 

100 

cent 

sa 

IOI 

cent  un 

sd  'ce 

1000 

mil,  mille,  un  millier 

mil,  ce  mi'lje 

2000 

deux  mille 3 

d0  'mil 

One 

million 

un  million 

ce  mi'ljo 

One 

thousand 

un  milliard 

ce  mi'lja:r 

million 

1  Only  before  heures  and  ans. 

2  Vingt-deux  is  more  often  [vsddo]  (cp.  p.  56,  note). 
*  Note  that  mille  does  not  add  s. 
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The  ordinal  numbers  are  usually  formed  by  adding  ieme 
to  the  corresponding  cardinals.  Observe: 


The  first  le  premier 
la  premiere 

The  second  le  second 
la  seconde 
le  (la)  deuzieme 


The  fifth  le  (la)  cinquieme 

The  ninth  le  (la)  neuvieme 

The  last  le  dernier 

la  derniere 


[b  pra'mje] 

[la  pra'mjsir] 

[la  sa'ga]  (in  a  series  of  two) 
[la  sa'gaid] 

[d0''zjsm]  (in  a  series  of 
more  than  two) 
[ss’'kjsm] 

[noe’vjsm] 

[la  der'nje] 

[la  der'njsir] 


Pronunciation  of  the  Months,  the  Days  of  the 
Week,  and  the  Seasons 


January 

janvier 

[3aVje] 

February 

fevrier 

[fevri'e] 

March 

mars 

[mars] 

April 

avril 

[a'vril] 

May 

mai 

[ms] 

June 

juin 

[3fiS] 

July 

juillet 

[3y'je,  3qi'je] 

August 

ao{it 

M 

September 

seplembre 

[ssp'tdibr] 

October 

octobre 

[ok'tabf] 

November 

novembre 

[na'vdibr] 

December 

decembre 

[de'saibr] 

Sunday 

dimanche 

[di'maij] 

Monday 

lundi 

[loe-'di] 

Tuesday 

mardi 

[mar'di] 

Wednesday 

mercredi 

[msrkra'di] 

Thursday 

jeudi 

[30’'di] 

Friday 

vendredi 

[vd’dra'di] 

Saturday 

samedi 

[sam'di] 
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Spring  le  printemps  [la  prs’'td] 

Summer  Vete  [le'te] 

Autumn  Vautomne  [lo’'ton] 

Winter  Vhiver  [li'vsir] 

Examples  : 

“  Two  little  hands,”  deux  petites  mains  [dp  pa  tit  (3)  'me]. 

“  The  third  day,”  le  troisieme  jour  [b  trwazjsm  '3u:r]. 

“  Four  hundred  louis,”  quatre  cents  louis  [katra  sa  'lwi]. 

“  Ten  sheep  for  one  kiss,”  dix  moutons  pour  un  baiser  [di 
muto  pur-cie  bs'ze]. 

“  I  shall  have  ten  of  them,”  j’en  aurai  dix  ^a-nore  'dis] . 

“  I  have  lived  here  nearly  forty  years,”  il  y  a  presque 
quarante  ans  que  je  vis  id  [i-li  a  preska  karckta  ka  3a 
vi-zi  'si]. 

“  One  evening,  it  was  Sunday,”  un  soir,  c’etait  dimanche 
[ce  swa:r,  se'ts  di'md:J(a)]. 

“Dearest,  here  is  April!”  Mignonne,  void  Vavril!  [mi- 
'po:n(a),  vwasi  la'vril]. 

“  Autumn  with  misty  sky,”  automne  au  del  brumeux 
[o'ta-no  sjsl  bry'mp]. 

“  I  was  bom  (on)  a  Sunday,”  je  suis  ne  un  dimanche  [3a 
sqi  ne  oe  di'ma:J], 

“  All  winter  the  fairy  Tout  Vhiver  la  fee  [tu  li've:r  la  'fe(a)] 
composes  romances  compose  des  romances  [k5’po:z(a)  ds 

ro'ma:s(a)] 

for  the  next  spring!  ”  pour  le  prochain  printemps!  [pur 

la  proje  prs'Ta]. 

Note. — Songs  and  opera  texts  from  which  phrases  are 
quoted  in  this  lesson  are:  Vieille  Chanson,  Bizet;  Hai  luli, 
Coquard;  Filles  de  Cadix,  Delibes;  Automne,  La  Fee  aux 
Chansons,  Faure;  Serenade  d’un  Passant,  Massenet;  La 
Menace,  Roussel;  Bergerette,  Weckerlin.  Operas:  Carmen, 
Bizet;  Louise,  Charpentier;  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Debussy; 
Manon,  Massenet. 
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REVIEW 

1.  How  many  pronunciations  may  some  French  words  have, 
and  what  determines  them  ? 

2.  Give  two  pronunciations  of  tons  and  explain  when  they  are  used. 

3.  In  how  many  ways  may  plus  be  pronounced  ?  Write  them 
phonetically,  and  explain  what  determines  their  use. 

4.  Transcribe  phonetically,  and  translate  the  following  phrases 
from  Carmen :  Qui  done  attends-tu?  C’est  done  vous?  Tu  ne  m’ dimes 
done  plus? 

5.  When  are  the  following  words  pronounced  with  a  final  con¬ 
sonant,  and  when  do  they  end  in  a  vowel  sound :  but,  fait,  exact, 
distinct  ? 

6.  Show  the  pronunciation  (phonetically)  of  the  numerals  4,  5, 
6,  9,  10,  before  a  vowel,  before  a  consonant,  before  a  pause. 

7.  Write  phonetically  the  names  of  the  months,  days  of  the  week, 
and  the  seasons. 

8.  Translate :  dix  moutons,  le  troisieme  four,  deux  petites  mains, 
e’etait  dimanche,  void  I’avril,  le  printemps  vient  d  toi. 
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THE  LIAISON 

In  singing,  recitation,  the  classic  drama,  whenever  there 
is  occasion  to  display  the  beauty  of  their  language,  the 
French  strive  for  all  the  smoothness  compatible  with  an 
incisive  articulation,  and  therefore  prefer  open  to  closed 
syllables.  In  the  passage  of  time  this  has  led  to  the  dropping 
of  many  final  consonants  which  were  formerly  pronounced. 
Passy  cites  the  word  tout  (“  all  ”),  ordinarily  pronounced 
[tu].  Tout  le  monde  is  [tu  la  m5:d],  (“all  the  world,”  “every¬ 
body  ”).  When  a  word  of  this  kind  comes  before  another 
commencing  with  a  vowel,  the  reason  for  dropping  the 
final  consonant  no  longer  exists:  tout  d  toi  is  therefore 
[tu-ta'twa],  (“  all  to  thee,”  "all  thine”),  the  phrase  now 
being  properly  syllabified  according  to  the  French  ideal. 
The  term  liaison  in  its  strictest  sense  is  applied  only  to 
the  linking  with  a  following  vowel  of  a  consonant  which 
is  ordinarily  silent,  but  it  seems  equally  applicable  to  other 
cases,  since  any  consonant  which  is  carried  over  is  treated 
as  belonging  to  the  following  word. 

The  employment  of  the  liaison  in  speech  varies  consider¬ 
ably  according  to  circumstances  and  the  individual.  In 
“  literary  language  ”  it  is  used  more  than  in  familiar 
conversation,  much  more  often  in  poetry,  and  more  often 
still  in  singing.  Rules  are  somewhat  flexible,  much  being 
left  to  that  elusive  quality  “  good  taste.”  There  are, 
however,  certain  fundamental  ideas  in  which  authorities 
agree. 
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Normal  liakons.  It  is  usual  to  make  the  liaison  within 
a  phrase  rather  than  between  two  phrases  in  a  sentence, 
and  only  with  words  in  close  logical  connexion.  Conforming 
to  this  general  rule,  any  word  ending  in  a  consonant  sound 
may  be  linked  to  any  following  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel  or  “mute  h”;  therefore  the  following  liaisons  are 
made  as  a  matter  of  course. 

amour  eternel  [amu-retsr'nel],  eternal  love. 
tombe  aimee  [toi-bs'me],  beloved  tomb. 
calme  et  charmant  [kal-me  Jar'md],  calm  amd  charming. 
cette  ame  adorable  [ss-tar-madora’bb],  this  adorable  soul. 
mon  coeur  enivre  [mo  koei-rani'vre],  my  elated  heart. 
commeun  collier  noir  [ko-mce  kolje  nwa:r],like  ablack  collar. 
s’il  m'aime  encore  [sil  ms:-md''ko:r],  if  he  loves  me  still. 
Words  written  with  a  final  consonant  not  ordinarily 
pronounced  may  carry  over  this  final  consonant  to  a  vowel 
or  “mute  h”  in  most  cases  where  the  two  words  are 
logically  connected,  as  for  example  : 

1.  Subject  or  object  pronouns  with  their  verbs:  nous 
nous  aimions  [nu  nu-zs'mjo],  je  vous  aime  [30  vu-'zsim]. 

2.  Articles  and  adjectives  with  their  nouns,  and  pre¬ 
positions  (except  selon)  with  their  subject:  les  hommes 
[ls-'zom],  jours  heureux  [3u:r-zce'r0],  en  ecoutant  [a-neku'ta]. 

3.  Adverb  with  the  word  it  qualifies:  trop  eveillee  [tro¬ 
pe  vs' je], 

4.  The  component  parts  of  French  locutions:  mot  d  mot 
[nio-ta'mo],  (“  word  for  word  "),  nuit  et  jour  [nqi-te^urr], 
(“  night  and  day  ”),  etc. 

Besides  these  regular  liaisons,  the  auxiliaries  avoir  and 
etre,  and  other  verbs  in  daily  use  such  as  alter,  devoir, 
falloir,  vouloir,  etc.,  are  frequently  linked  to  the  following 
verb. 

quand  il  eut  acheve  [kd-ti-ly-taj (3)  've],  (“  when  he  had 
completed  ”). 

je  vais  attendre  ma  cousine  [33  vs-za'td'dr(3)],  (“  I  am  going 
to  wait  for  my  cousin  ”). 
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Another  liaison,  not  used  in  conversation,  but  cus¬ 
tomary  in  singing,  is  that  of  infinitives  in  er :  aimer  a  loisir 
[e'me-ra  lwa'ziir],  porter  en  nous  une  ardeur  [porte-ra 
nu-zy-nar'doe:r].  It  is  not  good  taste  to  link  too  many  of 
these  infinitives  in  succession.  In  Mignon’s  song  (Musical 
Example  i)  the  comma  after  the  first  aimer  should  be 
scrupulously  observed. 


Musical  Examples: 


Connais-tu  le  pays. 

Thomas. 

i 

P .  s  —  i  * 

 p. 

Tr-te^tp—TY  ~N-~i  r~ 

l  1 

r/Tv  l7  k  <>  ^  !  J  m 

1  ^  t  m  •  "J* 

-•m  j  ^ 

vi/  v v  o  m  m  j 

w  v  m 

- 0 - 

vi  -  vre,  Ai-  mer,  ai-nier  et  mou  -  rir- - 

[vi:  -  vro,  e  -  'me,  e-  me-re  mu  -'ri:  -  r] 


Green.  Debussy. 


-f  •  •  *  i 

e  nc  r  r  *  ?  r: 

-V - V - / - pr- 

4 - L 

Que  le  vent  du  ma  -  tin  vient  gla-cer  a  mon  front, 
[ka  la  vq  dy  ma  -'ts  vjs  gla  -'se  -ra  m3  fra] 


The  liaison  may  take  place  not  only  before  vowels,  but 
also  before  the  so-called  “  semi-vowels.”  1 

Tes  yeux,  tes  jolis  yeux!  [ts-'zjp,  t£3oli-'zj0],  thy  eyes,  thy 
pretty  eyes. 

charmant  oiseau  [farma-twa'zo],  charming  bird. 

.  It  is  usually  the  last  consonant  which  is  carried  over, 
but  a  liaison  may  be  made  with  a  final  mute  syllable, 
linking  one  or  more  consonants  and  eliding  the  final 
“  mute  e.” 

Ouvre-toi,  gouffre  amer!  [uvr(o)  twa,  gu-fra'msir],  Open 
thyself,  bitter  gulf ! 

1  Written  y,  u,  oi,  before  a  vowel,  are  treated  either  as  consonants 
or  as  vowels  (cp.  Lesson  VIII.). 
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Ta  levre  est  de  corail  [ta'ls:-vrs  da  ka'ra-  j],  Thy  lip  is  of  coral. 
Notre  puissance  est  redoutable  encore  [natra  pip'sdi-ss 
radu'ta-bla-'  ko:r(a)],  Our  power  is  still  formidable. 

From  the  verbal  termination  -ent — sung  as  [a]  if  a  note 
is  given  for  it — the  final  t  may  be  carried  over  (though  of 
course  this  is  not  done  in  conversation). 1 

versent  une  harmonie  [/vErsa-ty-narma/ni(a)])  pour  out  a 
harmony. 

Les  etoffes  .  .  .  s’allument  au  soleil  [.  .  .  sa'lyma-to  .  .  .], 
The  stuffs  (hangings)  are  glowing  in  the  sun. 

Us  ca'lment  aussitot  [il'kalma-tosi'to],  they  calm  at  once. 

The  following  consonants  are  given  a  different  sound  in 
the  liaison :  d,  f,  g,  s,  x. 

d.  Except  in  nord-est  [nar-'dest],  nord-ouest  [nor-'dwest] 
and  from  sud  [syd],  (“  south  ”),  d  is  linked  as  t. 

L' ombre  d’un  grand  arbre  [gra-'tarbr],  The  shadow  of  a 
great  tree. 

Quand  elle  croisait  les  bras  [kd-tel  .  .  .],  When  she  crossed 
her  arms. 

/.  Final  /is  linked  as  v  from  neuf,  but  only  before  certain 
words:  neuf  heures  [noe-'vceir],  neuf  ans  [noe-'vd] ;  but  one 
would  certainly  pronounce  neuf  etoiles  with  /  [nce-fe'twal]. 

g.  Final  g  is  not  regularly  linked  except  from  the  adjec¬ 
tive  long,  when  it  is  carried  over  as  k.  Notre  long  amour 
[notra  15-ka'mmr]. 

s.  From  words  with  unpronounced  final  5  the  consonant 
is  linked  as  z:  des  arbres  [de-'zarbr],  nos  amours  [no-za'murr], 
but  from  words  like  faiblesse,  fils,  jadis,  lys,  angelus,  etc., 

1  Students  who  have  taken  up  Part  II.  in  connexion  with  the 
phonetic  section  of  this  book  should  be  able  to  distinguish  content 
(adj.)  from  content  (verb),  excellent  (adj.)  from  the  verb  form  excellent , 
and  know  when  the  final  ent  is  [a]  and  when  it  is  [a]. 
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which  end  in  the  actual  sound  of  s,  the  consonant  is  carried 
over  unchanged. 

Quelle  ivresse  ineffable!  [ivrs-sins'fabl],  What  ineffable 
ecstasy ! 

Roses,  lilas,  lys  el  jasmin  [li-se  3as'ms],  Roses,  lilac,  lily 
and  jasmine. 

x.  Final  x  becomes  z  in  liaison  (cp.  Lessons  X.,  XI.). 
aux  etoiles  [o-ze'twal]  doux  entretien  [du-zcrtro'tj  s] 

Forbidden  and  unusual  liaisons.  The  liaison  is  naturally 
avoided  between  words  which  are  separated  by  a  mark 
of  punctuation,  unless  it  is  possible  to  proceed  without 
materially  altering  the  stress  or  the  sense  of  the  words. 
In  the  first  example  (from  Jeanne  d’ Arc)  the  comma 
before  the  final  word  must  not  be  ignored,  but  in  the 
passage  from  Michaela’s  aria  (example  from  Carmen)  many 
singers  carry  over  to  the  word  helas  rather  than  break  the 
musical  phrase.  This  is  a  question  always  requiring  sound 
judgment  in  regard  to  both  text  and  music.  Sometimes 
the  words  would  be  weakened  by  any  change  in  the 
punctuation,  but  at  other  times  the  melodic  line  requires 
first  consideration. 

Musical  Example  i: 


Adieu,  forets  (Jeanne  d’Arc).  Tschaikowsky. 


et  vous  pai  -  si  *  bles  val  -  Ions,  a  -  dieu  ! 

[e  vu  ps  -  'zi:  -  bla  va  -  'lo,  a  -  'djo] 


Musical  Example  2: 

Aria  (Carmen). 


van  -  te,  Je  dis,  he  -  las  !  Que  je  re  -  ponds  de 

[39  di  -  ze  -  'las,  k9  39  re  -  'po  da 

etc. 
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The  liaison  should  be  omitted  whenever  it  would  confuse 
the  meaning ;  therefore  the  final  consonant  is  never  carried 
over  from  names  such  as  Jean,  Louis  (lest  Louis  become 
Louise').  In  Musical  Example  3  note  that  the  liaison  is 
made  only  from  the  feminine  Jeanne. 

Musical  Example  3: 


Chantons  les 

-&4  „ 

amours  de  Jean. 

Weckerlin. 
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Jean  ai  -  me  Jean  -  ne,  Jeanne  ai  -  me  Jean, 
[3a  s  -  m3  za  -  na,  za  -  ne  -  ms  3a] 


Remark. — Many  masculine  adjectives  have  in  liaison 
the  pronunciation  of  their  feminine  form,  but  this  does 
not  often  affect  the  meaning  of  a  phrase.  Example:  petit 
oiseau  [pati-twa'zo]. 

No  liaison  is  ever  made  from  et  (“  and  ").  In  Louise, 
Act  II.,  the  artichoke-vendor  calls  et  a  un  sou  [earn  'su] 
(“and  for  a  penny”).  Later  the  view  is  described  as 
pleasant,  “  and  open  to  Paris,”  et  ouvert  a  Paris  [e  uvs:- 
ra  pa'ri],  and  there  is  still  another  example  in  Louise’s 
impassioned  plea  for  liberty:  et  emprisonnee  par  votre 
aveugle  tendresse  [e  a-  prizo'ne  par  vo-tra'voe:gb  ta'drssfc)]. 

Do  not  link  any  final  consonant  to  words  beginning  with 
“aspirate  h,”  nor  to  the  words  onze  (11),  onzieme  (nth) 
oid  (“  yes  ”). 

Mais  oui!  [ms  wi],  But  yes! 

sans  amour  et  sans  haine  [sa  'em  (9)],  without  love  and 
without  hate. 

quelques  hetres  epars  [kelka  'sffra-ze'pair],  a  few  scattered 
beech-trees. 

Remark. — The  pronunciation  of  certain  words  with 
“aspirate  h  ”  is  a  custom  of  recent  years.  For  example,  huit 

F 
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(8)  was  not  originally  so  treated  and  it  is  still  correct  to 
say  [di-zqit]  and  [di-zqi'tjcm]  for  dix-huit  and  dix-huitieme 
(18  and  18th).  The  absence  of  the  printed  elision  is  the 
student’s  only  means  of  recognising  words  with  “aspirate 
h”  and  even  the  elision  may  be  at  times  misleading.  For 
example,  since  V heroine,  I’heroisme  have  ‘  mute  h,  l  heros 
is  a  fair  assumption,  but  le  heros  has,  quite  inconsistently, 
the  “aspirate  h,”  and  it  is  neither  agreeable  nor  diplomatic 
to  refer  to  les  heros  as  [ls-ze'ro]  ( les  zeros!).  To  make  a 
liaison  to  any  word  beginning  with  “  aspirate  h”  is  regarded 
by  the  French  as  a  vulgarism,  therefore  an  appeal  to  the 
dictionary  is  earnestly  recommended  in  all  doubtful  cases. 

Do  not  carry  over  a  silent  final  consonant  from  any  noun 
in  the  singular,  except  in  locutions,  as  already  stated. 

No  prohibition  holds  more  snares  for  the  unwary!  It 
is  difficult  to  remember  that  one  may  say  mot  a  mot  with 
the  liaison  [mo-ta'mo],  but  must  sing  un  mot  encore  without 
it  [oe  mo  d-'ko:r];  that  only  in  the  expression  nuit  et  jour 
may  the  t  be  carried  from  nuit. 


Musical  Example  i: 


Si  mes  vers  avaient  des  ailes!  Hahn. 
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Us  ae  -  cour-raient,  nuit  et  jour - 

[il  -  za  -  kur  -  re  nqi  -  te  311:  -  r] 


Musical  Example  2: 


Nocturne.  Chausson. 


La  nuit 
[la  'nqi: 


6  -  tait  pen  -  sive 
e  -  ts  pa  -  'si  :  v] 
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ma  nuit  au  sombre  voile  [ma  'nqi  o  s5:bra  'vwal(3)],  my 
night  with  the  dark  veil. 

0  main  oil  tremblera  ma  main  [o  ms  u  trd’blara  ma  'ms], 
Oh  hand  wherein  will  tremble  my  hand. 

Oil  va  ton  esprit  en  revant?  [u  va  to-nss'pri  a  rs'va],  Where 
goes  thy  spirit  in  dreaming  ? 
mon  chemin  ardu  [mo  Jams  ar'dy],  my  arduous  path. 

Le  vent  a  change  [la  'va  a  Ja'3e],  The  wind  has  changed. 

In  several  of  the  above  examples  it  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  no  real  reason  to  connect  the  noun  with  the  next 
word  except  the  desire  for  a  smooth  musical  progression. 
In  the  first  three  the  noun  is  followed  by  a  preposition 
belonging  logically  to  the  following  clause:  “  with  the  dark 
veil,  wherein  my  hand,”  etc.  In  the  last  example  there 
is  shown  a  rather  awkward  transition  from  [a]  to  [a], 
and  in  such  cases  French  singers  sometimes  have  an 
infinitesimal  arret  (“  stop  ”)  after  the  noun  which  they  do 
not  wish  to  link,  not  definite  enough  to  be  recognised 
as  a  pause  or  breath,  but  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  fresh 
speech  impulse. 

Musical  Example: 


Le  Temps  des  Lilas.  Chausson. 
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Le  vent  a  chan  - 
[la  va  a  JU  -  'je] 


Note. — If  the  final  t  is  carried  from  vent  the  word  will 
sound  like  vente,  which  may  mean,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  either  an  auction  sale  or  the  felling  of  trees ! 

The  above  rule  is  quite  strictly  observed  in  relation  to 
nouns  ending  in  a  nasal  vowel  (with  written  m,  n).  Final 
m  is  never  linked  except  from  the  few  nouns  which  have 
it  as  an  actual  final  sound:  harem  [(h)a'rem],  Jerusalem 
[3eryza'lem],  geranium  [gera'njom],  etc.  Adjectives  and 
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adverbs  ending  in  a  nasal  vowel  generally  link  final  n  to 
closely  connected  words :  un  homme  [oe-'nom],  mon  enfant 
[m5-nd,/fd],  ton  ame  [to-'naim],  vain  espoir  [vs-nss'pwa:r], 
aucun  autre  [okce-'notr],  rien  a  dire  [rjs-na'diir],  etc.  Note 
that  n  is  carried  over  without  affecting  the  sound  of  the 
preceding  nasal  vowel.  No  liaison  is  made  from  chacun, 
selon,  environ,  quelqu’un. 

Exceptional  instances.  In  Paris  many  years  ago  the 
writer  was  sharply  corrected  for  linking  the  final  n  of 
horizon  in  the  following  line  from  Manage  des  Roses 
(Franck) :  Notre  horizon  est  ferme,  properly  sung  [no-trorizo 
sfer'me] ;  yet  in  the  Aria  from  Herodiade  it  is  customary 
to  sing  enfant  abandonnee  with  the  liaison,  and  in  the 
Gavotte  from  Manon  the  line:  obeissons  quand  leur 
voix  appelle  is  always  sung  with  a  delicately  indicated 
but  quite  distinct  consonant  carried  over  from  voix. 

Musical  Examples: 


Mariage  des  Roses.  Franck. 
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Notre  ho  -  ri  -  zon  est  fer  -  me 
[no  -  tro  -  ri  -  zo  s  far  -  me] 


Aria  (Herodiade).  Massenet. 
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Gavotte  (Manon)  Massenet. 
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Neither  of  these  irregular  liaisons  leads  to  any  con¬ 
fusion  of  meaning,  and  they  have  this  detail  in  common: 
that  the  linking  prevents  the  meeting  of  two  vowel  sounds 
which  are  either  identical  or  so  similar  that  the  second 
could  not  be  easily  separated  from  the  first  without  a 
glottal  stop.1  Even  in  reading,  the  French  will  resort  to 
almost  any  means  in  order  to  avoid  the  forbidden  “  hiatus.”  2 

Norms  like  nez,  voix,  bras,  Mas,  etc.,  with  unchanging 
termination,  may  always  link  the  final  consonant  when 
in  the  plural:  les  Mas  en  fleur  [Is  lila-za  'floe:r].  Plural  s 
may  always  be  carried  over,  even  from  nouns  that  would 
not  be  linked  if  in  the  singular:  ces  mots  audacieux  [ss 
mo-zoda'sjp].  Also  when  silent  final  consonants  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  r,  a  liaison  is  made  with  the  r. 

Mort  a  I’impie!  [mo:-ra  ls,Api],  Death  to  the  impious! 
ton  regard  illumine  [to  ragai-rilymi'ne],  thy  illuminated 
glance. 

tout  convert  encore  de  rosee  [.  .  .  kuve:-rd'ko:r(a)],  still 
all  covered  with  dew. 

Remark. — In  singing,  the  final  5  is  carried  over  from 
toujours :  toujours  a  toi  [tu3u:r-za'twa] ;  also,  under  the 
same  conditions,  from  vers,  envers. 

Nouns  like  remords,  retards,  corps,  vers,  link  the  r  in  the 
singular,  but  the  s  [z]  in  the  plural. 

Si  mes  vers  avaient  des  ailes  [si  ms  vs:r-zavs  ds-'zsla],  If 
my  verses  had  wings. 

Le  remords  est  vain  [la  ramoi-rs'vs],  Remorse  is  vain. 

1  The  "  glottal  stop  ”  sounds  like  a  slight  snap.  It  is  produced 
by  forcing  open  the  resisting  vocal  chords  with  a  small  but  explosive 
breath  impulse.  It  is  not  heard  in  standard  French,  and  is  generally 
regarded  as  detrimental  to  good  singing. 

2  The  "  hiatus,”  or  meeting  of  two  vowels,  is  disliked  by  the 
French  as  contrary  to  their  general  rule  for  the  division  of  syllables. 
They  tolerate  the  meeting  of  two  different  vowels  and,  in  familiar 
conversation,  of  the  same  vowel ;  but  they  condemn  the  meeting 
and  awkward  repetition  of  the  same  vowel  sound  in  poetry.  Some¬ 
times  they  avoid  the  hiatus  by  inserting  an  aspirate  (cp.  Lesson  XIV.). 
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Amour,  ferme  leur  ames  aux  remords  importuns)  [.  .  .  o 
ramo:r-zs'por'tde],  Love,  close  their  soul  to  importunate 
remorse ! 

Verb  forms  ending  in  r  followed  by  another  written 
consonant  require  discretion,  and  the  French  show  what 
seems  to  the  struggling  foreigner  a  lamentable  incon¬ 
sistency  in  their  treatment  of  them.  Contrast  the  two 
musical  examples.  In  the  line  from  Chanson  Triste  the  r 
is  carried  over  from  dort  according  to  rule,  but  good 
French  singers  link  the  s  of  dors  in  the  line  quoted  from 
La  Cloche,  although  they  read  the  same  line  with  the' 
liaison  of  r\ 

Musical  Example  i: 


Chanson  Triste.  DurARC. 


[da  to  'kce:r  do-roe  kler  do  ly  -  no 


Musical  Example  2: 

La  Cloche.  Saint-Saens. 
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Tu  dors  en  ce  mo-ment 
[ty  'dor  -  za  so  mo  -'ma] 


In  some  cases  the  rule  must  be  disregarded  in  order  to 
distinguish  one  verb  from  another,  e.g.  il  sert  from  il  sene, 
and  in  the  interrogative  form  the  last  written  consonant 
is  carried  over  to  the  pronoun.  Pourquoi  ne  meurt-on  pas? 
[purkwa  no  moe:r-t5  'pa],  but  II  meurt  avec  courage  would 
be  [il  moei-ravsk  ku'rai3]. 
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While  words  ending  in  pronounced  ct  (such  as  correct, 
direct,  tact,  etc.)  link  the  t.  There  are  two  or  three  with 
unpronounced  ct,  and  these  eccentrically  link  the  c :  aspect 
effrayant  [asps-kefrs'jd]. 

Final  p  is  not  linked  except  from  trop,  beaucoup ;  trop 
aime  would  be  sung  [tro-ps'me]. 


The  liaison  from  the  nouns  rang  (“  rank  ”),  sang 
(“  blood  ”),  joug  (“  yoke  ”)  is  now  considered  affected  in 
speech,  but  may  be  used  in  singing  if  the  phrase  seems 
to  need  the  extra  consonant  to  bring  out  the  meaning. 
In  the  Marseillaise  the  line  Qu’un  sang  impur  abreuve 
nos  sillons  is  always  sung  with  the  liaison,  as  shown  in 
the  musical  example. 


Musical  Example: 


La  Marseillaise. 

4 


Qu’un  sang  im  -  pur 
[koe  sa-  ke  -  py: 


breu  -  ve  nossil  -Ions, 
brce:  -  va  no  si  -  jo] 


As  the  correct  use  of  the  liaison  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  the  written  language,  it  follows  naturally  that  the  un¬ 
educated  make  mistakes,  replacing  one  consonant  with 
another,  changing  or  inserting  sounds  where  none  exist. 
A  few  of  these  interpolations  have  established  themselves 
in  normal  French  (probably  because  they  ensure  a  smooth 
progression).  One  of  these  is  the  change  of  final  [a]  to  [e] 1 

1  All  such  interrogatives  (parle-je,  dusse-je  ?  etc.)  are  treated  as 
compound  words  ending  in  a  mute  syllable,  and  the  stressed  vowel 
is  therefore  opened  somewhat  (regardless  of  orthography !)  and 
approaches  [s]. 
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in  certain  interrogatives :  Je  parle  becomes  parle-je?  je 
dusse  becomes  dusse-je?  Another  is  the  t  in  a-t-il?  aime- 
t-il?  (formerly  a-il?  etc.).  The  populace  cheerfully  adds 
to  these  interpolated  consonants,  but  such  irregularities 
are  found  mainly  in  complaintes  and  other  popular  songs 
which  students  will  do  well  to  postpone  until  some  knowledge 
of  French  idioms  has  been  gained.1 

This  lesson  does  not  include  every  possible  example  and 
rule,  but  aims  to  offer  to  singers  the  “irreducible  minimum” 
of  knowledge.  The  proper  use  of  the  liaison  presents  many 
problems,  and  requires  patient  and  acute  observation. 

Note. — In  addition  to  the  musical  examples  in  this 
lesson  phrases  are  quoted  from  the  following  songs  and 
operas:  Chere  Nuit,  Bachelet;  A  toi,  Bemberg;  Romance, 
Green,  Chevelure,  II  pleure  dans  mon  cceur,  Debussy;  Le 
Manoir  de  Rosamonde,  Duparc;  Nocturne,  Roses  d’ Ispahan, 
Faure;  La  Chere  Blessure,  Pay  sage.  Si  mes  vers  avaient  des 
ailes,  Hahn;  Au  Pays,  Holmes;  Brises  d' autrefois.  Hue; 
L’Esclave,  Lalo;  Sur  une  Tombe,  Lekeu;  Le  Nil,  Leroux; 
Tes  Yeux,  Rabey;  Albayde,  Widor.  Operas:  Louise, 
Charpentier;  Faust,  Sapho,  Gounod;  Herodiade,  Manon, 
Roi  de  Lahore,  Massenet ;  Le  Deserteur,  Monsigny . 

1  One  of  the  most  famous  examples  of  an  interpolated  consonant 
is  the  well-known  Malbrouck  s’ en  va-t-en  guerre. 
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REVIEW 

1 .  What  is  the  liaison,  and  what  is  its  purpose  ? 

2.  Is  the  liaison  used  more  frequently  in  speech  or  in  singing  ? 
more  frequently  in  conversation  or  in  reading  ?  and,  in  reading,  is 
the  liaison  more  frequent  in  poetry  or  in  prose  ? 

3.  Is  the  liaison  used  to  connect  the  phrases  in  a  sentence,  or 
to  link  closely  related  words  ? 

4.  Indicate  the  liaisons  in  the  following  phrases  (taken  from  songs)  : 

Aimable  oiseau.  J’en  aurai  dix.  Sur  les  ailes  de  la  fauvette. 

( Vieille  Chamson,  Bizet.) 

Calme  et  charmant,  mon  bonheur  renait  sous  ton  aile. 

(Chdre  Nuit,  Bachelet.) 

Tes  yeux,  tes  traitres  yeux.  Mon  cceur  est  tranquille. 

{Lied  Maritime,  D’Indy.) 

Tes  yeux  itaient  plus  doux.  {A pres  un  Reve,  Faur6). 

Cet  hymen  est  charmant.  ( Manage  des  Roses,  Franck.) 

5.  May  a  silent  final  consonant  be  carried  over  to  a  following 
vowel  ?  Explain  and  give  examples. 

6.  Is  it  customary  in  singing  or  in  speech  to  carry  over  the  final 
r  from  infinitives  ending  in  er  (such  as  aimer,  chanter,  etc.)  ? 

7.  May  a  liaison  be  made  from  the  mute  ending  ent  of  the  verb 
form  present  indicative,  3rd  person  plural  ?  If  so,  what  sound  is 
carried  over? 

8.  Enumerate  the  consonants  which  have  a  different  sound  in 
the  liaison. 

9.  Which  liaisons  are  forbidden  ? 

10.  Is  the  sound  of  m  or  n  carried  over  from  words  with  a  nasal 
vowel  ?  Indicate  the  liaison  in  the  following  phrases :  mon  enfant, 
vain  espoir,  rien  d  boire,  notre  horizon  est  fermi. 

11.  Give  some  nouns  which  may  link  the  final  consonant  only  in 
the  plural. 

12.  How  is  the  liaison  made  from  words  ending  in  rt,  rs,  rd  ? 
What  is  done  with  words  like  mort,  regard,  vert,  remords,  vers  l 
Which  sound  is  carried  over  from  the  preposition  vers  {“  toward  ”)  ? 
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Elision  will  present  little  difficulty  to  the  singer  so  long 
as  he  confines  himself  to  the  standard  song  repertoire. 
He  may  sing  the  charming  melodies  of  conventional  com¬ 
posers  like  Gounod,  Godard,  Bizet,  Massenet,  Franck, 
Hahn,  etc.,  the  greatest  songs  of  Debussy,  Faure  and 
Duparc,  even  the  most  iconoclastic  compositions  of  the 
ultra-modernists,  without  having  to  consider  any  unwritten 
elisions  except  that  of  final  “  mute  e  ”  [a].1 

The  treatment  of  final  [a]  is  usually  covered  by  the 
simple  rule  that  it  is  sung  if  a  note  is  provided  for  it. 
Occasionally  a  note  is  held  over  ambiguously  to  final  [a], 
leaving  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  composer  had  in  mind 
a  last  evanescent  vowel  or  simply  the  prolongation  of  the 
stressed  syllable.  In  such  cases  a  singer  may  decide  between 
a  vanishing  [a]  and  its  complete  elimination  by  comparing 
such  an  ending  with  that  of  the  corresponding  line  in  the 
poem.  If  the  composer  has  handled  the  other  line  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  require  the  second  [a],  either  as  a  rhyme 
or  to  make  up  the  necessary  rhythmic  number  of  syllables, 
then  it  must  be  sung. 

In  relation  to  this  question  let  students  consider  two 
of  Debussy’s  well-known  songs,  Green  and  Mandoline.  In 
Green  the  first  line  of  the  poem:  “  Here  are  fruits,  flowers, 
leaves  and  branches,”  Void  des  fruits,  des  fleurs,  des 
feuilles  et  des  branches,  is  set  to  a  melody  requiring  the 

1  In  rapid  French  speech  elisions  abound  of  which  the  written 
language  gives  no  indication. 
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final  [3]  on  branches.  Then,  after  the  contrasting  phrase, 
conies  the  rhyming  one:  “  Do  not  tear  it  with  your  two 
white  hands,”  Ne  le  dechirez  pas  avec  vos  deux  mains 
blanches.  The  rather  difficult  final  [3]  of  blanches  is  some¬ 
times  avoided  by  singers  with  the  excuse  that  the  slur 
may  signify  the  mere  prolongation  of  the  previous  vowel, 
but  in  this  case  the  final  [a]  should  be  heard  on  account 
of  the  rhyme  and  rhythmic  balance  ( see  Musical  Example) . 

M.  Edmond  Clement,  the  noted  French  tenor,  sings  this 
phrase  with  final  [3]  on  blanches,  as  shown  in  the  example. 


Musical  Example: 

Green. 


Debussy. 


=t 


:E 


V  # 


Voi-  ci  des  fruits  des  fleurs,  des  feuil  -  les  et  des 


— 4 — =- 

2  _  -2  V 

ff -  f'  f 

~  10-^*  <>■  - 

+4- - - 1 - f 

bran  -  ches, 


ne  le  de  -  chi 


pas 


-Vb-, - 

I—*-  : 


a  -  vec  vos  deux  mains  blanches. 


This  passage  may  be  contrasted  with  one  in  Mandoline 
where  final  [3]  is  often  omitted  for  the  reason  that  the 
earlier  line  which  determines  the  rhyme  ends  on  a  single 
note  (see  Mandoline,  Example  1).  This  song  offers  valuable 
study  in  the  treatment  of  final  mute  syllables  which,  m 
nearly  every  case  except  the  one  noted  above,  are  melo- 
dically  essential,  and  must  be  sung  lightly  but  definitely. 
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Musical  Examples: 


Mandoline. — 1. 

Debussy. 

— A-4— IPdfc— - 2 - 2 - 

- — r - 2 - =t-i 

— 1 - r 

- > 

- tST— ^ 

1 

» 

1 

-j 

leurs  courtes  ves  -  tes  de  soie,  leurs  longues 

[swa] 


5 


etc. 


queu  -  es,  leur  e  -  le  gan  -  ce,  leur  joi  -  e  et 

[3wa] 


Mandoline. — 2.  Debussy. 


et  les  bel  les  h.  -  cou-  teu  -  ses 


leurs  mol  -  les  om  -  -  bres 


Singers  must  remember,  however,  that  “  mute  e,”  no 
matter  what  its  position  in  the  musical  phrase,  is  never 
stressed.1  It  has  been  explained  (in  Lesson  V.)  that  if  a 
careless  composer  allows  a  mute  syllable  to  fall  upon  an 
accented  beat,  then  the  one  accent  is  to  be  deliberately 
sacrificed,  the  rhythm  being  specially  brought  out  in  the 
succeeding  measure  (Musical  Example  from  II  neige, 
Bemberg).  Final  [a]  at  the  end  of  phrases  is  an  echo,  a 

1  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  pronoun  le,  which  is 
accented  in  imperative  phrases  such  as  Dis-le  !  [di'lo],  Note  that 
the  vowel  is  then  changed  to  the  rounder  [0]. 
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mere  breath,  but  many  young  singers  in  phrases  like  those 
in  J’ai  pieure  en  reve  ( see  Musical  Example)  emphasise 
the  last  note  in  a  sort  of  surplus  of  dramatic  feeling,  so 
opposed  to  the  French  instinct  that  natives  sometimes 
insist  in  desperation  that  such  final  "  mutes  ”  are  not 
pronounced  at  all!  Sometimes  final  [9]  is  handled  as  a 
quick  release  of  the  preceding  syllable  {see  Example  from 
Soir).  In  Louise  this  treatment  is  indicated  throughout 
the  dialogues  by  printing  the  final  mute  as  a  grace  note. 

Musical  Examples: 


i 


II  neise. 


At 


4* 


-H- 


W- 


Brmberg. 
— * — •- 


se  pe  -  lo-  ton  -  nent  entr’eux 
[sa  pa- to -'to  -  na-ta-tra 


A  -  vec  des  airs  etc. 
a  -  'vsk  ds  -zs  :  r] 


T’ai.  pieure  en  reve. 

fer=*= 


P 


3 


Hu£. 


j’ai  pleu-re 
[3e  ploe-re 


en 

d 


re 

'rs: 


ve 

va] 


Soir. 


Faure. 


a 


Les  li  -  gnes,  les  cou-leurs, 

[Is  'li:  -  pa.  Is  ku-'lce  :  r,] 


Little  more  may  be  written  of  the  conventional  use  of 
final  [a]  in  singing.  Practice  will  produce  a  certain  flexi¬ 
bility,  and  the  assimilation  of  the  information  already 
given  must  be  aided  by  careful  observation  of  good  French 
singers.  The  obvious  predominance  of  the  text,  its  delicate 
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nuances,  and  nicety  of  accentuation  by  French  artists 
may  suggest  to  aspiring  young  singers  that  those  who  do 
not  know  how  a  phrase  should  be  read  will  never  sing  it 
convincingly  or  in  accordance  with  French  standards  of 
good  taste.  There  are,  aside  from  such  artistic  considera¬ 
tions,  quite  immediate  reasons  why  singers  must  master 
the  technique  of  the  spoken  language.  In  Manon,  for 
example,  there  is  spoken  dialogue,  also  in  Louise,  and  no 
one  can  understand  either  the  Montmartre  scene  in  that 
opera  or  that  in  the  dressmaking  establishment,  nor  even 
the  texts  of  complaintes  and  popular  songs,  which  make 
use  of  the  idioms  and  approximate  to  the  language  of 
the  common  people,  without  some  knowledge  of  habitual 
speech  elisions. 

The  writer  knows  of  a  student  who  sang  the  role  of 
Carmen  quite  acceptably,  but  who  experienced  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  learning  and  delivering  the  few  lines  of 
interpolated  dialogue  in  Act  I.  Separated  from  the  music, 
she  had  no  feeling  for  the  stress  and  rhythm  of  the 
language,  so  that  her  performance  lacked  spontaneity. 

In  French  speech  the  most  important  elision  remains 
that  of  the  “  mute  e,”  but  it  is  a  rather  complicated 
question  because  it  differs  between  classes  and  individuals, 
depending  upon  circumstances,  emotion,  speed,  etc.  The 
French  do  not  speak  as  they  read,  nor  read  poetry  as  they 
do  prose!  One  must  distinguish  between  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  an  isolated  word  (as  given  in  the  dictionary)  and 
the  same  word  in  a  group,  and  the  number  of  syllables 
in  the  same  word  may  vary,  depending  upon  whether  it 
is  used  in  poetry  or  in  familiar  conversation.  For  example, 
bracelet,  pelouse,  chemin,  may  be  in  ordinary  conversation 
[bras'ls,  'pluiz,1  'Jms1].  but  iu  the  more  measured  or 
rhythmic  enunciation  of  poetry  (or  song)  the  [a]  is  often 
restored.  The  French  regard  the  [a]  as  an  entirely  unstable 
sound,  and  in  conversation  it  is  dropped  whenever  its 
1  Unless  preceded  by  a  consonant  (cp.  p.  26). 
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omission  does  not  bring  together  three  consonants  difficult 
of  combination.1 

In  negligent  speech  final  r  or  /  in  a  mute  syllable  is 
often  dropped  with  final  [9].  For  pauvre  gars  a  popular 
song  has  [pov  'go],  autre  chose  often  becomes  [ot'Jorz],. 
quelque  chose  [kekJo:z],  parce  que  is  shortened  to  [paska] , 
and  the  l  falls  from  il  before  a  consonant:  il  chante  is  in 
rapid  speech  [i'Jcht]. 

In  Louise  there  are  innumerable  examples  of  popular 
or  vulgar  speech  elisions,  carefully  shown  in  the  spelling 
so  that  students  need  only  replace  a  letter  here  and  there 
in  order  to  understand  them.  The  meaning  of  lines  like 
the  following  is  easily  inferred: 

T u  n’ as  que  c  que  tu  merites  (e  dropped  from  ce) . 

On  n’peut  pas  te  laisser  r’commencer,  etc.  ([a]  twice  omitted). 

There  are  also  instances  of  the  elided  u  of  tu,  which  is 
regarded  as  more  vulgar  than  the  most  lavish  sacrifice 
of  mute  syllables:  Que  t’es  bete!  and  T’  as  beau  faire  les 
gros  yeux,  which  is  given  with  final  [9]  on  faire !  [ta  bo  fsiro 
Is  gro-zjp].  It  is  interesting  to  note  all  through  this  score 
that  “  mute  e  ”  is  slipped  in  whenever  the  melody  requires 
the  extra  syllable,  sometimes  in  the  same  phrase  with  a 
popular  elision.  In  the  workroom  scene  one  of  the  girls 
has  this  line:  les  plis  n  marquent  pas,  sung  [Is  rpli  nmarka 
pa],  and  in  the  Montmartre  scene,  Passez  vot’  chemin,  and 
L’adresse  de  vot’  paradis  are  almost  on  the  same  page 
with  belle  journee  [bsla  3ur'ne],  nous  sommes  en  avance 
[nu  soma-zd-na'vchs].  In  reality  the  policemen,  ragpickers, 
junkmen,  etc.,  sing  quite  stately  French  with  only  an 
occasional  word  or  exclamation  in  their  habitual  dialect. 

The  subject  of  speech  elisions  is  competently  handled 
in  various  books,  but  authors  agree  that  to  knowledge 
must  be  added  fluency  (since  elisions  are  due  to  speed) 

1  Compare  the  rule  given  in  Lesson  V.,  p.  26.  In  rapid  speech 
three  or  more  consonants  are  sometimes  combined  if  the  last  be 
l  or  r. 
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and  to  fluency  must  be  added  acute  observation,  for  the 
French  do  not  follow  any  rule  with  entire  consistency, 
and  the  zealous  foreigner  may  work  into  his  speech 
elisions  which  are  never  used.1 

The  Trema.  When,  instead  of  eliding,  the  French  desire 
to  isolate  a  vowel,  it  is  written  with  the  trema  (diaeresis), 
two  dots  placed  above  it,  indicating  that  it  is  to  be 
pronounced  according  to  rules  applying  to  it  alone. 


Isolated  Vowels 
mais  [ma'is],  maize 
hair  [a':ir],  to  hate 
Saill  [sa'yl],  Saul 


Digraphs 
mais  ['ms],  but 
air  ['s:r],  air 
saule  ['so:l],  willow 


1  In  regard  to  the  elision  of  [o]  let  foreigners  remember  with 
respect  the  “  law  of  the  three  consonants  ”  (two  preceding,  one 
following,  cp.  p.  26).  For  example,  in  rapid  conversation  one  may 
drop  the  l  from  quelque  fois,  but  never  the  “  mute  e  ”  (never  say 
[kelk'fwa]),  and  one  must  always  retain  the  final  [a]  of  puisque 
when  it  is  followed  by  a  consonant :  one  may  say  puisqu’il  est  Id, 
but  puisque  vous  voulez  must  be  [pqiska  vu  vule]. 
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EXCEPTIONS  AND  ADDITIONAL  DETAILS 

i.  Vowels 

The  exact  shading  of  vowels  differs  with  the  individual. 
A  word  may  vary  considerably  in  the  pronunciation  of 
different  members  of  the  same  family.  Many  of  the  minor 
differences  of  speech  (particularly  those  due  to  speed)  are 
eliminated  by  the  definite  rhythm  and  the  more  sustained 
tone  in  singing,  but  some  must  be  recognised  which  may 
be  and  are  habitually  reproduced  by  French  singers. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  very  noticeable  variation  in 
the  treatment  of  words  with  [s].  When  [s]  is  found  in  an 
unaccented  syllable  directly  preceding  the  stress,  it  is 
usually  raised  towards  [e].  Thus  there  is  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  first  vowel  sound  in  aimer  and  aims 
which  might  well  be  transcribed  [erme]  and  [cm]  (the 
“  modifier  ”  showing  that  the  sound,  although  related 
to  [e],  is  not  completely  close).1 

In  singing  this  intermediate  sound  is  given  to  les,  tes, 
ses,  mes,  des ,2  and  to  the  first  vowel  in  words  like  baiser, 
maison,  effroi,  paisible,  etc.  In  ordinary  speech  many  of 
these  quick  unstressed  vowels  are  frankly  closed  [e],  but 
in  singing  they  tend  towards  [e]  or  [s]  according  to  the 
sentiment,  the  emphasis  upon  the  word,  the  tempo,  etc. 
If  the  phrase  is  slow  the  vowel  is  generally  opened  more 
than  when  the  same  word  occurs  in  a  rapid  passage.  In 

lPassy  recognises  the  existence  of  this  intermediate  sound: 
Diet.  Phon.,  p.  xxi.;  Les  Sons  du  Franpais,  p.  83. 

a  In  conversation  les,  tes,  ses,  mes,  des,  have  [e]. 

G  87 
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the  phrase  from  the  garden  scene  in  Faust :  Aimer!  Porter 
en  nous  une  ardeur  tou]ours  nouvelle!  the  important  word 
aimer  is  sung  with  a  fully-opened  [s],  whereas  in  the  line 
from  Le  Manage  des  Roses  (Franck) :  Aimer  est  V unique 
loi,  the  word  aimer  is  unstressed  and,  the  phrase  having 
a  good  deal  of  motion,  the  same  vowel  approaches  the 
closer  [e]. 

Musical  Examples  : 


Faust. 

Andante. 


Gounod. 


Ai  -  -  mer  1  Por  -  ter  en  nous  etc. 

[s  -  me !  por  -  te  -ra  nu] 


Le  Mariage  des  Roses. 


Franck. 


ai-mer  est  l’u-ni-que  loi 
Ce-me  -  rs  ly  •  ni  -  ko  Iwa] 


A  fully  open  [s]  is  sung  whenever  the  same  vowel  would 
be  long  in  speech,1  and  usually  when  it  is  followed  by  a 
mute  syllable. 

One  possible  result  of  this  instinctive  desire  for  the  open 
[s]  before  mute  syllables  is  shown  by  the  orthographic 
changes  in  certain  forms  of  the  verbs  mener,  geler,  ceder, 
esperer,  proteger,  etc.,  which  are  written  mene,  gele,  cede, 
etc.,  and  are  pronounced  with  [s]  in  all  tenses  where 
written  e  comes  before  a  mute  syllable.  Infinitives  with 
written  e  in  the  syllable  before  the  last  (such  as  ceder, 
esperer,  proteger)  keep  the  e  in  the  future  and  conditional 
even  before  the  mute  syllable,  but  the  pronunciation  tends 

1  The  length  of  vowels  is  considered  on  p.  92. 
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towards  the  more  open  vowel  even  in  speech,  and  in 
singing  (with  a  note  given  for  the  mute  syllable)  these 
tenses  have  a  fully  open  [s].  This  fact  is  so  thoroughly 
recognised  that,  in  the  score  of  Carmen,  cederai,  proti¬ 
ger  ez — even  the  imperative  protegez — are  printed  cederai, 
protegerez,  protegez,  in  defiance  of  grammar! 


Musical  Examples: 


Carmen. — 1. 


Bizet. 


it 


vous  me  pro  -  ti*  -  ge  -  rez- 
[pro  -  'ts  -  30  -  re] 


Sei 


■  y  ,  ft  - - - - 

^  -- _ - 

,  P  »'•  -i 

Trs 7  ft  1  1  1 

■ -  P  H 

AM/  1  W 

1  i_ L 

~  ”  r  "  1 

gneur  ! 


Pro  -  te  •  gez  -  moi - 

[pro  'ts  -  3c  mwa] 


Carmen. —2.  Bizet. 


Monlje  ne  te  ce  -  de  -  rai  pas 

['se  -  do  -  re] 


It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  verbal  termination  ai  (future, 
past  historic,  etc.)  is  pronounced  [e]  in  order  to  distinguish 
such  tenses  from  others  ending  in  ais,  ait,  etc.  The  difference 
between  future  and  conditional  is  always  sharply  brought 
out,  the  conditional  being  given  a  very  open  [s],  but  in 
speech  the  ais,  ait,  etc.,  of  the  imperfect  approaches  [e], 
opening  more  or  less  in  singing  according  to  the  conditions 
noted  on  page  87.1 

1  No  phonetic  symbol  is  assigned  to  this  intermediate  sound, 
probably  because  of  its  variability. 
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The  unaccented  first  vowel  sound  in  various  parts  of 
the  verb  faire,  such  as  faisant,  f arsons,  faisiez,  etc.,  is 
pronounced  [a],  [fo'za],  etc.,  and  this  applies  to  the 
corresponding  parts  of  verbs  derived  from  faire,  such 
as  satisfaire. 

Some  of  these  words  are  occasionally  heard  with  [s], 
and  [s]  is  regularly  used  in  bienfaiteur  [bjsfe'toeir], 
malfaiteur  [malfs'toeir]. 

Written  e,  though  followed  by  a  consonant  (cp.  Rule, 
Lesson  II.),  requires  [e]  in  the  following  words:  et  [e], 
clef  [kle],  pied  [pje]  and  je  massied,  tu  t’assieds,  il  s’assied, 
etc.,  of  the  verb  s’asseoir). 

In  the  following  words  written  ai  counts  for  [e] :  gai  and 
its  derivatives  such  as  gaiete  [gete],  geai  [3e],  quai  [ke],  pays 
[pe'i].  Baiser  is  either  [beze]  or  [bsze].  The  first  vowel 
would  always  be  [s]  in  a  slow  phrase;  even  pays  is  often 
sung  [psi]  if  stretched  over  two  notes  in  a  slow  passage. 

In  the  following  words  eil  (ordinarily  [cj])  is  [oe*j] : 

l’ ceil  [loe'j],  the  eye  cueillir  [kce'jiir],  to  gather 

Voeillet  [lcejs],  the  carnation  accueillir  [akce'jiir],  to  welcome 
Vorgueil  [lor'goe'j],  pride  recueillir  [rokoe'jiir],  to  collect 
orgueilleux  [orgoe'jo],  proud  le  cercueil  [ssr'koe’j],  the  bier 

Variations  in  words  with  written  a.  The  verbal  termina¬ 
tion  as  is  [a],  tu  as  [ty  a],  tu  donnas  [do'na],  tu  vas  [va],  etc., 
also,  in  spite  of  the  rule  (Lesson  IV.),  the  first  vowel  is  [a] 
in  hasard  [(h)a'za:r],  nasal  [na'zal]. 

Although  it  is  far  from  an  invariable  rule,  there  are 
many  words  like  the  following,  in  which  written  a,  followed 
by  two  differing  consonants,  calls  for  the  dark  [a] : 

accabler  [akable],  to  crush  cadre  [ka:dr],  frame 

diable  [djaibl],  devil  cadavre  [ka'daivr],  corpse 
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fable  [fa:bl],  fable  miracle  [mi'raikl],  miracle 

gagner  [ga:pe],  to  gain  navrer  [navre],  to  wound 

Sable  and  sabre  may  be  pronounced  with  either  [a] 
or  [a],  but  the  following  require  [a]. 

espace  [ss'pcns],  space  jadis  [3a'dis],  formerly 
flamme  [fla:m],  flame  magon  [ma'so],  mason 

Nasal  en  [a]  preceded  by  i  keeps  the  sound  of  [a]  when 
followed  by  a  mute  syllable.  L’ audience  [o'djdis],  conscience 
[k5’'sja:s],  science  [sja:s],  patience  [pa'sja:s],  also  in  the 
following:  orient  [or'ja],  client  [klia],  expedient  [ekspe'dja]. 

In  certain  words  taken  from  other  languages  written 
en  is  pronounced  [§]:  Europeen  [oerope'e],  Benjamin 
[be’sa'me],  Rubens  [ry'beis],  Saint-Gaudens  [go'de:s], 
B ember g  [bs'/bsir].1 

It  was  stated  in  Lesson  II.  that  words  with  written  au 
were  pronounced  with  [o],  but  whenever  written  au  is 
followed  by  r  the  vowel  is  opened  [o]. 
aurore  [o'roir],  dawn  j’aurai,  etc.  [3o're],  I  shall  have 
aureole  [ore'ol],  aureole  j’aurais,  etc.  [3o'rs],  I  should  have 
laurier  [lo'rje],  laurel  taureau  [to'ro],  bull 

There  are  a  few  words  with  au  which  were  formerly 
pronounced  with  [o],  but  which  now  show  a  tendency  to 
open  the  vowel.  Cauchemar  (“  nightmare  ”)  may  be  given 
either  [o]  or  [0],  naufrage  (“  shipwreck  ”)  also  hesitates 
between  [o]  and  [0],  but  in  mauvais  (“  bad  ”)  the  [0]  seems 
definitely  preferred,  although  it  may  still  be  heard  with 
[o].  Paul  is  [pol],  but  Pauline  is  [po'lin]. 

In  a  few  exceptional  instances,  written  0  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  and  in  the  endings  ome,  one,  is  pronounced  with 
close  [o]  instead  of  the  open  [0]:  arome  [a'roim],  zone  [zo:n], 
odieux  [o'djp]. 

1  Although  spelled  with  em,  Bemberg  belongs  properly  with  the 
other  names  given  above. 
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Miscellaneous  Exceptions  : 

dot  [dot],  dowry  grosse  [gro:s],  large,  bulky 

faon  [fa],  fawn  fiaon  [pa],  peacock 

femme  [fam],  woman,  wife  paonne  [pan],  peahen 
fosse  [fo:s],  ditch,  grave  solennel  [sola'nsl],  solemn 
gageure1  [ga'3y:r],  bet,  wager  trop1  [tro],  too  much,  too  many 

Length  of  vowels.  Vowels  are  generally  long  when  fol¬ 
lowed  by  [z,  3,  j,  v]  and  final  [r],  Heweuse  [ce'rpiz],  tige 
[ti!3].  i lard  [ta:r],  soleil  [so'ls'j]. 

Remark. — Of  course  r  must  be  the  actual  final  sound. 
In  words  like  porte,  arc  [port,  ark],  r  does  not  lengthen  the 
preceding  vowel. 

[o,  a,  0]  are  long  before  any  pronounced  consonant: 
role  [rod],  tine  [a:n],  neutre  [n0:tr],  faussc  [fo:s],  etc. 

The  nasal  vowels  are  long  before  pronounced  consonants : 
France  [frd:s],  ombre  [o:br],  sainte  [ss:t],  humble  [cieibl]. 

Singers  may  reasonably  inquire  whether  in  any  given 
composition  the  length  of  vowels  is  not  determined  by  the 
melody.  A  composer  often  lengthens  a  vowel  beyond  its 
usual  speech  duration  or  assigns  to  a  long  vowel  a  very 
short  note.  True :  but  some  words  are  only  distinguishable 
by  their  length  of  vowel  from  others  having  the  same 
sounds,  and  French  singers  always  show  the  difference 
between  a  short  and  a  normally  long  vowel  by  some 
definite  change  in  quality.  In  words  with  [e]  this  is  usually 
done  by  spreading  the  tongue.  Between  tette  and  tete, 
mettre  and  maitre,  faite  and  fete,  etc.,  there  is  a  difference 
which  mere  lengthening  will  not  reproduce.  To  show  a 
difference  of  this  sort  in  vowels  which  do  not  admit  of 
broadening,  such  as  [u]  in  tousse  and  to  us  [tus,  tuis], 
singers  must  rely  upon  a  musical  pressure  or  a  change  in 
tone  colour. 

1  Note  that  written  eu,  in  certain  forms  of  avoir :  eu,  eus,  eut, 
eusse,  eumes,  etc.,  calls  for  [y]  [y,  ys,  ym],  but  gageur,  gageuse,  are 
pronounced  [ga'3oe:r,  ga^oeiz],  according  to  rule.  For  trop  [tro]  is 
preferred,  but  [tro]  is  still  heard,  particularly  when  the  word  is 
final:  C’est  trop  !  [sc  'tro]. 
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REVIEW 

1.  When  is  “  mute  e  ”  [a]  elided  in  French  speech?  When  is  it 
retained  ? 

2.  What  determines  the  pronunciation  of  "  mute  e  ”  in  singing  ? 

3.  Which  cases  admit  of  doubt  ? 

4.  Is  a  “  mute  e  ”  ever  stressed  ?  How  may  this  be  avoided  if  a 
mute  syllable  falls  upon  an  accented  note  ? 

5.  How  do  the  French  indicate  the  isolation,  or  separate  pro¬ 
nunciation,  of  a  vowel  ?  Show  in  phonetic  transcription  the  difference 
between  mais  and  mais,  Saul  and  saule. 

6.  In  French  speech,  have  the  vowels  an  invariable  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  or  do  they  vary  with  circumstances  or  with  individuals  ? 

7.  Which  vowel  varies  noticeably  in  singing,  and  what  determines 
its  pronunciation  ? 

8.  What  general  difference  is  made  in  singing  between  stressed 
and  unstressed  [s]  ? 

g.  How  does  the  pronunciation  of  written  ai  differ  in  the  future 
and  conditional  of  verbs  ?  How  does  the  pronunciation  of  ai  differ 
in  the  conditional  and  imperfect  ? 

10.  Write  phonetically  gai,  baiser,  geai,  cueillir,  cercueil,  fable, 
navrer,  Jlamme,  jadis,  aurove,  femme,  paonne,  trop. 

11.  When  is  a  French  vowel  long?  Which  are  long  before  all 
pronounced  consonants  ? 

12.  Why  need  singers  concern  themselves  with  the  normal  length 
of  vowels  since  their  actual  duration  in  singing  depends  upon 
the  melody? 
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EXCEPTIONS  AND  ADDITIONAL  DETAILS — Continued 

2.  Consonants 

The  interpolated  h.  Students  having  the  advantage  of 
association  with  French  natives  will  notice  that  the  sound 
of  h  (in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  equal 
silence  of  “  mute  ”  and  “  aspirate  ”  h)  is  quite  frequently- 
heard  in  normal  speech.  The  same  earnest  and  observant 
students,  reading  Passy’s  Sons  du  Frangais,1  may  realize 
that,  after  all  his  deterrent  statements  on  p.  104,  M.  Passy 
on  p.  hi  transcribes  hanneton  (“  beetle  ”)  quite  blandly 
[hanto].  They  may  notice  in  the  Phonetic  Dictionary,  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  words  with  “  aspirate  h,”  the  sugges¬ 
tive  remark  that  italicised  h  means  the  absence  of  elision 
and  liaison,  “  and  that  one  may  aspirate.”  How  shall  they 
harmonise  these  apparent  contradictions? 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  French  seldom  pronounce 
an  h  consciously,  but  often  interpolate  the  sound  either 
to  avoid  the  “  hiatus  ”  which  they  so  greatly  dislike,  or 
as  an  emotional  escape  of  breath  in  certain  words  without 
relation  to  the  spelling.  Thus  haine  (“  hate  ”)  may  be  sung 
with  or  without  h,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  senti¬ 
ment.  In  II  pleure  dans  mon  cceur,  by  Debussy,  the  phrase 
sans  amour  et  sans  haine  (just  before  the  end)  is  usually 

1  Les  Sons  du  Fran  pais,  by  Passy,  is  obtainable  in  an  excellent 
translation. 
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sung  without  h,  with  the  following  vowel  slightly  aspirated 
(a  frequent  compromise!)1;  but  Carmen’s  vigorous  Je  te 
hais!  might  be  sung  with  h.  Ld-haut  ("up  there”)  is 
[la'ho]  if  in  a  stressed  position,2  and  whenever  words 
like  reel,  Europeen,  Baal,  etc.,  are  emphasised  they  will 
be  heard  as  [re'hel,  cerope'hs,  ba'hal]. 

In  singing,  the  “aspirate  h”  is  sometimes  pronounced  when 
the  hiatus  would  be  both  disagreeable  and  difficult  from 
the  standpoint  of  production  as  well  as  of  taste.  For 
example,  in  Au  Pays,  by  Holmes,  the  phrase:  Rien  a 
boire,  en  haillons  (“  nothing  to  drink,  in  rags  ”)  is  sung  in 
quick-step  marching  time,  the  two  first  syllables  of  en 
haillons  being  on  a  triplet.  A  young  singer  tries  instinctively 
to  reduce  the  discomfort  of  the  quick  transition  from  [a] 
to  [a]  by  making  the  forbidden  liaison  [a-na'jo!],  but  the 
real  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  restoration  of  the  h 
(Musical  Example  i).  An  exactly  similar  case  occurs  in 
La  Belle  du  Roi  (also  by  Holmes).  The  phrase  oil  le  page 
amoureux  s’est  enhardi  dans  V ombre  can  hardly  be  sung 
at  the  indicated  speed,  smoothly  and  well,  without  the 
interpolated  h. 

The  French  sound  the  “  aspirate  h  ”  3  whenever  it  may 
be  expected  to  add  to  the  dramatic  or  descriptive  power 
of  the  word.  In  Le  Bateau  Noir,  by  Hue,  the  two  violent 
phrases  chevaucher  au  hasard  la  mer  folle  (“  to  ride  at 
hazard  the  wild  sea  ”),  and  0  vapeur,  bous  et  hurle  avec  rage  ! 
("  Oh  vapour,  boil  and  howl  with  rage!  ”),  have  each  a 
word  whose  force  is  enhanced  by  the  “  aspirated  h  ”  (Musical 
Example  2).  At  the  end  of  La  Caravane,  by  Chausson,  the 
escape  of  breath  on  the  word  haletant  adds  greatly  to  the 
effect:  Couchez-vous  et  dormez,  voyageurs  haletants!  (“Lie 
down  and  sleep,  gasping  travellers!  ”)  (Musical  Example  3). 

1  Experienced  singers  understand  that  it  is  possible  to  sing  a 
vowel  with  audible  escape  of  breath,  yet  without  a  preceding  h. 

s  Les  Sons  du  Franfais,  p.  104. 

3  Students  will  notice  that  no  liberties  are  taken  with  the  “  mute 
h.”  It  is  treated  invariably  as  non-existent. 
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Musical  Example  i: 

Au  Pays.  Holmes. 
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Musical  Example  2: 

Le  Bateau  Noir. 


Hue. 


SEETHE 
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O  va-peur,  bous  et  hurle  a  -  vec  ra  -  ge  !  Tour  -  ne 

[o  va-'poe:r,  bu  -  ze  'hyr  -  la  -  vsk  Ta  -3c] 


Musical  Example  3: 

La  Caravane.  Chausson. 


Couchez  -  vous,  et  dor  -  mez  voy-  a- 

[ku  -Je  vu,  e  dor  -  me:  vwa-ja- 


geurs  ha  -  le  -  tants  ! 
3oe:r  ha  -  la  -  ta 


Final  Consonants.  The  general  rule  that  written  final 
consonants  stand  for  no  sound  in  modern  French  has 
so  many  exceptions  that  only  the  most  important  may 
be  indicated.  It  has  been  noted  (in  Lesson  X.)  that  the 
principal  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  final  r,  c,  f,  l,  but 
almost  every  consonant  is  pronounced  at  the  end  of  a 
few  words,  particularly  those  of  foreign  origin. 
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While  final  ct  is  mute  in  aspect  [as'pe],  respect,  instinct, 
it  is  sounded  as  [kt]  in  compact  [ko'pakt],  correct,  direct, 
infect,  strict,  tact. 


d  final  is  sounded  in  a  few  names,  such  as  Alfred  [al'fred], 
David  [da'vid],  Madrid,  Le  Cid,  George  Sand,  etc.,  and  in 
sud  (“  south  ”). 

Final  n  is  pronounced  in  Amen  [afinsn],  Eden  [e'den], 
lichen  [li'ksn],  hymen  [ifinsn],  also  pronounced  [i'ms]  if 
rhyming  with  a  word  ending  in  [s]. 

Final  p  is  heard  only  in  cap,  cep,  hop,  and  one  or  two 
other  words  not  found  in  songs. 

The  termination  er  is  usually  [e]  in  words  of  more  than 
one  syllable  (cp.  Lesson  II.),  but  in  the  following  final  r 
is  pronounced  with  preceding  [e]: 

amer 1  [afinsir],  bitter  la  cuiller  [kqi'jsir],  the  spoon 

per  1  [fjsir],  proud  Vhiver  [i'vsir],  the  winter 

hier  [js:r,  is:r],  yesterday  Venfer  [d’'fs:r],  Hell 

Remark. — Monsieur  (composed  of  mon  and  sieur) 
(cp.  also  Monseigneur )  has  been  reduced  to  [mosjp]; 
Messieurs  is  [mssjp]. 


s  final  is  sounded  in 
mars  [mars],  March 
fils  [fis],  son 
lys  2  [lis],  lily 
ours  [urs],  bear 
bis  [bis],  twice 
mats  [ma'is],  maize 


the  following  (and  a  few  more) : 
helas  [e'lcns],  alas! 
jadis  [3a''dis],  formerly 
moeurs  [moers],  manners 
oasis  [wa'zis],  oasis 
vasistas  [vazis'tcus],  casement 
houmous  [bur Tlu:s],  cloak 


1  Amer  and  per  are  pronounced  like  their  feminine  form  amere, 
fiere.  Final  r  is  also  sounded  in  Jupiter  [3ypi'ts:r],  Auber  [o'bs:r], 
Wdber  [ve'bsir]. 

2  In  flew  de  lys  the  final  s  is  mute  [floe:r  da  'li]. 
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omnibus  [omni'bys] 
angelus  [c^ely's] 
hiatus  [ja'tys] 
gratis  [gra'tis] 
lapis  [la'pis] 
chorus  [ko'rys] 

And  in  certain  names,  among  which  are  Agnes  [a'jisis], 
Clovis,  Damis,  Tircis,  Venus,  Bacchus  [ba'kys],  Rheims 
[rs:s]. 

Final  t  is  heard  in  a  few  words  of  foreign  origin,  such  as 
stabat,  vivat,  subit  (“  sudden  ”),  etc.,  also  in  the  following: 

fat  (“  fop  ”),  mat  (“  dull  ”),  brut  ("  rough  ”),  chut 1 
(“hush”),  net  (“clear,”  "plain”),  rapt  (“rape”). 

Remark. — Christ  is  [krist],  but  Jesus-Christ  is  [3ezy'kri], 

Final  th  is  given  the  sound  of  t  in  luth  [lyt],  Elizabeth 
[eliza'bet]. 

Consonants  in  the  body  of  words.  There  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  consonants 
in  the  body  of  words  are  sounded.  Students  will  recall  the 
useless  g  in  vingt  [ve],  doigt  [dwa],  and  the  equally  valueless 
l  in  fils  [f  is] . 

In  the  following  words,  written  ill  does  not  call  for  [j], 
but  has  its  ordinary  value:  mille  [mil],  million,  distiller 
[disti'le],  tranquille  [trd'kil],  and  its  derivatives  tranquilliser, 
tranquillite,  ville  [vil],  and  the  related  words  village  [vi'la:3], 
villanelle  [vila'nel].  There  are  a  few  names,  such  as  Achille 
and  Seville  which,  though  it  is  usually  pronounced  [se'vil], 
is  occasionally  found  rhyming  with  brille  [bri:j — se'viij]. 

1  In  ordinary  speech  chut  is  simply  [ft].  For  words  with  final  x, 
see  Lesson  X.  A  few  more  words  with  pronounced  final  consonants 
are  enumerated  in  Lessons  XI.,  XII. 
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Written  m  in  the  following  words  has  no  phonetic 
value:  automne  [o' ton]  (but  automnal  with  [m]),  damner 
[da:ne]  and  its  derivatives  condamner  and  condamnable. 

The  sound  of  the  nasal  vowel  is  retained  in  the  first 
syllable  of  the  following  words : 

emmener  [dunne],  to  lead  away 

ennoblir  [d'no'bliir],  to  ennoble 

ennui  [d''nqi],  ennui,  grief 

enivrer  [d'ni'vre],  to  intoxicate 

s’enhardir  [sa(h)ar'di:r],  to  embolden 

s’ enorgueillir  [sd’norgoe'jkr],  to  become  elated 

Written  p  in  the  following  words  has  no  phonetic  value  : 
corps  [ko:r],  bapteme  [ba'tsim]  and  its  various  derivatives, 
compte  [ko:t]  and  its  derivatives,  dompter  [do:te]  (“  tame,” 
“  subdue  ”)  with  its  derivatives,  prompt,  promptement 
[pro'tma],  sept  (“7”)  and  septieme  (‘‘7th”),  but  Septembre 
[ssp'taibr],  temps  [ta]  (“  time  ”),  exempt  and  also  exempter 
[egza'te],  but  in  exemption  the  p  is  sometimes  heard.  Je 
romps,  tu  romps,  il  rompt  [ro] — from  the  verb  rompre 
(“  to  break  ”). 

Written  y  between  vowels  is  treated  as  [i  +  i] ;  that  is  to 
say  that  payer,  voyage,  etc.,  are  pronounced  as  if  written 
pai-ier,  voi-iage  [ps'je,  vwa'ja^].  This  applies  to  many 
words  in  frequent  use,  such  as  ay  ant  [s'jd],  ennuyer 
[amqi'je],  essuyer,  essay er,  etc. 

Double  consonants.  It  has  been  stated  that  double  con¬ 
sonants  count  phonetically  as  one  (cp.  Lesson  V.),  and 
this  is  true  of  all  the  older  words  of  genuine  French  descent : 
honneur  [o'noeir],  alter  [a'le],  etc.  It  is  claimed  that  many 
learned  terms,  and  words  derived  from  other  languages, 
such  as  immense,  innombrable,  illustre,  collegue,  etc.,  have 
in  reality  a  double  consonant;  but  the  Phonetic  Dictionary 
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permits  a  choice  of  either  one  or  two  consonants  in  nearly 
all  such  words,  so  singers  may  reserve  their  care  for  cases 
where  the  doubled  consonant  is  required  in  order  to  preserve 
the  meaning.  For  example:  the  imperfect  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  the  conditional  in  verbs  like  mourir, 
courir,  etc.,  by  the  double  trill  given  to  r  in  the  conditional 
(je  mourais,  je  mourrais,  je  courais,  je  courrais,  etc.).  A 
double  consonant  often  results  from  the  meeting  of  two 
words,  one  ending  and  the  other  beginning  with  the  same 
consonant  sound  ( avec  calme,  robe  blanche).  If  these  are 
neglected  a  confusion  of  meaning  may  result.  It  will  not 
do  to  say  or  sing  C’est  la  for  celle-ld,  nor  II  a  dit  instead  of 
II  I’a  dit.  In  cases  like  the  doubled  b  in  robe  blanche,  the 
composer  sometimes  removes  the  difficulty  by  restoring 
the  final  [o]  (see  Musical  Example  i),  but  there  are  occa¬ 
sional  phrases  where  the  double  consonant  may  hardly 
be  avoided  (Musical  Examples  2,  3). 

Musical  Example  i: 


A  une  Fiancee.  Ferrari. 
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Musical  Example  2: 


Chanson  de  la  Mariee.  Ravel. 
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Musical  Example  3: 


Nocturne. 
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Que  nous  mour-rions  tous  deux, 
[ka  nu  mur  -'rp  tu  do.] 


The  term  “  double  consonant  ”  is  of  course  inexact. 
Although  represented  by  two  letters  (even  in  phonetic 
transcriptions),  a  double  consonant  is  simply  a  prolonged  con¬ 
sonant  having,  like  the  single  consonant,  but  one  contact 
and  release,  the  time  between  them  being  lengthened. 

Nyrop  says  ( Manuel  Phouetique  du  Fran$ais  Parle,  p.  99)  • 
“  When  we  pronounce  the  word  Allah,  we  do  not  twice  in 
succession  make  all  the  movements  necessary  for  the  emis¬ 
sion  of  an  l)  the  point  of  the  tongue  comes,  once  for  all,  to 
rest  against  the  teeth,  but  instead  of  allowing  it  to  fall 
immediately,  as  is  the  case  for  simple  l,  we  prolong  the 
contact  and  retard  the  release.” 

If  the  second  consonant  begins  a  stressed  syllable,  or 
another  word,  the  release  must  be  emphasised  by  tongue, 
lips,  or  (in  the  cases  of  consonants  like  s,  r,  etc.)  by  an 
impulse  of  the  breathing  muscles.  In  Alleluia  the  doubled  l 
is  indicated  simply  by  length,  but  in  Celle-la,  avec  calme, 
the  lengthened  consonant  is  released  with  a  strong  tongue 
movement. 
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REVIEW 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  “  mute  h  ”  and  “  aspirate  h  ”  ? 
Does  the  treatment  of  “  mute  h  ”  vary  ?  Do  the  French  ever  use 
the  sound  of  h  ?  Explain  and  give  examples. 

2.  Are  final  consonants  in  French  usually  silent  or  pronounced  ? 
What  class  of  words  form  the  general  exception  to  this  rule  ? 

3.  Write  phonetically  amer,  aspect,  direct,  ennui,  ennuyer,  fils, 
hiev,  luth,  lys,  Monsieur,  Messieurs,  oasis,  Damis,  Tircis,  Weber, 
Le  Cid,  Jdsus-Christ,  Christ. 

4.  Give  two  pronunciations  of  hymen  and  explain  their  use. 

5.  Are  consonants  in  the  body  of  a  word  pronounced  as  a  general 
rule,  or  silent  ? 

6.  Write  phonetically :  automne,  automnal,  sept,  Septembre, 
damner,  dompter,  prompt. 

7.  When  are  double  consonants  used  ?  Explain  and  give  examples. 

8.  Is  the  term  “  double  consonant”  technically  exact?  Explain. 


FINAL  SUGGESTIONS  TO  SINGERS 


Conscientious  students  should  arrive  at  this  page  with 
more  knowledge  of  rules  than  is  possessed  by  the  average 
French  singer,  who,  like  his  English  brother,  may  be  a 
creature  of  temperament  rather  than  of  thought.  But  much 
may  be  learned  even  from  the  faults  of  such  a  native 
singer,  and  the  closest  observation  of  all  genuine  French 
artists  is  invaluable,  since  such  observation  is  at  this 
point  the  only  possible  substitute  for  the  instinct  and 
experience  which  time  alone  will  give. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  words  with  [s]  may  vary, 
or  even  the  cases  when  this  is  most  usual.  The  exact 
nuance  of  difference  must  be  heard  in  many  voices,  many 
passages,  and  adapted  to  the  possibilities  of  the  individual 
singer  and  song.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  the  “h 
aspire”  may  be  pronounced  under  the  circumstances 
described  in  Lesson  XV.  Observation  must  supplement 
this  information,  for  the  French  make  but  sparing  use 
of  this  permission,  and  more  often  aspirate  the  vowel 
immediately  following  rather  than  the  h  itself. 

Students  must  not  be  perturbed  by  individual  differences 
in  pronunciation.  Singers  are  not  all  of  equal  reliability 
in  diction,  and  a  French  singer  may  use  unconsciously  a 
sound  belonging  to  the  province  of  his  birth  or  childhood, 
quite  as  an  instructed  American  or  Englishman  might  lapse 
under  excitement  into  a  regional  pronunciation  on  some 
single  word.1  There  may  be  differences  in  the  shading 
of  a  certain  vowel,  or  in  certain  words,  among  equally 

1  The  writer  heard  in  Sarah  Bernhardt’s  Company  two  men  who, 
in  the  first  act  of  La  Tosca,  exclaimed.  Quelle  femme  1  the  first 
saying  [ksl'fam]  and  the  second  [ksl'fam]. 
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cultivated  singers  and  speakers— not  necessarily  an  extreme 
divergence,  but  noticeable  by  a  discriminating  student, 
who  must  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  the  safe  average,  and 
permit  himself  only  such  variations  from  the  rules  as  are 
warranted  by  the  occasion,  have  been  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  practice  of  recognised  artists,  and  are  thus 
known  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  language. 

What  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the  French  language 
as  applied  to  singing  ?  Those  who  have  had  opportunities 
of  hearing  good  native  singers,  and  whose  vocal  experience 
enables  them  to  form  a  real  judgment,  must  surely  recog¬ 
nise  that  it  is  sung  with  the  most  concentrated  resonance, 
and  such  frequent  lip-rounding  as  to  make  it  generally 
dark  rather  than  bright  in  colour.  In  spite  of  the  four 
nasal  vowels,  it  is  a  language  most  favourable  to  good 
singing,  having  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  Italian: 
pure  vowels,  quick  consonants,  with  the  added  subtlety 
of  a  larger  vowel  scale.1 

The  technique  of  diction.  Some  hints  were  given  during 
the  first  discussion  of  vowels  which  may  form  a  basis  of 
more  profitable  experiment,  now  that  the  singer  has 
familiarised  himself  with  the  phonetic  scheme  of  the 
language,  and  is  no  longer  forced  to  give  his  whole  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  correct  pronunciation  of  new  sounds.  In  those 
early  lessons  (pp.  io,  13,  15,  18,  etc.)  something  was  said  of 
the  sensation  of  resonance  far  forward  in  the  mouth  which 
many  singers  strive  for  in  all  languages,  and  which  is 
particularly  important  in  securing  for  French  the  brilliant 
timbre  which  characterises  it  in  spite  of  its  dark  colour. 
Students  are  urged  to  practise  the  simple  exercises  given 
with  this  development  in  view. 

Two  further  suggestions  as  to  the  technique  of  diction  are : 

1  Italian  is  patently  limited  by  its  seven  vowel  sounds  to  a  more 
primitive  range  of  emotion. 
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First:  Confine  the  actual  process  of  pronunciation  to 
the  most  limited  space  possible.  Work  for  a  small  but 
energetic  enunciation. 

Second:  Never  spread  the  lips.  As  nine  of  the  sixteen 
vowel  sounds  of  French  are  definitely  rounded  [u,  o,  0,  5, 
y,  0,  ce,  ce,  (a)]  students  will  find  it  most  helpful  to  sing 
French,  if  not  with  a  slight  pout,  with  at  least  a  flexible 
forward  impulse  of  the  lips.1 

In  words  like  tour,  sur,  cceur,  bleu,  a  French  singer  rounds 
his  lips  before  pronouncing  the  initial  consonant  and  keeps 
them  rounded  during  the  final  consonant — even  longer  if 
another  vowel  follows  which  requires  their  readiness.  In 
the  two  lines  from  Massenet’s  charming  little  song 
Pitchounette  ( see  Musical  Example  1),  a  correct  pronun¬ 
ciation  at  the  usual  speed  is  practically  impossible  unless 
the  lips  are  protruded  for  the  first  rounded  vowel — or 
rather  syllable — and  then  retained  until  all  need  for  them 
is  past.  In  the  first  phrase:  Pitchounette,  as-tu  pas  peur? 
[pitju'net,  aty  pa  'poe:r],  round  the  lips  for  the  second 
syllable  [tju]  and  pronounce  with  a  protruded  upper  lip 
until  the  end  of  the  word  peur.  In  the  second  phrase: 
Le  Mistral  est  un  voleur  qui  prcnd  tout  sur  son  passage 
[la  mis'tra-ls-tde  va'loeir  ki  pra  tu  syr  so  pa'saiga],  round 
the  lips  on  un  voleur,  and  keep  a  relatively  forward  position 
until  tout  sur  calls  for  the  extreme  pointing.  If  the  lips  are 
permitted  to  relax  after  un  voleur  they  cannot  be  brought 
quickly  enough  to  the  extreme  position  of  tout  sur.  In  the 
two  phrases  from  the  well-known  and  very  difficult  Man¬ 
doline,  the  lips  must  be  rounded  on  the  first  word  and 
retained  almost  to  the  end  of  each  phrase.  A  trial  of  these 
two  songs  will  convince  the  young  singer  that  nothing 
but  a  small,  front  enunciation,  with  relative  lip-rounding 
will  enable  him  to  execute  them  at  the  traditional  speed.1 

1  Suggestion  2  must  not  be  misunderstood  as  advising  “  trumpet 
lips  ”  or  any  rigid  position,  but  merely  a  lip  readiness  in  which 
American  and  English  singers  are  usually  deficient. 
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There  is  another  suggestion,  regarding  the  technique 
of  diction  in  its  relation  to  interpretation  rather  than  to 
pronunciation  alone.  Young  singers  are  sometimes  discon¬ 
certed  by  one  persistently  bad  note  in  a  passage — a  note 
which,  given  every  advantage  of  freedom  and  good  tone 
production,  remains  at  variance  with  the  general  colour 
of  its  phrase.  This  is  often  due  to  an  incongruous  vowel. 
Owing  to  their  tongue  position,  some  vowels  are  inherently 
brighter  than  others.  For  example,  the  extreme  resonance 
of  [i]  in  words  like  lys  (“  lily  ”)  needs  careful  treatment  if 
it  is  not  to  stand  out  from  the  warmer  vowels  of  surrounding 
words.  A  bright  sound  like  [i]  or  [e]  may  always  be  dar¬ 
kened  by  “  covering,”  or  by  mentally  relating  it  to  a  darker 
vowel.  Sometimes  there  is  a  succession  of  light  vowels  in 
words  whose  poetic  meaning  and  musical  setting  call  for 
a  deeper  colour,  and  singers  may  practise  singing  such 
phrases  with  the  general  adjustment  of  their  most  expressive 
vowel  or  of  any  other  vowel  that  will  give  the  desired 
shading.  This  simple  expedient  is  used  (consciously  or 
unconsciously)  by  all  experienced  singers,  and  is  quite 
compatible  with  a  distinct  and  correct  pronunciation. 

In  the  lessons  dealing  with  exceptions  nothing  was 
said  of  the  shifting  of  stress  under  excitement  which  is 
called  deplacement  d’ accent.  When  the  Anglo-Saxon,  wishing 
to  double  his  emphasis,  strengthens  his  stress,  the  French¬ 
man  shifts  his  stress  to  a  different  syllable.  Instead  of 
miserable  [mize'ra'bl]  he  says  ['mizerabl]  and  for  epouvan- 
table  [epuvd/ta'bl]  he  may  say  [e'puvd-tabl].  He  may 
even  cry  Mon  dieu!  with  emphasis  on  Mon,  but  he  never 
shifts  the  stress  to  a  “  mute  syllable,”  and  in  singing  any 
legitimate  deplacement  d’ accent  depends  primarily  upon  the 
intention  of  the  composer. 

In  this  book  the  consideration  of  dialects  is  also  omitted. 
Although  the  local  pronunciation  of  New  Orleans  adds  to 
the  charm  of  its  Creole  songs,  and  the  quaint  touches  in 
Canadian  French  apply  properly  to  the  folk-songs  of  that 
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region,  the  art  songs  of  France  call  for  a  pronunciation 
based  upon  the  classical  tradition.  Successful  singers  of 
dialect  songs  usually  specialise  in  them,  and  sacrifice  the 
broader  culture  and  appeal,  as  well  as  the  standard  French, 
of  the  general  repertoire.  Young  singers  in  search  of 
novelty  are  warned  against  this,  and  reminded  that  a 
command  of  the  French  language  adequate  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  great  songs  of  Debussy  and  Faure  will 
be  a  thrilling  novelty  to  the  musical  critics!  For  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  an  artistic  rendering  of  the  songs 
of  another  nation  calls  for  comprehension  of  the  mentality 
and  temperament  which  those  songs  express.  Students 
who,  through  the  elementary  information  given  in  this 
book,  have  learned  to  read  their  song  texts  must  push 
on  through  wider  study  to  the  point  when  they  can  read 
French  poems  without  the  impulse  to  translate.  Then 
they  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  real,  idiomatic  understand¬ 
ing  beyond  which  lies  a  genuine  appreciation  of  French 
thought  and  emotion,  and  only  then  can  they  hope  to 
approximate  to  the  tone  colour,  nuance,  and  convincing 
interpretation  of  a  native  singer. 
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The  following  transcriptions  include  two  famous  old 
French  airs  which  have  survived  by  their  intrinsic  beauty, 
and  are  still  included  in  the  modern  repertory:  Bois  epais, 
Lully;  Plaisir  d’  Amour ,  Martini.  These  are  followed  by 
two  of  the  melodious,  old-fashioned  songs  which  were 
favourites  of  the  past  generation  of  great  singers,  and  are 
still  used  for  study  material:  L’Esclave,  Lalo;  Ouvre  tes 
yeux  bleus,  Massenet.  Then  follow  examples  of  the  four 
greatest  song  composers  of  France:  Faure,  Debussy, 
Duparc,  Chausson,  and  one  concert  aria. 

In  these  transcriptions  there  has  been  no  effort  to  show 
the  length  of  vowels  as  determined  by  the  melody,  but 
the  liaisons  are  shown  according  to  accepted  phrasing. 


List  of  Songs  Transcribed 


i.  Bois  epais 

Lully 

2.  Plaisir  d' Amour 

Martini 

3.  L’Esclave 

Lalo 

4.  Ouvre  tes  yeux  bleus 

Massenet 

5.  Les  Berceaux 

Faure 

6.  Beau  Soir 

Debussy 

7.  Extase 

Duparc 

8.  Les  Papillons 

Chausson 

Aria.  “  Pleurez  mes  yeux  ”  (from  Le  Cid)  Massenet 
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Bois  £pais 

(Air  from  “  Amadis”) 

Bois  epais,  redouble  ton  ombre, 
bwa-ze'pe,  rodu'blo  to-'noibro, 

Tu  ne  saurais  etre  assez  sombre, 
ty  no  sors-'zs:-trase  'soibra, 

Tu  ne  peux  trop  cacher 
ty  no  p0  tro  ka'Je 
Mon  malheureux  amour, 
mo  maloe’rp-za'muir. 

Je  sens  un  desespoir 
30  sa-zce  dezss'pwair 
Dont  l’horreur  est  extreme, 
do  b'roei-re-tsk'strsimo, 

Je  ne  dois  plus  voir  ce  que  j’aime, 

30  no  dwa  ply  vwair  so  ko  ^eimo, 

Je  ne  veux  plus  souffrir  le  jour. 

30  no  v0  ply  su'friir  lo  '3u:r. 

Lully. 


Plaisir  d’Amour 

Plaisir  d’amour  ne  dure  qu’un  moment : 
plsziir  da'muir  no  'dy:ro  kce  mo'ma : 
Chagrin  d’amour  dure  toute  la  vie. 

Jagrs  da'muir  dyiro  tuto  la  via. 

J’ai  tout  quitte  pour  l’ingrate  Sylvie ; 

3e  tu  ki'te  puir  Is1  grata  sil'via; 

Elle  me  quitte  et  prend  un  autre  amant. 
ela  mo  'ki-te  prd-tce-noi-tra'ma. 
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Plaisir  d’amour  ne  dure  qu’un  moment  : 
pleziir  da'muir  no  'dyira  koe  ma'md: 

Chagrin  d’amour  dure  toute  la  vie. 

Jagrs  da'muir  dyira  tuta  la  'via. 

“  Tant  que  cette  eau  coulera  doucement 
ta  ka  ss-to  kulara  dusa'md 
Vers  ce  ruisseau  qui  horde  la  prairie 
vsr  sa  rqi'so  ki  barda  la  prs'ria 
Je  t’aimerai,”  me  repetait  Sylvie. 

33  tema're,  ma  repets  sil'via. 

L’eau  coule  encore,  elle  a  change  pourtant. 
lo  ku-ld’'ka:r,  s-la  JdT3e  purta 
Plaisir  d’amour  ne  dure  qu’un  moment : 
pleziir  da'muir  na  'dyira  koe  ma'md : 

Chagrin  d’amour  dure  toute  la  vie. 

Jagrs  da'muir  dyira  tuta  la  'via. 

Martini. 


L’Esclave 

Captive  et  peut-etre  oubliee, 
kap'tiva  e  poe-'ts-trubli'e(a), 
Je  songe  a  mes  jeunes  amours, 
33  'sai-3a  ms  3oena-za'muir, 
A  mes  beaux  jours! 
a  ms  bo  '3u:r ! 

Et  par  la  fenetre  grillee 
e  par  la  fa'nsitra  gri'je(a) 

Je  regarde  l’oiseau  joyeux 
33  ra'garda  lwazo  3wa'j0 
Fendant  les  cieux! 
fd'da  Is  'sj0 ! 

Aupres  de  lui,  belle  esperance, 
o'prs  de  lqi,  bs-lsspe'rais(a), 
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Porte-moi  sur  tes  ailes  d’or, 
partamwa  syr  ts-'zsda  da:r, 

S’il  m’aime  encor! 
sil  ms:-md'ka:r! 

Et  pour  endormir  ma  souffrance 
e  pu’-rd’dor'miir  ma  su'frd:s(a) 

Suspens  mon  ame  sur  son  coeur 
sys'pa  m5-na.:ma  syr  so  'kce:r 
Comme  une  fleur ! 
ka-myna  'floeir ! 

Gautier-Lalo. 


OUVRE  TES  YeUX  BlEUS 

( Lui ) : 

Ouvre  tes  yeux  bleus,  ma  mignonne : 
'u:vra  ts-zjp  bio,  mami'pana: 
Void  le  jour, 
vwasila  '3u:r. 

Deja  la  fauvette  fredonne 
de3a  la  fo^vsta  fra'dona 
Un  chant  d’amour. 
oe  Ja  da'muir. 

L’aurore  epanouit  la  rose, 
lo'rai-repanui  la  'ro:za 
Viens  avec  moi 
vj  s-zavsk  mwa 
Cueillir  la  marguerite  eclose. 
kce'jkr  la  margori-te'kloiza. 
Reveil’e-toi ! 
re'vs'ja  twa! 

Ouvre  tes  yeux  bleus,  ma  mignonne : 
'u:vra  te-zj0  bl0,  mami'jiana: 
Voici  le  jour! 
vwasi  la  '3u;r ! 
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(Elle) : 

A  quoi  bon  contempler  la  terre 
a  kwa  b5  ko'td'ple  la  'ts:ra 
Et  sa  beaute  ? 
e  sa  bo'te  ? 

L’amour  est  un  plus  doux  mystere 
la'mu:-rs-tce  ply  du  mis'tsira 
Qu’un  jour  d’ete; 
kce  3u:r  de'te ; 

C’est  en  moi  que  l’oiseau  module 
ss-ta  mwa  ka  lwazo  ma'dy- 
Un  chant  vainqueur, 

Ide  Ja  ver'koeir, 

Et  le  grand  soleil  qui  nous  brule 
e  la  gra  sole'j  ki  nu  'bryda 
Est  dans  mon  coeur ! 
s  da  mo  'koe:r! 

Massenet. 


Les  Berceaux 

Le  long  du  quai,  les  grands  vaisseaux 
la  15  dy  ke,  Is  gra  vs'so 
Que  la  houle  incline  en  silence, 
ka  la  u-ls'kli-nd  sildisa, 

Ne  prennent  pas  garde  aux  berceaux 
na  prsna  pa  'gar-do  bsr'so 
Que  la  main  des  femmes  balance, 
ka  lame  ds  'fama  ba'ld:sa. 
Mais  viendra  le  jour  des  adieux, 
ms  vjsdra  la  3u:r  ds-za'djb, 

Car  il  faut  que  les  femmes  pleurent, 
ka-ril  fo  ka  Is  fama  'ploeira, 
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Et  que  les  hommes  curieux 
a  ks  ls'zomo  kyri'0 
Tentent  les  horizons  qui  leurrent ! 

'ta:to  ls-zorizo  ki  'lce:ro ! 

Et  ce  jour-la  les  grands  vaisseaux, 
e  ce  3u:r'la  Is  gra  vs'so, 

Fuyant  le  port  qui  diminue, 
fqija  lo  'po:r  ki  dimi'nyo, 

Sentent  leur  masse  retenue 
sd:to  loe:r'maso  roto'nyo 
Par  Fame  des  lointains  berceaux. 
par  'lcumo  ds  lwii'ts  ber'so. 

Prudhomme-F  aure. 


Beau  Soir 

Lorsque  au  soleil  couchant  les  rivieres  sont  roses, 
brs-ko  so'ls-j  ku'Ja  Is  ri'vjsiro  so  'ro:ze, 

Et  qu’un  tiede  frisson  court  sur  les  champs  de  ble, 
e  koe  tjcdo  fri'so  ku:r  syr  Is  Ja  do  'ble, 
Un  conseil  d’etre  heureux  semble  sortir  des  choses 
ce  koss'j  ds’-troe'r0  saiblo  sorthrds  'Jo:zo 
Et  monter  vers  le  coeur  trouble, 
e  moite  vsr  lo  'koe:r  tru'ble. 

Un  conseil  de  gouter  le  charme  d’etre  au  monde, 
oe  ko'ss'j  do  gu’te  lo  Jarmo  ds'-tro  'mo:do, 
Cependant  qu’on  est  jeune  et  que  le  soir  est  beau, 
sopada  ko-ns  '3oen  e  ko  lo  swa-rs  'bo, 

Car  nous  nous  en  allons,  comme  s’en  va  cette  onde  . . . 
kar  nu  nu-za-na'15,  komo  sd  va  ss-'toido 
Elle  a  la  mer,  nous  au  tombeau. 
s-la  la  'ms:r,  nu-zo  toi'bo. 


Bourget-Debussy . 
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Extase 

Sur  un  lys  pale  mon  coeur  dort 
sy-rcie  lis  'pa:b  mo  koe:r  'do:r 
D’un  sommeil  doux  comme  la  mort, 
doe  so'ms’j  du  koma  la  'mo:r, 

Mort  exquise,  mort  parfumee 
moi-rsks'kiiza,  mo:r  parfymea 
Du  souffle  de  la  bien-aimee. 
dy  sufla  da  la  bjs-ns'mea. 

Sur  ton  sein  pale  mon  coeur  dort 
syr  to  ss  'pa:la  mo  koe:r  'do:r 
D’un  sommeil  doux  comme  la  mort. 
doe  so'ms'j  du  komo  la  'mo:r. 

Lahor-Duparc. 


Les  Papillons 

Les  papillons  couleur  de  neige 
Is  papi'jo  kuloeir  do  'ns:  30 
Volent  par  essaims  sur  la  mer; 
volo  pa-re's  s  syr  la  'ms:r; 

Beau  papillons  blancs,  quand  pourrai-je 
bo  papijo  'bid,  kd  pu're’30 
Prendre  le  bleu  chemin  de  l’air  ? 
praidro  b  bid  Jo'ms  do 'ls:r? 
Savez-vous,  6  belle  des  belles, 
save'vu  o  bslo  ds  bslo, 

Ma  bayadere  aux  yeux  de  jais, 
ma  baja'ds-ro-zjd  da  '3s, 

S’ils  me  voulaient  preter  leurs  ailes, 
sil  ma  vuls  prste  loer-'zsda, 
Dites,  savez-vous  ou  j'irais? 

'dita,  save'vu  u  3i'rs? 
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Sans  prendre  un  seul  baiser  aux  roses, 
sa  'prdi-droe  soel  bs'ze  o  'ro:za, 

A  travers  vallons  et  forets, 
a  travsr  va'15-ze  fa'rs, 

J’irais  a  vos  levres  mi-closes, 

3i're-za  vo  'lsivra  mi'kloiza, 

Fleur  de  mon  ame,  et  j’y  mourrais. 
flce:r  da  mo-na:m(a)e  3i  mur'rs. 

Gautier-Chausson . 


Pleurez!  Pleurez,  mes  Yeux! 

(Aria  from  Le  Cid) 

De  cet  affreux  combat  je  sors  Tame  brisee! 
da  ss-tafrp  ko^ba  3a  'sa:r  la:ma  bri'zea ! 

Mais  enfin  je  suis  libre  et  je  pourrai  du  moins 
ms-zd'fs  3a  sqi  'li:bra  e  3a  pure  dy  mwc 
Soupirer  sans  contrainte  et  souffrir  sans  temoins. 
supi''re  sa  ko^treit  e  su'friir  sa  te'mws. 
Pleurez!  Pleurez,  mes  yeux!  Tombez,  triste  rosee 
ploeire!  ploe:re  ms-'zjp!  to:be,  trista  ro^zea 
Qu’un  rayon  de  soleil  ne  doit  jamais  tarir ! 
koe  rsjo  da  so'ls’j  na  dwa  3ams  ta'ri:r! 

S’il  me  reste  un  espoir,  c’est  de  bientdt  mourir! 
sil  ma  rss-tcie-nes'pwair,  ss  da  bjs'to  mu'riir! 

Pleurez,  mes  yeux,  pleurez  toutes  vos  larmes !  Pleurez, 
plce:re,  me-'zjp,  ploeire  tuta  vo  'larma!  ploeire, 
mes  yeux ! 
ms-'zjp! 

Mais  qui  done  a  voulu  l’eternite  des  pleurs  ? 
ms  ki  do-ka  vu'ly  letsrni'te  ds  'ploe:r? 

O  chers  ensevelis,  trouvez-vous  tant  de  charmes 
o  Jsrr-zd’sava'li,  truvevu  ta  da  Jarma 
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A  leguer  aux  vivants  d’implacables  douleurs  ? 
a  lege-ro  vr'va  ds’pla'ka'blo  du'loeir? 

Helas!  je  me  souviens  il  me  disait:  Avec  ton  doux  sourire 
e'lais!  30  mo  su'vj  e  ilmadi'zs:  avsk  to  du  su'riir(a) 
Tu  ne  saurais  jamais  conduire  qu’aux  chemins  glorieux 
ty  no  sors  3ams  ko''dqiiroko  Jams  gbri'0 

Ou  qu’aux  sentiers  benis !  Ah !  mon  pere !  Helas ! 
u  ko  satje  be'ni!  a'!  mo  'peiro !  e'lais ! 

Pleurez!  pleurez,  mes  yeux!  Tombez,  triste  rosee 
ploeire!  ploeire,  ms-'zjq!  toibe,  tristo  ro-'zeo 
Qu’un  rayon  de  soleil  ne  doit  jamais  tarir! 
kde  rsjo  da  so'ls'j  no  dwa  3ams  ta'riir! 

Pleurez,  mes  yeux !  Ah !  Pleurez  toutes  vos  larmes ! 
ploeire,  me-'zjq!  a'!  ploeire  tuto  vo  'larmo! 
Pleurez,  mes  yeux! 
ploeire,  me-'zjp! 


Massenet. 
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REFERENCE  LIST  OF  PHONETIC  SYMBOLS 
USED  IN  THIS  BOOK 


Pho- 

Des- 

NETIC 

Example  in 

Phonetic 

cription 

Sym- 

Ordinary  Spelling 

Transcription 

OF 

BOL 

Sound 

Pure  Vowels 

Lesson 

X  [i] 

fille,  lys,  id 

lis,  i'si] 

I 

Tel 

ete,  hie,  fee 

[e'te,  ble,  fe] 

II 

[6] 

air,  pere,  tete 

[sir,  ps:r,  tsit] 

II 

•  i.  *'  [9] 

le,  de,  ce,  brebis 

[b,  da,  sa,  bra'bi] 

II 

[a] 

ami,  dame,  canard 

[a'mi,  dam,  ka'nair] 

III 

,  ,  M 

ame,  phrase,  espace 

[aim,  fraiz,  ss'pais] 

III 

r*-„  £>] 

fort,  sort,  mort 

[fair,  soir,  moir] 

IV 

t&i.  [o] 

rose,  pose,  sabot 

[roiz,  poiz,  sa'bo] 

IV 

M 

soupe,  route,  chou 

[suip,  rut,  Ju] 

I 

Front  Rounded  Vowels 

[y] 

pur,  tu,  rue,  vu 

[pyir,  ty,  ry,  vu] 

VI 

M 

feu,  bleu,  deux 

[f0,  bl0,  S0] 

VI 

[°e] 

heure,  fleur,  cceur 

[oeir,  floeir,  koeir] 

VI 

Nasalised  Vowels 

[*] 

brun,  lundi,  un 

[brde,  loedi,  oe] 

VII 

[6] 

vin,  main,  sein 

[vs,  ms,  ss] 

VII 

[a] 

chant,  enfant,  sans 

[fd,  d-'fd,  sd] 

VII 

[5] 

songe,  fond,  ton 

[S013,  fa,  to] 

VII 

Consonantal  Vowels  or  Semi-Vowels 

[j] 

yeux,  dieu,  deux 

[j0,  dj0,  sj0] 

VII 

[w] 

oui,  oiseau,  bois 

[wi,  wa'zo,  bwa] 

VII 

M 

fruit,  nuage,  lui 

[frqi,  nqai3,  lqi] 

VII 
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Consonants 


(Described  in  Lessons  IX,  X) 


[b] 

bras 

[bra] 

M 

agneau 

[a'po] 

[d] 

doux 

[du] 

[p] 

pere 

[ps:r] 

M 

fou 

[fu] 

M 

rouge 

[ni:3] 

[g] 

gout 

[gu] 

DO 

sous 

[su] 

M 

aha! 

[a'ha] 

[f] 

chou 

m 

M 

car 

[ka'r] 

[t] 

trezor 

[tre'zoir] 

m 

loup 

M 

[v] 

vous 

[vu] 

[m] 

mere 

[ms:r] 

[z] 

zero 

[zero] 

[n] 

nid 

[ni] 

[3] 

jour 

[3u:r] 

Sounds  from  other  Languages 


[1] 

fate 

[fe  Tit] 

Eng.  p.  12 

M 

tree  [tai:] 

Eng.  p.  49 

[U] 

oh 

[ou] 

Eng.  p.  18 

W 

mud 

[mAd] 

Eng.  p.  20 

[9] 

ich  [15] 

Ger.  p.  45 

Diacritical  Marks  (Modifiers) 


length 

[a:] 

H 

lower 

[St] 

['] 

half  length 

[S'] 

H 

higher 

[3*] 

n 

stress 

[a'mi] 

H 

forward 

D>«] 

n 

heavy  stress 

[-] 

back 

[a-] 

n 

short 

[feTit] 

[~] 

nasality 

[d] 

r.] 

syllabic 

[ntp] 

[-] 

liaison 

[i-la] 

[0] 

unvoiced 

[tabl] 
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PART  TWO 


ABRIDGED  GRAMMAR  FOR  SINGERS 

Introductory  Note 

The  object  of  this  condensed  compilation  is  to  enable 
singers  to  read  in  the  shortest  time  possible  the  texts  of 
the  average  repertoire.  To  this  end  examples,  whether 
vocabularies,  phrases,  or  longer  passages,  have  been  drawn 
from  songs,  arias,  and  operatic  roles.  In  the  limited  space 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  quote  in  each  instance  the 
name  of  a  song  from  which  single  words  or  phrases  have 
been  taken. 

The  following  lessons  are  to  be  taken  up  as  soon  as 
students  have  passed  Lesson  VIII.  of  Part  I.,  and  have 
mastered  the  vowel  sounds  of  the  language.  From  that 
point  the  technique  of  diction  is  to  be  developed  pro¬ 
gressively,  and  lessons  in  grammar  and  in  phonetics 
alternated  or  interspersed  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 
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LESSON  I 


THE  ARTICLES — PRESENT  TENSES  OF  LTRE  AND  AVOIR 

The  definite  article  “  the  ”  is  expressed  by: 

(a)  le  [la]  with  masculine  nouns  in  the  singular. 

( b )  la  [la]  with  feminine  nouns  in  the  singular. 

(c)  les  [Is  x]  with  all  nouns  in  the  plural. 

Before  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  "mute  h,”  V  is 
used  instead  of  le  or  la. 

the  day,  le  jour  [la  '3u:r]  the  days,  les  jours  [Is  '3u:r] 

the  sorrow,  la  peine  [la  'ps:n]  the  sorrows,  les  peines  [Is  'pern] 
the  man,  ttiomme  [lom]  the  men,  les  hommes  [ls-zam] 

Note. — The  plural  of  nouns  is  regularly  formed  by 
adding  s  to  the  singular  form.  Plural  s  is  silent  except  in 
the  liaison,  when  it  is  pronounced  [z]. 

The  indefinite  article  “a”  or  “an”  is  represented  by: 

(a)  tin  [ce]  with  masculine  nouns. 

(b)  une  [yn]  with  feminine  nouns. 

Note. — Final  n  is  carried  over  from  tin,  une,  to  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  "  mute  h.” 

a  brother,  un  frere  [ce  'frsir]  a  sister,  une  soeur  [yn  'sce:r] 
an  evening,  un  soir  [de  'swa:r]  a  star,  une  etoile  [y-ne'twal] 
a  man,  un  homme  [de-'nom]  a  soul,  une  ame  [y-'ncnm] 

The  partitive  article  expressing  “  some,”  “  any,”  is: 

(а)  du  [dy]  before  masculine  nouns  in  the  singular. 

(б)  de  la  [do  la]  before  feminine  nouns  in  the  singular, 

(c)  des  [ds *]  before  all  nouns  in  the  plural. 

De  V  is  used  before  either  masculine  or  feminine  nouns 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  "  mute  h.” 

1  But  in  conversational  French  [le],  [de]. 
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Note— The  partitive  article  is  often  used  in  French 
when  it  would  be  omitted  in  English. 

some  (any)  bread,  du  pain  [ps]  some  (any)  tears,  des  larmes 

some  (any)  sorrow,  de  la  peine  some  (any)  water,  de  1  eau 

The  simple  preposition  de  {“  of  ”)  is  used  instead  of  the 
partitive  article  when  the  noun  is  preceded  by  an  adjective. 

some  white  bread,  du  pain  blanc  (adjective  following  the 
noun),  but  some  good  bread,  de  bon  pain  (adjective 
preceding  the  noun). 

The  following  line  illustrates  the  use  of  both  preposition 
and  partitive  article,  neither  of  which  would  be  required 
in  English : 

Large  snowflakes  like  cotton,  “  de  gros  flocons  comme  du  coton  ” 
[do  gro  flo'ko  koma  dy  ko'to]. 

De  is  also  used  instead  of  the  partitive  article  after  adverbs 
of  quantity. 

tant  de  peine  [ta  da  'ps;n],  so  much  (of)  sorrow 
un  peu  d’ argent 1  [oe  p0  dar'3&],  a  little  money 
un  peu  de  repos  [as  p0  da  ra'po],  a  little  rest 


Present  tense  of  etre,  “to  be  ” 


je  suis  [3a  'sip],  I  am 
tu  es  [ty's],  thou  art 
il  est  [i-'ls],  he  is 
elle  est  [s-'ls],  she  is 
nous  sommes  [nu'som],  we  are 
vous  Stes  [vu-'zs:t],  you  are 
ils  sont  [il  so],  they  are  (masc.) 
elles  sont  [el  so],  they  are  (fem.) 


suis-je?  [sqi:3a],  am  I  ? 
es-tu?  [s'ty],  art  thou  ? 
est-il?  [s-'til],  is  he  ? 
est- elle?  [e-'tel],  is  she? 
sommes-nous?  [som'nu],  are  we  ? 
etcs-vous?  [st  vu],  are  you  ? 
sont-ils?  [so  'til],  are  they  ?  (masc.) 
sont-elles?  [so  'tsl],  are  they  ?  (fem.) 


je  suis  heuveuse  (fem.)  [3a  sqi-zoe  r0:z(a)],  I  am  happy 
je  suis  triste  [3a  sqi  'trist(a)],  I  am  sad 
il  est  jaloux  [i-ls  3a'lu],  he  is  jealous 
elles  sont  charmantes  [el  so  Jar'ma'.t],  they  are  charming 
Te  suis  un  grand  poete  [3a  sqi-zm  gra  po's:t],  I  am  a  great  poet 
Il  est  doux,  il  est  bon  [i-ls  du  i-ls  bo].  He  is  kind,  he  is  good 
Elle  est  dangereuse,  elle  est  belle  [e-ls  da^a  ro:z,  s-ls  bel(a)].  She  is 
dangerous,  she  is  beautiful 


1  De  is  changed  to  d’  before  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel  or 
“mute  h.” 
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Present  tense  of  avoir,  “  to  have  ” 


j'ai  [3e],  I  have 
tu  as  [ty  a],  thou  hast 
il  a  [i-la],  he  has 
elle  a  [s-'la],  she  has 


ai-je ?  [0:3],  have  I  ? 
as-tu?  [a'ty] ,  hast  thou  ? 
a-t-il?  [a'til],  has  he  ? 
a-t-elle?  [a'tel],  has  she  ? 


nous  avons  [nu-za'vo],  we  have  avons-nous?  [avo  nu],  have  we? 
vous  avez  [vu-za've],  you  have  avez-vous?  [ave  vu],  have  you  ? 
Us  ont  [il-'zo],  they  have  (masc.)  ont-ils?  [5-til],  have  they  ? 
elles  ont  [sl-'zo],  they  have  (fem.)  ont-elles?  [o-'tel],  have  they  ? 

j’ai  son  amour  [3e  so-na'mu:r],  I  have  his  love 
il  a  mafoi  [i-la  ma  'fwa],  he  has  my  faith 
j’ai  peur  [$e  'poeir],  I  am  afraid  (have  fear) 

les  roses  .  .  .  ont  un  parfum  [Is  'roz  .  .  .  5-toe  parfoe],  the  roses 
have  a  perfume 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  pronounce  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  given  in  Part  I.  The  necessity  for  patient 
repetition  cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasised.  Students 
should  add  to  their  material  by  substituting  one  article 
for  another,  i.e.  for  le  jour,  un  jour;  for  la  peine,  une  peine, 
de  la  peine,  etc.,  and  by  practising  each  noun  with  as  many 
verb  forms  as  possible. 

Note. — The  illustrative  phrases  and  sentences  in  this 
lesson  are  taken  from  the  following  songs  and  operas: 
Il  neige,  Bemberg;  Chanson  de  Florian,  Godard;  Il  pleure 
dans  mon  cceur,  Debussy;  Herodiade,  Massenet;  Carmen, 
Bizet ;  Louise,  Charpentier. 


LESSON  II 


DEMONSTRATIVES — NEGATIVES 


The  demonstrative  adjectives  are: 

Masculine  ce  [so]  this,  that 
Feminine  cette  [set]  this,  that 
Plural  ces  [ss x]  these,  those 

Demonstrative  adjectives  agree  with  their  nouns  in 
gender  and  number.  Before  masculine  nouns  beginning 
with  a  vowel  or  “  mute  h,”  use  cet  instead  of  ce. 

ce  cceur  [so  koe:r]  this  (or  that)  heart 

cet  oiseau  [ss-twa'zo]  this  (or  that)  bird 
cette  flew  [sst  fios:r]  this  (or  that)  flower 
ces  etoiles  [ss-ze'twal]  these  (or  those)  stars 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are: 

Singular 

Masculine  celui  [so'lqi]  this,  that 
Feminine  celle  [ssl]  this,  that 


Plural 


Masculine  ceux  [s0]  these,  those 

Feminine  celles  [sel]  these,  those 


The  demonstrative  pronouns  agree  in  gender  and  number 
with  the  nouns  they  replace.  They  are  usually  followed  by 
some  defining  phrase:  the  preposition  de  (“of”),  or  a 
relative  which  may  enlarge  their  meaning  to  cover  the 
English  expressions  “  he  ”  (“  him,”  “  she,”  “  her,”  “  they  ”) 
“  who.” 


celle  que  j’aime  she  whom  I  love 

celui  qui  est  malade  he  who  is  ill 

ceux  qui  se  marient  deux  fois  [so  those  who  marry  twice  (two 
ki  so  mari  do  'fwa]  times) 

les  voix  des  demons  et  celles  des  the  voices  of  the  demons  and 
anges  [ds-'za:3]  those  of  the  angels 

1  In  conversational  French  [se]. 
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As  the  same  words  are  used  to  express  “  these  ”  and 
“  those,”  “  this  ”  and  “  that,”  the  distinction  is  made  by 
ci,  meaning  “  here,”  and  let,  meaning  “  there,”  joined  to 
noun  or  pronoun  with  a  hyphen. 


ces  femmes- ci  [se  fam  si] 
cet  homme- la  [ss-tom  la] 
ce  jour-la.  [so  3u:r  la] 
avec  celui-ci  [avsk  solqisi] 
far  celle-la  [par  ssl'la] 


these  women  (here) 
that  man  (there) 
that  day 
with  this  one 
by  that  one 


Remark. — Ci  is  a  contraction  of  id  (“  here  ”).  A  similar 
-contraction  is  made  in  the  expressions  void,  voila,1  used  for 
“  here  is,”  “  here  are,”  “  there  is,”  “  there  are,”  “  Behold!  ” 


Me  voici  toute  seule. 

Yoici  I’ordre. 

Voila  ce  que  je  suis  sans  vous. 
Te  voila,  rire  du  printemps. 
Voici  I’heure  bientdt. 


Here  I  am  quite  alone. 

Here  is  the  order. 

Behold  what  I  am  without  you. 
There  you  are,  laughter  of  spring. 
Here  is  the  hour  soon  (the  hour 
is  at  hand) . 


Ced  and  cela  (pa  colloquially)  are  used  as  neuter  pronouns 
to  express  “  this  ”  and  “  that,”  when  referring  to  something 
clearly  understood  but  not  definitely  stated. 

Les  piles  de  Cadix  n’entendent  pas  The  daughters  of  Cadiz  don’t 
cela  [Is  fi:jo  do  ka'dis  ncr'taido  listen  to  that. 
pa  so 'la]. 


The  neuter  “  it  ”  is  expressed  by  ce  ("  this  ”). 


C’est  ma  mire  [ss  ma  'ms:r] 

Est- ce  vrai?  [e:s  'vrs]. 

C’est  etonnant  [ss-teto'na]. 

C’est  en  vain  [ss-ta  'vs]. 

C’est  beau  [ss  bo]. 

C’est  id?  Non  c’est  Id  [ss-ti'si? 
n5,  ss  'la]. 

1  Derived  from  voi  id—" 
see  there  ?  ” 


It  is  my  mother. 

Is  it  true  ? 

It  is  astonishing. 

It  is  in  vain. 

It  is  beautiful. 

It  is  here  ?  No,  it  is  there. 


do  you  see  here?  ”  voi  ld="  do  you 
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Negatives  with  a  verb  are  expressed  by  two  words :  ne 
which  always  precedes,  and  a  second  word  (differing  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  idea)  which  always  follows  the  verb.  The  negative 
expressions  in  most  frequent  use  are : 


ne  .  .  .  pas  [pa(z]  not 
ne  .  .  .  plus  [ply]  no  more 

ne  .  .  .  point  [pwe]  not  at  all 
ne  .  .  .  guire  [gs:r]  scarcely 


ne  .  .  .  jamais  [sa'ms]  never 

ne  .  .  .  que  [ko]  only 

ne  .  .  .  rien  [rjs]  nothing 

ne  .  .  .  personne  [per'son]  nobody 


Present  Tense  of  etre,  Negatively 


je  ne  suis  pas  I  am  not 

tu  n’es  pas  etc. 

il  n’est  pas 

elle  n’est  pas 

nous  ne  sommes  pas 

vous  n’ites  pas 

ils  ne  sont  pas 

elles  ne  sont  pas 


ne  suis-je  pas?  Am  X  not  ? 

n’es-tupas?  etc. 

n’est-il  pas  ?  [ns-til  pa] 
n’est- elle  pas?  [ns-tsl  pa] 
ne  somtnes-nous  pas  ? 
n? ttes-vous  pas? 
ne  sont-ils  pas?  [no  so-til  pa] 
ne  sont-elles  pas?  [no  so-tsl  pa] 


II  n’est  pas  la.  He  is  not  there. 

II  n’est  que  brigadier  1  [briga'dje].  lie  is  only  a  corporal. 

Ce  n’est  pas  vrai.  That  is  not  true. 

Ce  n’est  pas  ma  fills  [fi:j].  This  is  not  my  daughter. 

Ne  suis-je  plus  ton  p&re  ?  1  Am  I  no  longer  thy  father . 

N’est- ce  plus  mon  enfant?  1  Is  this  no  more  my  child  . 

Ne  que  is  used  only  with  a  verb.  Without  a  verb  only  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  seulement.  . 

Plus  is  used  for  “  more  ”  only  when  it  is  negative  or  comparative. 
“  More  ”  in  the  sense  of  continuation  is  rendered  by  encore. 

II  n’est  plus  Id,  "  he  is  no  longer  there  ”  ;  elle  est  plus  heureuse  que 
sa  mere,  “  she  is  happier  than  her  mother  ”  ;  but  Marguerite  says 
to  Faust :  Ah,  parle  encore !  (“  Ah  !  speak  on  ”  (speak  again)). 


Present  Tense  of  avoir,  Negatively 


je  n’ai  pas 
tu  n’ as  pas 
il  (elle)  n’  a  pas 
nous  n’  avons  pas 
vous  n’  avez  pas 
ils  (elles)  n’ont  pas 


I  have  not 
etc. 


n’ai-je  pas? 
n’as-tu  pas? 
n’a-t-il  (elle)  pas? 
n’ avons-nous  pas? 
n’avez-vous  pas? 
n’ont-ils  (elles)  pas? 


Have  I  not  ? 
etc. 


1  Plus  and  que  are  not  added  to  pas,  but  take  its  place. 
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Thou  hast  not  pity. 


Vous  n’  avez  jamais  aime?  [jams-  You  have  never  loved  ? 
zs- 'me]. 

Je  n’ai  pas  eu  le  temps  [33  ne  I  haven’t  had  the  time, 
pa-zy]. 

Je  n’ai  gu'ere  le  temps  d  attendre.  I  have  scarcely  time  to  wait. 

Rule. — When  the  verb  is  a  simple  infinitive  ne  pas,  ne 
jamais,  etc.,  are  not  separated. 

Ne  jamais  la  voir.  Never  to  see  her. 

Ne  jamais  tout  haut  la  nommer.  Never  to  name  her  aloud. 

Rule. — In  a  negative  expression  without  a  verb  ne  is 
omitted  and  the  second  part  of  the  negative  is  used  alone. 

Pas  du  tout.  Not  at  all. 

Plus  de  tourments  et  plus  de  No  more  torments  and  no  more 


peines. 


sorrows. 


Peut-etre  jamais !  Peut-etre  de-  Perhaps  never !  Perhaps  to- 
main.  Mais  pas  aujourd’hui —  morrow.  But  not  to-day — that 
c’est  certain !  [ms  pa-zo3ur'dqi  is  certain  ! 
ss  ssr'ts] 

Note. — Songs  and  operas  from  which  phrases  are  quoted 
in  this  lesson  are:  Le  Printemps,  Hahn;  Chere  Nuit, 
Bachelet;  Filles  de  Cadix,  Delibes;  Soupir,  Duparc; 
Carmen,  Bizet;  Faust,  Gounod;  Le  Cid,  Massenet;  Louise , 
Charpentier. 


LESSON  III 


PREPOSITIONS — DISJUNCTIVE  PERSONAL 
POSSESSIVES 


Prepositions: 

<*[a] 

avec  [a'vsk] 
ehez  [fe(z] 
contre  [ko:tra] 
derrUre  [dsr'jsir] 
entre  [a:tra] 
envers  [a''vs:r] 
vers  [ve:r] 

par  [par] 
pendant  [pcr'da] 
sans  [sa] 
sous  [su] 


at,  in,  to 
with 

at  the  house  of 
against 
behind 
between 
towards 
towards 
(direction) 
by,  through 
during 
without 
under 


apris  [a'pre] 
avant  [a'va] 
devant  [da'va] 
de  [da] 
dans  [da] 
en  [a] 

malgri  [mal'gre] 
hors  [o:r] 

parmi  [parmi] 
pour  [pu’r] 
selon  [sa'lo] 
sur  [syr] 


PRONOUNS — 


after 

before  (time) 
before  (place) 
of,  from 
in,  into 
in 

in  spite  of 
besides,  out¬ 
side 
among 

for,  in  order  to 
according  to 
on,  upon 


sous  ton  axle  [su  to-ne-1]  under  thy  wing 

vers  ce  pays  lointain  [vs:r  sa  pei  towards  that  far  country 
lwe^ts] 

parmi  les  frissons  de  Irises  among  the  rippling  breezes 


Dans  is  used  in  a  determinate  sense,  with  the  definite 
article  or  some  descriptive  word;  en  is  used  in  a  more 
general  sense. 


en  Italie  [a-nitaTi] 
en  hiver  [a-ni've:r] 
dans  ta  clartt  [da  ta  klau'te] 
dans  une  chaude  lumidre  [da-zyn(a) 
Jo:d(a)  ly'mjs:r(a)] 


in  Italy 
in  winter 
in  thy  brightness 
in  a  warm  light 
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When  a  or  de  are  followed  directly  by  le  or  les  they  are 
contracted : 

d  le  becomes  au  [o]  de  le  becomes  du  [dy] 

a  les  becomes  aux  [o]  de  les  becomes  des  [ds  *]. 

au  sein  du  desert  [o  ss  dy  de'zeir]  in  the  bosom  of  the  desert 
dans  le  calme  des  nuits  [da  lo  in  the  calm  of  the  nights 
kalma  ds  'nqi] 

du  cveux  des  rockers  [dy  kro  ds  from  the  cleft  of  the  rocks 
roje] 

du  fond  de  mon  cceur  [dy  fo  da  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
mo  'kce:r] 

Note. — The  partitive  use  of  the  contractions  du  and  des 
is  easily  distinguished  by  the  context. 

De  is  used  with  a  noun  to  express  possession. 
le  rouet  de  Marguerite  [la  rus  da  Marguerite’s  spinning-wheel 
marga'rit] 

la  voix  du  dimon  [la  vwa  dy  de'mo]  the  demon’s  voice 

Besides  their  ordinary  definitions,  as  given,  both  a  and 
de,  in  their  idiomatic  use,  correspond  to  many  different 
English  prepositions. 

a  mon  retour,  on  my  return  aux  yeux  dejais,  with  eyes  of  jade 

pres  de  moi,  close  to  me  a  la  douzaine,  by  the  dozen 


Disjunctive  personal  pronouns: 

Singular  Plural 

moi  [mwa],  I,  me  nous,  we,  us 

toi  [twa],  thou,  thee  vous,  you 

lui  [lip],  he,  him  eux  [0],  they,  them  (masc.) 

elle,  she,  her  elles,  they,  them  (fern.) 

soi  [swa],  oneself,  itself  (used  in  general  statements) 


The  disjunctive  pronouns  are  used: 

(a)  After  prepositions. 

sans  toi  [sa  'twa]  without  thee 

malgre  moi  [malgre  'mwa]  in  spite  of  me 


(b)  as  the  predicate  nominative  after  forms  of  etre. 
C’est  moi,  It  is  I.  C’est  lui  [ss  dqi],  It  is  he. 

1  In  conversational  French  de. 
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(c)  When  without  a  verb,  or  when  strongly  stressed. 
Dalila  says : 

Moi  seule  entre  tons  [sce-'latra  'tus],  I  alone,  among  all. 


The  disjunctive  pronouns  are  rendered  emphatic  by  the 
addition  of  meme  (pi.  memes),  “  even,”  “  same.” 


C’est  moi-meme, 

It  is  I,  myself 

lui-mime,  himself 

The  possessive  adjectives  are: 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Plural 

mon  [mo] 

ma  [ma] 

mes  [me1]  my 

ton 

ta 

tes  [ts1],  thy 

son 

sa 

ses  [se  ’],  his,  her 

notre  [notr] 

notre 

nos  [no],  our 

votre  [votr] 

votre 

vos  [vo],  your 

leur  [loe:r] 

leur 

lews  [loe:r],  their 

Le  son  de  ma  voix. 

The  sound  of  my  voice. 

Lews  cowtes  vestes  de  soie.  Their  short  silk  vests. 

Sa  lettre  est  gentille  [sa  ls-trs  3a'-  His  letter  is  nice. 

Mon  ccew  s’ouvre  d  ta  voix 
koe:r  su:-vra  ta  'vwa]. 


[mo 


My  heart  opens  at  thy  voice. 


Rule. — The  possessives  (adjectives  and  pronouns) 
agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the  thing  possessed,  not 
with  the  possessor.  “  His  letter  ”  is  “  sa  lettre,”  because 
lettre  is  a  feminine  noun.  “  My  voice  ”  is  “  ma  voix,”  and 
“  my  heart  ”  is  “  mon  cceur,”  though  belonging  to  the 
same  person. 


The  possessive  pronouns  are: 


Singular 
Masc.  Fem. 

le  mien  [mje]  la  mienne  [mjsn] 
le  tien  la  tienne 

le  sien  la  sienne 

le  ndtre  [no:tr]  la  ndtre 
le  vdtre  [vo:tr]  la  votre 
le  leur  la  leur 


Plural 
Masc.  Fem. 
les  miens,  les  miennes 
les  tiens,  les  tiennes 
les  siens,  les  siennes 
les  ndtres,  les  ndtres 
les  vdtres,  les  votres 
les  lews,  les  lews 


mine 

thine 

his,  hers 

ours 

yours 

theirs 


Remark. — Note  the  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of 
“  notre,  votre,”  and  “  le  notre,  le  votre,”  etc.  (for  rule,  see 

1  In  conversational  French  [me],  [te],  [se]. 
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Part  I.,  Lesson  III.).  Recall  the  rule  for  the  pronunciation 
of  ten  (Part  I.,  Lesson  VII.),  and  for  the  open  vowel  before 
the  doubled  consonant  (Part  I.,  Lesson  VII.). 

After  the  verb  etre,  simple  ownership  is  expressed  by  a 
with  a  disjunctive  pronoun. 

Cet  or  est  a  toi  [ss-to:-rs-ta  'twa].  This  gold  is  thine. 

II  est  a  moi,  c’est  mon  esclave  He  is  mine,  he  is  my  slave. 

[mo-nss'klcr.va].  _  .  . 

Elle  est  a  moi,  la  douce  vierge.  She  is  mine,  the  gentle  virgin. 

The  possessive  pronouns  are  more  often  used  in  differen¬ 
tiation. 

Un  bonheur  pareil  au  mien.  A  happiness  like  mine. 

Quand  sa  main  tremblait  dans  la  When  her  hand  trembled  in 
tienne.  thine. 

Ta  vie  est  d’un  instant,  la  mienne  Thy  life  is  of  a  moment,  mine 
est  consumde.  is  consumed. 

Cette  Ame  .  .  .  c’est  la  notre,  This  soul  ...  it  is  ours,  is  it 
n’est-ce  pas ?  La  mienne,  dis,  et  not?  Mine,  say,  and  thine ? 

la  tienne? 

II  a  son  epee.  Je  n’ai  pas  la  He  has  his  sword.  I  have  not 
mienne.  mine. 

Note. — Songs  and  operas  from  which  phrases  are  quoted 
in  this  lesson:  Papillons,  Chausson;  C’est  I’extase  and 
Mandoline,  Debussy;  Filles  de  Cadix  and  Bonjour,  Suzon, 
Delibes;  Chanson  Triste  and  Invitation  au  Voyage,  Duparc; 
L’ Oasis,  Fourdrain;  A  C hloris  and  Fumee,  Hahn;  Chant 
de  Noces,  Hue.  Operas:  Carmen,  Bizet;  Louise,  Charpentier; 
Samson  et  Dalila,  Saint-Saens;  Mignon,  Thomas;  Pelleas 
et  Melisande,  Debussy. 


REVIEW 
Lessons  I.-III. 

Remark. — It  is  advisable  to  review  thoroughly  the  condensed 
information  contained  in  Lessons  I.-III.  before  beginning  the 
detailed  study  of  verbs.  While  doing  this.  Lessons  IX.  and  X.  in 
Part  I.  (consonants  and  their  relation  to  spelling)  may  be  taken  up. 

x.  Give  all  forms  of  the  French  words  for  “  the,”  “  a,”  “  her,” 
“  your,”  “  my.” 
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2.  Place  before  the  following  nouns  the  correct  form  for  (i)  “  the,” 
(2)  "  his,”  (3)  “  to  the,”  (4)  *'  their,”  (5)  “  of  the  ”  : 

pere,  mire,  frere,  sceur,  cceurs,  foi. 

3.  Give  all  forms  (adj.  and  pron.)  of  the  French  words  for  “  this,” 
“those.” 

4.  Translate  into  French :  “  this  man  and  that  man. 

5.  Give  four  of  the  French  negatives,  and  explain  their  place  in 
relation  to  a  verb. 

6.  When  is  the  second  part  of  a  French  negative  used  alone  ? 

7.  Under  what  conditions  are  the  two  words  composing  a  French 

negative  left  unseparated  ?  . 

8.  Explain  the  use  of  the  disjunctive  personal  pronouns,  and  give 

examples . 

9.  Give  the  interrogative  form  of  the  present  tense  of  ttre. 

10.  Give  the  present  tense  of  avoir  with  one  of  the  negatives. 

11.  Give  all  forms  of  the  partitive  article. 

12.  In  how  many  different  ways  may  possession  be  expressed  m 
French  ?  Give  examples. 

Note. — The  words  required  for  the  following  translations  may 
all  be  found  in  Part  I.,  Lessons  I.— VIII.,  or  Part  II.,  Lessons  I.— HI. 
Many  of  the  phrases  containing  these  words  have  been  taken  from 
the  texts  of  two  operas :  Faust  and  Pelldas  et  Melisande,  the  rest 
from  songs. 


Translate  into  English : 

(1)  L’ amour  et  la  foi.  (2)  C’est  toi.  (3)  D’ou  etes-vous? 
(4)  Voici  la  nuit.  (5)  C’est  en  vous  que  j’ai  foi.  (6)  Mon  bouquet, 
n’est-il  pas  charmant?  (7)  Au  fond  d’une  prison.  (8)  Ces  mains 
rouges  de  sang.  (9)  Ou  est  mon  epee  ?  (10)  Ici,  je  suis  a  ton 

service  (i  i)  Voici  des  traces  de  sang.  (12)  Au  bord  d  une  fontaine. 
(i  3)  n  est  encore  immobile.  (14)  L’odeur  de  la  verdure  et  des  roses. 
(15  Je  ne  suis  qu’un  enfant,  mais  j’ai  le  cceur  dun  homme. 
(16)  C’est  mon  cousin.  (17)  Nous  n’avons  plus  de  maisons. 
(18)  Nous  n’avons  plus  de  petite  sabots.  (19)  Est-ce  un  reve . 


Translate  into  French : 

(ij  I  am  thine.  (2)  You  are  beautiful.  (3)  Far  from  here.  (4)  I  am 
the  prince.  (5)  It  is  she.  (6)  There  she  is.  (7)  It  is  I.  (8)  Here  is 
the  street.  (9)  Is  it  thou  ?  (10)  It  is  nothing,  (n)  It  is  no  one. 

(12)  It  is  not  possible.  (13)  The  secret  of  my  heart.  (14)  No  more 
bouquets.  (15)  They  are  no  longer  there.  (16)  The  soul  of  things. 
( 1 7  jit  is  my  mother.  ( 1 8)  In  the  gardens .  (19)  She  is  far  from  us. 
(20)  A  little  water.  (21)  These  little  hands.  (22)  It  is  not  a  rose. 
(23)  It  is  noon.  (24)  He  is  very  good.  (25)  I  am  not  happy. 
(26)  You  are  no  longer  a  child.  (27)  My  voice  and  my  footsteps. 


LESSON  IV 


VERBS 

The  study  of  French  verbs  is  greatly  simplified  by  the 
recognition  that  the  principal  parts  are  derived  from  a  few 
primitive  tenses,  according  to  definite  rules.  Regarded  from 
this  standpoint,  they  may  be  reduced  for  practical  purposes 
to  one  conjugation,  even  the  irregular  verbs  presenting 
little  difficulty;  for  it  is  found  that  very  few  are  really 
irregular  in  more  than  two  or  three  tenses,  all  harmonising 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  general  scheme. 

From  the  infinitive,  present  participle  and  past  participle 
the  most  important  tenses  are  derived.  Therefore  the 
fundamental  parts  given  in  the  following  list  should  be 
thoroughly  memorised.  Although  they  do  not  cover  every 
verb  in  the  language,  they  are  sufficiently  characteristic 
to  serve  as  models  for  those  required  in  the  singer’s 
vocabulary. 


The 

Infinitives 

Participles, 
Present  and  Past 

I. 

Avoir 

ayant 

etant 

eu 

To  have,  having,  had 

2. 

Eire 

ete 

To  be,  being,  been 

3. 

Aimer 

aimant 

dime 

To  love,  loving,  loved 

4- 

Finir 

finissant 

fini 

To  finish,  finishing, 

finished 

5- 

Recevoir 

recevant 

regu 

To  receive,  receiving, 

received 

6. 

Rendre 

rendant  ■  > 

rendu 

To  render,  rendering, 

rendered 

7- 

Pleuvoir 

pleuvant. 

plu 

To  rain,  raining,  rained 

8. 

Alter 

allant 

alle 

136 

To  go,  going,,  gone 
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The 

Infinitives 

Participles, 
Present  and  Past 

9- 

Envoyer 1 

envoyant 

envoye 

To  send,  sending,  sent 

IO. 

Courir 

courant 

couru 

To  run,  running,  run 

II. 

Cueillir 1 

cueillant 

cueilli 

To  gather,  gathering, 

gathered 

12. 

Dormir 

dormant 

dormi 

To  sleep,  sleeping,  slept 

13. 

Mourir 

mourant 

rnort 

To  die,  dying,  died 

14. 

Ouvrir 

ouvrant 

ouvert 

To  open,  opening,  opened 

15- 

Partir 

part  ant 

parti 

To  depart,  departing, 

departed 

l6. 

Sentiv 

sentant 

senti 

To  feel,  feeling,  felt 3 

17- 

Sortir 

sortant 

sorti 

To  go  out,  going  out, 

gone  out 

18. 

Venir 

venant 

venu 

To  come,  coming,  come 

19- 

Pouvoir 

pouvant 

pu 

To  be  able,  being  able, 

been  able 

20. 

Savoir 

sachant 

su 

To  know,  knowing,  known4 

21. 

Voir 

voyant  2 

vu 

To  see,  seeing,  seen 

22. 

Vouloir 

voulant 

voulu 

To  will,  willing,  willed  5 

23. 

Boire 

buvant 

bu 

To  drink,  drinking,  drunk 

24. 

Conduire 

conduisant 

conduit 

To  conduct,  conducting, 
conducted 

25- 

Connaitve 

connaissant 

comm 

To  know,  knowing, 

known  4 

26. 

Craindre 2 

craignant 

craint 

To  fear,  fearing,  feared 

27. 

Croire 

croyant 

cru 

To  believe,  believing, 

believed 

28. 

Dire 

disant 

dit 

To  say,  saying,  said 

29. 

Fcrire 

ecrivant 

ecrit 

To  write,  writing,  written 

30. 

Faire 

faisant  2 

fait 

To  make,  making,  made  6 

31. 

Lire 

lisant 

lu 

To  read,  reading,  read 

32. 

Mettre 

mettant 

mis 

To  put,  putting,  put 

33- 

Plaire 

plaisant 

plu 

To  please,  pleasing, 

pleased 

1  Envoyer  is  [a'vwa-'je],  Cueillir  is  [koe'ji’.r].  (See  Part  I.,  Lesson 
XV. :  rule  regarding  written  y  between  vowels,  also  the  spelling  of 

words  with  [j]  in  Lesson  X.).  „  „ 

2  Voyant  is  [vwa'ja],  The  three  parts  of  the  verb  _  to  fear  are  . 
[kreidr,  kiepa,  kre].  Faisant  is  [fo'za],  although  fait  is  [fs], 
according  to  the  rule  for  the  sound  of  written  ai  (Part  I.,  Lesson  II.]. 

3  Sentiv  means  “to  smell”  as  well  as  “to  feel.”  4  “To  know 
may  be  either  savoir  or  connaitve  :  if  a  knowledge  of  facts  is  meant, 

the  verb  will  be  savoir ;  but  if  an  acquaintance  with  places,  people, 
etc  is  implied,  connaitve  must  be  used.  0  Vouloir  often  means  to 

wish.”  6 Faire  means  also  “to  do.”  It  is  a  very  useful  verb  with 

many  idiomatic  meanings — to  be  given  in  later  lessons. 
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The 

Infinitives 

Participles, 
Present  and  Past 

34- 

35- 

Prendre 

Rire 

prenant 

riant 

pris 

ri 

To  take,  taking,  taken 

To  laugh,  laughing, 

laughed 

36. 

Suivre 

suivant 

suivi 

To  follow,  following, 

followed 

37- 

Vivre 

vivant 

v&cu 

To  live,  living,  lived 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  infinitive  in  French  is  one 
word,  not  introduced  by  “  to  ”  as  in  English  (“  to  love,” 

“  to  go,”  etc.),  but  recognised  by  the  termination  er,  ir,  re. 
The  present  participle  always  ends  in  ant,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  English  “  ing.” 

Remarks  concerning  the  use  of  the  three  primitive  parts 
of  the  verb : 

1.  The  infinitive  is  often  used  in  French  when  the  form 
in  -ing  would  be  required  in  English.  Compare  the 
following' examples  of  infinitives  with  some  of  their  English 
translations : 

Partir,  c’est  mourir.  To  depart,  (this)  is  to  die. 

Prendre  un  man,  c’est  choisir  une  Taking  a  husband,  (this)  is 
poupie.  choosing  a  doll. 

Regardez-moi  toumer  el  sourire.1  Look  at  me  turning  and  smiling. 
Songe  d  la  douceur  cZ’aller  Id-has  Think  of  the  sweetness  of  going 
vivre  ensemble,  down  there  to  live  together, 

Aimer  d  loisir,  aimer  et  mourir  au  To  love  at  leisure,  to  love  and  die 
pays  qui  te  ressemble.  in  the  land  which  resembles 

thee ! 

2.  Although  the  infinitive  as  a  verb  title  is  one  word, 
when  it  is  dependent  upon  a  preceding  verb  it  may  or  may 
not  be  connected  with  it  by  a  preposition.  This  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  governing  verb,  and  the  usage  may  be 

1  Toumer  is  like  aimer,  therefore  its  present  and  past  participles 
are  tournant,  tourni.  Sourire  (“  to  smile  ”)  is  derived  from  rite, 
therefore  its  participles  are  :  souriant,  souri. 
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gradually  learned  by  observation  of  French  texts.  The 
infinitive  follows  every  preposition  except  en,  which  takes 
the  present  participle.1 


Examples  : 

Sans  te  connaitre. 

Assez  de  rosee  pour  briller,2  au 
soleil  levant. 

Avant  d’ aimer,  avant  d’etre 
aveugle. 

En  ecoutant  sa  voix.3 

En  passant  par  la  Lorraine  avec 
mes  sabots. 


Without  knowing  thee. 

Enough  dew  (for)  to  shine  in  the 
rising  sun. 

Before  loving,  before  being  blind. 

In  listening  to  his  voice. 

In  passing  through  Lorraine  with 
my  wooden  shoes. 


3.  The  present  participle  is  used  as  in  English,  to  denote 
attendant  circumstances,  or  sometimes  as  a  simple  adjec¬ 
tive.  In  this  latter  case  it  agrees  with  its  noun  according 
to  the  regular  rules  for  adjectives  (see  Lesson  V.). 


Examples: 

Le  bonheur,  c’est  d'etre  comme  Happiness  is  to  be  as  we  are, 
nous  sommes,  nous  aimant  bien.  loving  (us)  one  another  well. 

La  plus  plaisante  d  mon  gre.  The  most  pleasing  to  my  taste. 

4  The  past  participle,  when  used  as  an  adjective,  agrees 
with  its  noun  according  to  the  rules  for  adjectives  (see 
Lesson  V.).  When  used  with  the  auxiliary  etre  it  agrees  in 
gender  and  number  with  the  subject. 

Tu  es  partie  (fern.)  Thou  art  gone  (departed) . 

Ta  vie  .  .  .  la  mienne  est  con-  Thy  life  .  .  .  mine  is  consumed. 

sumee. 

When  used  with  avoir  the  participle  does  not  change 
unless  a  direct  object  precedes  the  verb,  in  which  case  the 
participle  agrees  with  this  object. 

J’ai  pleur6  en  rive.3  I  wePfc  in  (a)  dream- 

1  When  used  in  this  way  the  present  participle  is  often  called 

th2  Brill  erf"  to  shine,”  is  like  the  model  for  verbs  ending  in  er— 
aimer.  Its  participles  will  be  brillant,  brilli.  The  three  parts  are 
pronounced^ [bri'je,  bri'ja,  bri'je]  (cp.  Lesson  X.,  Part  I.),  hcouter, 
••  to  listen,”  is  also  like  the  model,  aimer. 

2  Pleurer,  “  to  weep,”  is  like  the  model,  aimer ;  therefore  its 

participles ’are  pleurant,  pleurt. 
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but 

Je  t’ai  vue  occupee  d  broder.  I  have  seen  thee  occupied  in 

embroidering. 

In  this  example  both  participles  show  that  the  pronoun, 
(, t ’)  “  thee,”  applies  to  a  feminine  object. 

Note. — Songs  and  operas  from  which  phrases  are 
quoted  in  this  lesson  are:  Invitation  au  Voyage,  Duparc; 
Rencontre,  Faure;  Ma  Jeunesse,  Hahn;  La  Bourse  d’Or  and 
J’ai  pleure  en  reve,  Hue;  Premiere  Danse,  Massenet;  Partir 
c’est  Mourir,  Tosti;  two  old  French  Folk  Songs,  Amour 
de  Moi,  En  passant  par  la  Lorraine ;  and  the  operas: 
Louise,  Charpentier;  Herodiade,  Massenet. 


LESSON  V 


THE  PERFECT — ADJECTIVES — ADVERBS 


The  perfect  is  the  past  tense  ordinarily  used  to  describe 
a  single  past  event.  It  is  formed  with  the  past  participle 
of  any  verb  and  the  present  tense  of  avoir  or  etre. 

Examples  : 

II  m'  a  dit :  Cette  nuit  j’ai  reve.  He  said  to  me  :  this  night  I 

dreamed. 

J’ai  fait  des  vers,  j’ai  fait  V amour.  I  have  made  verses,  I  have  made 

love. 

•Qu’as-tu.  fait  depuis  mon  depart?  What  hast  thou  done  since  my 

departure  ? 

Nous  avons  vu  les  jours  passer.  We  have  seen  the  days  passing. 


Remark. — Students  will  observe  that  this  useful  tense 
is  employed  where  English  uses  either  the  perfect  or  the 
preterite.  It  is  usually  formed  with  avoir,  but  there  are  a 
few  intransitive  verbs  of  motion  and  transition  which  form 
this  tense  with  etre.  In  such  cases  the  past  participle  agrees 
in  gender  and  number  with  the  subject  ( see  Lesson  IV., 

P-  I39)- 


Examples  : 

Elle  est  partie. 

Elle  est  morte  de  froid. 
J’y  suis  alle  ce  matin. 
Nous  sommes  venus  ici. 

Note: — Students  should 
using  the  past  participles  of 


She  is  gone  (departed). 

She  died  (is  dead)  of  cold. 

I  went  there  this  morning. 

We  came  (are  come)  here. 

compose  original  sentences, 
he  verbs  given  in  Lesson  IV. 


Adjectives.  The  French  adjective  always  agrees  in  gender 
and  number  with  the  noun  it  modifies. 

The  feminine  is  formed  by  adding  “  mute  e  ”  [9]  to  the 
masculine,' the  plural  by  adding  s  to  the  singular  form.  An 
adjective  has,  therefore,  normally  four  forms:  masculine 

1  This  tense  is  called  in  many  French  grammars  the  past  indefinite 
( passe  inddfini). 
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singular  and  plural,  feminine  singular  and  plural.  Examples  : 
joli,  jolis,  jolie,  jolies. 

Masculine  adjectives  ending  in  “  mute  e  ”  remain  un¬ 
changed  in  the  feminine. 

Examples  : 

Ce  jeune  homme,  this  young  man.  Cette  jeune  fille,  this  young  girl. 

Some  adjectives  double  the  last  consonant  before  taking 
the  sign  of  the  feminine. 

Examples  : 

masc.  fem.  masc.  fem. 

bon  bonne,  good  pareil,  pareille  [pa'rs'j],  similar 

sot  sotte,  foolish  coquet  coquette,  coquettish 

Adjectives  which  form  their  feminine  irregularly: 

masc.  fem.  masc.  fem. 

faux  [fo]  fausse,  false  sec  [sek]  slche  [ssj],  dry 

jaloux  ^alu]  jalouse,  jealous  beau  1  [bo]  belle,  beautiful 

heureux  [ce'ro]  heureuse,  happy  frais  [frs]  fraiche,  fresh 

vieux  1  [vj 0]  vieille  [vjcj],  old  bref  [bref]  breve  [bre:v],  brief 

Adjectives  ending  in  x  or  s  require  no  addition  for  the 
plural,  but  those  ending  in  au  add  an  x  for  the  plural. 
Example:  beau,  beaux. 


The  usual  position  of  adjectives  is  best  learned  by 
reading,  rather  than  by  memorising  rules  which  poets 
always  subordinate  to  musical  considerations. 

In  certain  idiomatic  expressions  where  in'  English  the 
verb  “  to  be  ”  is  used  with  adjectives,  avoir  (“  to  have  ”) 
with  nouns  is  used  in  French.  To  be  “  thirsty  ”  is  “  to 
have  thirst,”  to  be  “  sleepy  ”  “  to  have  sleep.” 
avoir  peur  [pce:r],  to  be  afraid  avoir  f aim  [fs],  to  be  hungry 


avoir  froid  [frwa],  to  be  cold 
avoir  raison  [re'zo],  to  be  right 
avoir  tort  [to:r],  to  be  wrong 
avoir  besoin  [bo'zws],  to  need 

Examples  : 


avoir  sommeil  [so'me-j],  to  be  sleepy 
avoir  chaud  [Jo],  to  be  warm 
avoir  honte  [5:t],  to  be  ashamed 
avoir  soif  [swafj,  to  be  thirsty 


J’ai  tort  d’  avoir  peur.  I  am  wrong  to  be  afraid. 

Tu  n’  as  pas  honte !  You  are  not  ashamed  ! 

1  Beau,  vieux,  are  used  before  masculine  nouns  beginning  with  a 
consonant,  but  they  are  changed  into  bel,  vieil,  before  nouns  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  vowel  or  “  mute  h.”  Examples :  Un  vieil  homme,  un 
bel  homme. 
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Adverbs.  Most  of  the  French  adjectives  may  be  changed 
into  adverbs  by  adding  -ment,  which  corresponds  to  the 
English  termination  “ -ly.”  Example:  vrai  (adj.),  “true”; 
vraiment  (adv.),  “  truly.” 

Adjectives  not  ending  in  a  vowel  add  ment  to  their 
feminine  form. 

Examples  : 

doux,  douce  [du,  du:s],  soft,  sweet  douce  ment  [dus'ma],  softly 

heureux,  heureuse,  happy  heureuse ment,  happily 

Adjectives  ending  in  ant  or  ent  change  to  amment,  emment 
— both  terminations  being  given  the  same  sounds. 

Examples  : 

Adjectives  Adverbs 

constant  [ko-'sta]  constamment  [ko-sta'ma],  constantly- 

prudent  [pry'da]  prudemment  [pryda'ma],  prudently 

But  note  lent,  lentement  [Id,  Id’tma],  “  slow,  slowly.” 

The  following  adjectives  are  used  adverbially  without 
change : 

vite,  quick  droit  [drwa],  straight,  right' 

fort  [fair],  very,  strong  exprts  [sks'pre],  purposely 

has  [ba],  low,  in  a  low  voice  1  soudain  [su'ds],  suddenly 

Beau  is  used  adverbially  in  many  idioms.  One  of  the 
most  common  is  avoir  beau  (followed  by  an  infinitive), 
meaning  “it  is  useless,  vain  to.” 

Examples  : 

J’ai  beaxL  faire  la  vaillante.  It  is  vain  for  me  to  act  the 

valiant  (pretend  to  courage). 

Vous  avez  beau  faire  et  beau  It  is  vain  for  you  to  do  and  to 
dire  .  .  .  say  .  .  .,  or:  In  spite  of  all 

you  may  do  and  say  .  .  . 

French  has  many  adverbs  not  formed  from  adjectives, 
such  as:  bien  (“well”),  souvent  (“often”),  trop  [tro] 
(“  too  much,”  “  too  many  ”). 

1  Ld-bas  Pa  ba]  means  “  over  there.” 
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Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs.  The  comparative 
degree  is  regularly  formed  by  prefixing  plus  [ply],  “  more  ; 
the  superlative  by  prefixing  the  definite  article  to  the  com¬ 
parative.  To  express  less  and  least  degrees,  moins,  “  less,” 
and  le  moins,  “  least,”  are  prefixed. 

Examples  : 

souvent,  plus  souvent,  le  plus  souvent,  “  often,  oftener,  oftenest. 

une  belle  femme,  une  plus  belle  femme,  la  plus  belle  femme  [fam],  a 
beautiful  woman,  a  more  beautiful  woman,  the  most  beautiful 
woman.”  1 


Equality  “  as  ...  as  ”  is  expressed  by  aussi  .  .  .  que. 
Example:  aussi  grand  que  vous,  “  as  tall  as  you. 


Irregularities. 

Adjectives  Comparative  Superlative 

bon  [bo],  good  meilleur  [ms'jceir],  better  le  meilleur,  the  best 

mauvais  fmo'vs],  bad  pive  [pi:r],  worse  le  pire,  the  worst 

petit  [pa'ti],  little  moindre  [mwsidr],  less  lemoindre, the  least 2 


Adverbs : 
bien  [bjs],  well 
mal  [mal],  badly 
peu  [po],  little 
beaucoup  [bo'ku],  much 


Comparative 
mieux  [mjo],  better 
pis  [pi],  worse 
moins  [mwe],  less 
plus  [ply],  more 


Superlative 
le  mieux,  the  best 
le  pis,  the  worst 
le  moins,  the  least 
le  plus,  the  most 


Examples  of  the  use  of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 


J’ai  tant  besoin  de  ton 
amour. 

Qui  part  trop  tot  re- 
vient  trop  tard. 
(Bonjour,  Suzon, 

Delibes.) 

Les  rayons  du  soleil 
vous  baisent  trop 
souvent. 

[Psyche,  Paladilhe.) 
Les  roses  d’  Ispa¬ 

han  .  ,  . 


3e  ta  bozws  do  to- 
na'muir 

ki  pair  tro  'to  ro'vjs 
tro  'ta:r 


le  re'jo  dy  so'ls'j  vu 
'bs'.zo  tro  su'va 


Is  'ro:z(o)  dispa'ha 


I  have  so  much  need 
of  thy  love. 

Who  leaves  too  soon 
returns  too  late. 


The  rays  of  the  sun 
kiss  you  too  often. 

The  roses  of  Ispa¬ 
han  .  .  . 


1  In  the  case  of  adjectives  the  definite  article  must  agree  with  its 
noun,  but  since  adverbs  are  invariable  the  superlative  will  always 

have  le.  . 

2  Petit  is  compared  regularly  (plus  petit,  etc.)  when  it  means 

small  in  size. 
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Examples  of  the  use  of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs — continued 


Ont  un  parfum  moins 
frais, 

Ont  une  odeur  moins 
douce, 

O  blanche  Le'ilah, 

Que  ton  souffle  leger. 

(Les  Roses  d’ Ispahan, 
Faure.) 

L’dme  douce,  I’dme 
odorante  des  lys 
divins,  que  j’ai 
cueillis  dans  le  jar- 
din  de  ta  pensee. 

{Romance,  Debussy.) 

Les  fleurs  me  parais- 
sent  plus  belles, 

Le  del  est  plus  re- 
splendissant. 

Les  bois  ont  des  chan¬ 
sons  nouvelles, 

L’  air  qui  passe  est 
plus  caressant. 
(Lakme,  Delibes.) 


o-toe  par'foe  'mws 
frs 

5-ty-no'doe:r  mws 
'du:s(a) 

o  'blcr.J'(a)  lei'la 
ka  to  'suflo  le'3e 


la:m(a)  'du:s(a),  la:- 
modo,ra:t(g)  ds  lis 
di'vs  ko  3e  koe'ji 
da  la  3ar'ds  da  ta 
pcr'se 

Is  floe:r  ma  pa'res(a) 
ply  'bsl(a) 

la  sjs-ls  ply  rsspla.'- 
di'sa 

Is  bwa-zo  ds  Ja-’s5 
nu'vsl(a) 

ls:r  ki  pa:s  s  ply 
kars'sa 


Have  a  perfume  less 
fresh. 

Have  an  odour  less 
sweet. 

Oh  white  Leilah, 

Than  thy  light 
breath. 

The  sweet  soul,  the 
fragrant  soul  of  the 
divine  lilies  that  I 
gathered  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  thy  thought. 

The  flowers  appear  to 
me  more  beautiful, 

The  sky  is  more 
resplendent. 

The  woods  have  new 
songs. 

The  air  which  passes 
is  more  caressing. 


Other  songs  from  which  phrases  are  quoted  in  this 
lesson  are:  Chevelure,  Debussy;  Psyche,  Paladilhe;  Bonjour, 
Suzon,  Delibes;  Connaissiez-vous  mon  hirondelle ?  Pierne. 
Operas:  Faust,  Carmen,  Louise,  Pelleas  et  Melisande. 
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REVIEW 
Lessons  IV.,  V. 

1.  From  which  primitive  forms  are  the  most  important  tenses  of 
French  verbs  derived  ? 

2.  Which  verb  ending  corresponds  to  the  English  “  -ing  ”  ? 

3.  What  are  the  meanings  of  the  verb  sentir  ? 

4.  Which  verbs  are  used  to  express  “  to  know  ”  ?  Explain  the 
difference  in  their  use. 

5.  Give  two  meanings  of  faire. 

6.  Which  verb  form  is  used  after  a  preposition  ?  Give  one  excep¬ 
tion. 

7.  What  is  the  general  use  of  the  present  participle  ? 

8.  When  does  the  past  participle  agree  with  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  ?  Give  an  example. 

9.  Explain  the  use  of  the  parfait  (passd  indefini).  How  is  it 
formed  ? 

10.  How  is  the  feminine  of  adjectives  formed?  and  the  plural? 
Give  the  feminine  singular  of  bon,  beau,  frais,  jeune ;  and  give  all  the 
forms  of  mauvais,  vieux,  bas,  heureux. 

11.  By  what  addition  may  a  French  adjective  be  turned  into  an 
adverb  ? 

12.  Give  three  adjectives  which  are  used  adverbially  without 
change. 

13.  Translate  into  French:  (1)  I  am  thirsty.  (2)  You  are  right. 

(3)  Are  you  cold  ?  (4)  It  is  more  prudent.  (5)  Straight  before  you. 

(6)  It  is  over  there. 

14.  Translate  into  English:  (1)  Moins  cruelle.  (2)  Mon  beau  reve 

de  gloire.  (3)  Nous  avons  besoin  de  vous.  (4)  Pour  notre  affaire 
c’est  necessaire.  (5)  Les  voici !  (6)  La-bas  est  une  mere,  ta  mere. 

(7)  Ma  mere  n’est  plus  14.  (8)  Pour  faire  ouvrir  la  porte  vous  avez 

besoin  de  ma  voix.  (9)  Vous  avez  pu  voir  sa  douleur  patemelle. 

(10)  L’ amour !  L’ amour :  oui,  son  ardeur  a  trouble  tout  mon  etre  ! 

(11)  Sa  bouche  a  murmure.  (12)  Ai-je  aim6  jusqu’ici?  (13)  Les 

ennemis  ont  tout  pris,  jusqu’a  notre  petit  lit.  (14)  Ils  ont  brule 
l’ecole,  et  notre  maitre  aussi.  (15)  Papa  est  a  la  guerre.  (16)  Maman 
est  morte,  avant  d’ avoir  vu  tout  9a.  (17)  J’ai  bu  ce  poison. 


LESSON  VI 


THE  PRESENT  INDICATIVE 

The  present  indicative  is  regularly  formed  from  the  infini¬ 
tive  and  from  the  present  participle  by  the  following  rules : 

Formation  of  the  singular.  The  first  person  (“  I  ”)  is 
derived  by  dropping  the  final  r  from  all  infinitives  ending 
in  er,  and  by  changing  the  ending  of  all  others  into  is  or  s. 
Examples:  aimer — j’aime,  finix — je  finis,  dormix — je  dors, 
rendxe — je  rends. 

The  second  person  (“  thou  ”)  ends  in  s.  (If  the  first 
person  ends  in  e,  add  s  to  this  form.  In  other  cases  the 
first  and  second  persons  are  identical.) 

Examples:  j’aime — tu  aimes,  je  finis— tu  finis,  je  dors — 
tu  dors. 

The  ending  for  the  third  person  (“he,”  “  she,”  “  it  ”) 
may  be  e,  t,  or  d.  If  the  first  person  ends  in  e  the  third 
person  is  like  it.  Thus:  j’aime — il  aime.  In  almost  every 
other  case  the  third  person  ends  in  t:  Je  crains — il  craint , 
je  finis — il  finit,  je  dors — il  dort.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  infinitives  like  rendre  whose  stem  ending  is  d,  which 
is  left  as  the  ending  for  the  third  person :  je  rends — il  rend. 

Note. — The  endings  given  above  are  all  unpronounced, 
and  serve  simply  to  indicate  the  tense  upon  the  printed 
page. 

Formation  of  the  plural.  The  plural  is  regularly  formed 
from  the  present  participle  by  dropping  the  final  ant  and 
substituting  ons,  ez,  ent.  Thus  from  cowant — nous  courons, 
vous  courez,  ils  convent  [ku:r];  from  sonant — nous  sort  ons, 
vous  sortez,  ils  sortent  [sort].1 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that  if  a  note  is  given  for  final  silent  ent 
it  is  to  be  sung  as  [a],  not  as  [a]  ( see  Part  I.,  Lesson  VII.). 
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Aimer 
j’aime 
tu  aimes 
il  dime 
nous  aimons 
vous  dime z 
ils  dime nt 


Finir 
je  finis 
tu  finis 
il  finit 

nous  finissons 
vous  finissez 
ils  finisse nt 


Envoyer 
j’envoie  1 2 
tu  envoi  es 
il  envoie 
nous  envoyons 
vous  envoye z 
ils  envoie  nt 


Starting  with  the  first  person  as  given,  write  the  present 
tense  of  the  following  model  verbs : 

6.  je  rends-,  10.  je  cours;  12.  je  dors-,  15.  je  pars;  16.  je  sens; 
17.  je  sors  ;  21.  je  vois ;  24.  je  conduis  ;  25.  je  connais  ;  26.  je  crains ; 
27.  je  crois ;  29.  j’ecris ;  31.  je  lis ;  32.  je  mets ;  33.  je  plais ;  35.  je  ris ; 
36.  je  suis  ( suivre ) ;  37.  je  vis. 

To  write  the  verbs  is  a  great  aid  in  memorising  them, 
and  the  following  is  suggested  as  the  simplest  method  of 
learning  the  rules:  add  the  second  person  to  the  first 
throughout  the  complete  list  before  passing  on  to  the 
third  person;  carry  the  third  person  through  the  entire 
list  before  beginning  the  plural,  etc. 

The  present  indicative  is  used  in  French  for  various 
English  forms  relating  to  present  actions  and  conditions. 
Thus  for  “  I  read,”  “  I  do  read,”  “  I  am  reading,”  there  is 
but  one  translation:  je  lis. 


Examples:  Carmen  says  to  Don  Jose: 

Je  ne  te  parle  pas.  Je  chante  pour  I  am  not  talking  to  you.  I’m 
moi-m&meA  singing  for  myself. 

Marguerite  says : 

L’oiseau  chante.  The  bird  sings  (or  is  singing). 

Ma  main  tremble.  My  hand  trembles  (or  is  trem¬ 

bling). 

Mephistopheles  inquires : 

N’  entendez-vous  pas?  Don’t  you  hear  ? 

Vous  n’aimez  done  pas  la  musique  ?  So  you  don’t  like  music  ? 

1  In  the  spelling  of  envoyer  an  i  is  substituted  for  y  before  “  mute 
e."  This  rule  applies  to  the  3rd  person  plural  of  croire,  voir  ( croient , 
voient). 

2  The  principal  parts  of  the  French  verbs  meaning  “  to  speak,” 
“  to  sing,”  “  to  tremble,”  “  to  hear,”  are :  parler,  parlant,  parle ; 
chanter,  chantant,  chante ;  trembler,  tremblant,  tremble ;  entendre, 
entendant,  entendu. 
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Examples  of  the  Present  Indicative 


A  mon  esprit  ton 
image  est  presente. 

Et  doucement  remplit 
toute  ma  vie 
( Toujours  d  toi 
Tschaikowsky.) 

Connais-tu  le  pays 

Oil  fleurit  V or anger? 

Oil  la  brise  est  plus 
douce, 

Et  V  oiseau  plus  leger? 
( Mignon ,  Thomas.) 

Le  printemps  chasse 
les  hivers, 

Et  sourit  dans  les 
arbres  verts, 

Sous  la  feuille  nou- 
velle  passent 

Des  bruits  d’  aile  ! 

( Au  Printemps, 

Gounod.) 

Printemps  qui  com¬ 
mences 

Portant  V  esp France 

Aux  cceurs  amour eux, 

Ton  souffle  qui  passe 

De  la  terre  efface 

Les  jours  malheureux . 

(Samson  et  Dalila, 
Saint-Saens.) 


a  mo-nes'pri  to-ni- 
ma:-3s  pre'zait  (a) 
e  'du'sa'ma  ra^pli- 
'tuta  ma  'vi(a) 


konsty  la  pel 

u  flce'ri  lora'^e 

u  la  bri:-zs  ply 
'du:s(a) 

e  lwa'zo  ply  le'3e 

la  presto  Jas(a)  'le- 
zi'vs:r 

e  su'ri  da  le-'zarbra 
vs:r 

su  la  fce'ja  nu've- 
1(a)  'pa:s(a) 
ds  brqi  'ds'l(a) 


pre-'ta  ki  ko'ma:s(a) 

por'ta  lsspe/ra:s(a) 
o  koeir-zamu'ro 
to  'suifla  ki  'pa:s(a) 

da  la  te:-rs'fas(a) 

Is  3u:r  maloe'ro 


To  my  spirit  thy 
image  is  present. 
And  sweetly  filleth 
all  my  life. 


Knowest  thou  the 
land 

Where  blooms  the 
orange  tree 

Where  the  breeze  is 
more  soft, 

And  the  bird  more 
light  ? 

Springtime  drives 
away  the  winter, 

And  smiles  in  the 
green  trees, 

Under  the  new  foli¬ 
age  passes 

The  sound  of  wings. 


Spring  which  com¬ 
mences 

Bringing  hope  to 
hearts  in  love, 

Thy  breath  which 
passes, 

From  the  earth 
effaces 

The  unhappy  days. 


LESSON  VII 


IRREGULAR  PRESENT  TENSES  OF  MODEL  VERBS - 

“  EN  ”  AND  “  Y  ” 

In  the  following  table  persons  omitted  are  regular,  and 
to  be  supplied  by  the  student  according  to  rules  already 
given.  It  is  advisable  to  write  out  these  tenses  in  full,  not 
only  as  a  valuable  aid  in  memorising,  but  also  in  order 
consciously  to  discriminate  between  the  regular  and  ir¬ 
regular  portions.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  and 
second  persons  plural  {nous  .  .  .  vous  .  .  .)  seldom  depart 
from  the  rules. 

5.  Recevoir.  Je  regois,  tu  regois,  il  regoit  [ro'swa],  n.,  v.,  ils 
regoivent. 

7.  Pleuvoir.  II  pleut  [plb]. 

8.  Aller.  Je  vais,  tu  vas,  il  va,  n.,  v.,  ils  vont.1 

11.  Cueillir.  Je  cueille  [koe'j].  (Conjugated  like  aimer.) 

13.  Mourir.  Je  mews,  tu  mews,  il  mewt,  n.,  v.,  ils  meurent 

[moe:r]. 

14.  Ouvrir.  J’ouvre.  (Conjugated  like  aimer.) 

18.  Venir.  Je  viens,  tu  viens,  il  vient,  n.,  v.,  ils  viennent. 

19.  Pouvoir.  Je  peux,2  tupeux,  il  peut  [pp],  n.,  v.,  ils  peuvent 

[poeiv]. 

20.  Savoir.  Je  sais,  tu  sais,  il  sait,  n.,  v.,  ils  savent.1 

1  Although  the  Did.  Phon.  permits  both  [e]  and  [e]  for  vais,  sais, 
etc.,  je  vais  is  almost  invariably  [ve]  in  singing,  while  je  sais,  il  sait, 
keep  its  usual  speech  pronunciation  [se],  unless  rhyming  definitely 
and  noticeably  with  an  [s].  French  poets  are  not  consistent  in  their 
treatment  of  sais,  sait ;  but  [se]  is  always  an  unusual  pronunciation. 

s  The  verb  pouvoir  has  another  form  for  the  xst  person  sing.  pres, 
which  is  very  often  used,  particularly  in  poetry :  je  puis  [pip]. 
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22.  Vouloir.  Je  veux,  tu  veux,  il  veut  [v0],  n.,  v.,  ils  veulent 

[vcel]. 

23.  Boire.  Regular  in  sing. ;  plur. :  nous  buvons,  vous  buvez, 

ils  boivent. 

28.  Dire.  Regular  except  in  the  2nd  pers.  plur. :  vous  dites. 
30.  Faire.  Regular  except  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  plur.:  vous 
faites,  ils  font. 

34.  Prendre.  Regular  in  sing.;  plur.:  nous  prenons,  vous 
prenez,  ils  prennent  [prsn]. 

Like  the  corresponding  English  verbs,  alter,  venir,  vouloir, 
pouvoir,  are  often  used  as  auxiliaries. 

Je  vais  danser  en  votre  honneur.  I  am  going  to  dance  in  your 
[z9  vs  da'se  a  vo-tro'nceir],  honour. 

Vas-tu  toujours  me  refuser  ce  que  Art  thou  going  always  to  refuse 
j’implore — un  seul  baiser?  [&  me  that  which  I  implore — a 
seel  bs'ze].  single  kiss  ? 

Je  puis  maintenant  dire  aux  I  can  say  now  to  the  rapid  years : 

rapides  armies :  Passez !  Pass  ! 

Veux-tu  .  .  .  chercher  le  chemin?  Dost  thou  wish  ...  to  seek  the 
[v0ty  Jsrfe  la  JVms].  path  ? 

Faire  in  idioms.  The  verb  faire  is  used  to  describe 
temperature,  the  weather,  etc.,  when  the  subject  is  the 
impersonal  il. 

II  fait  trop  chaud  dans  la  tour.  It  is  too  warm  in  the  tower. 

Il  fait  si  bon.  It  is  so  pleasant. 

Fait-il  trop  triste  id?  Is  it  too  sad  (dreary)  here  ? 

In  Pelleas  et  Melisande  is  found  this  idiom  with  faire: 

He  peux-tu  pas  te  faire  ct  la  vie  Canst  thou  not  accustom  thyself 
au’  on  mine  id?  1  to  the  life  that  one  leads  (is 

led)  here  ? 

Note. — Students  should  write  out  and  learn  the  com¬ 
plete  present  tense  of  all  the  new  verbs  found  in  the 
examples  on  this  and  following  pages:  danser,  refuser, 
implorer,  passer,  chercher,  mener .2 

1  The  meanings  of  faire  in  its  many  connexions  fill  two  columns  in 
the  dictionary,  and  can  be  learned  gradually  by  reading. 

a  The  present  tense  of  mener  (“to  lead”)  is  ‘.je  mine,  tu  mines, 
il  mine,  nous  menons,  vous  menez,  ils  minent.  Since  “  mute  e  [a] 
is  never  used  in  a  stressed  syllable  ( see  Lesson  V.,  Part  I.),  the  ist, 
2nd,  3rd  persons  singular  and  3rd  person  plural  are  changed  to  [mem]. 
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Examples  of  Irregular  Present  Tenses 


Au  fond  du  cceur  je 
meurs  d’ejfroi. 

( Carmen ,  Bizet.) 
Je  sais  que  tu  m’ dimes. 
(La  Dtiaissie,  Hahn.) 
Tout  le  long  d’un 
verger  Colin  va 
chant  ant. 

(Pastorale,  Bizet.) 
O  premier  rossignol 
qui  viens 

Dans  les  lilas,  sous 
ma  f entire. 

(Le  Rossignol  des 
Lilas,  Hahn.) 
J’ai  dans  I’ame  une 
fleur  que  nul  ne 
peut  cueillir. 
(Puisque  j’ai  mis 
ma  Uvre,  Hahn.) 
Une  ombre  vaine  qui 
passe  et  ne  revient 
plus.1 

(Cantique,  Hahn.) 
II  pleut  sur  la  ville. 

(II  pleure  dans  mon 
coeur,  Debussy.) 


o  fo  dy  koe:r  3e  moe:r 
de'frwa 

3a  se  ko  ty  'ms:m(a) 

tu  la  15  doe  vsr'3e 
kals  va  Jcrta 


o  pra'mje  rosi'jiol  ki 
vjs 

da  Is  lila  su  ma 
fa'nsitra 


3e  da  Ta:-myn(a) 
floe:r  ka  nyl  na 
pe  koe'ji'.r 


y-n5:bra  'vsms  ki 
'pa:-se  na  ra'vj  s 
ply 

il  pl0  syr  la  'vila 


In  the  depths  of  my 
heart  I  am  dying 
of  fear. 

I  know  that  thou 
lovest  me. 

All  along  an  orchard 
Colin  goes  singing. 


Oh,  first  nightingale 
that  comest  into 
the  lilacs  under 
my  window. 

I  have  in  my  soul  a 
flower  which  none 
can  gather. 

A  vain  shadow  which 
passes  and  returns 
no  more. 

It  is  raining  (rains) 
upon  the  city. 


Y  and  en.  The  useful  locution  il y  a  (“  there  is,”  “  there 
are  ”)  is  found  more  often  in  the  texts  of  operas  than  in 
songs.  It  differs  from  void,  voila  in  that  it  is  a  general 
statement,  whereas  void  and  voila  point  out  definitely 
some  object  or  fact.  (Note  examples  in  Lesson  II.,  p.  128: 
Voilct  ce  que  je  suis  sans  vous.) 

In  Pelleas  et  Melisande  are  found  the  following  examples : 


Voici  des  traces  de  sang. 

Il  y  a  une  petite  tache  de  sang. 
Il  y  a  des  endroits  dangereux. 
Il  n’y  a  pas  de  danger. 


Here  are  traces  of  blood. 
There  is  a  little  spot  of  blood. 
There  are  dangerous  places. 
There  is  no  danger. 


1  The  prefix  re  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  English.  Thus  revenir 
is  “  to  return,”  reconnaitre  is  “  to  recognise,”  etc. 
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Note  that  il  y  a  is  used  for  singular  or  plural.  It  is 
idiomatically  used  in  the  following: 

Nous  sontmes  venus  id  il  y  a  bien  We  came  here  a  long  time  ago 
longtemps.  (“  there  is  a  very  long  time  ”). 

Old,  il  y  a  de  longs  mois.  Yes,  long  months  ago.1 


Y  is  used  as  adverb  or  pronoun.  It  often  means  “  there  ” 
when  referring  to  a  previous  statement.  In  Carmen  Don 
Jose  replies  to  the  question: 


Tu  sors  de  prison? 

J’y  suis  reste  deux  mois. 
Sous  la  paupiere  vermeille, 
Tout  un  univers  sommeille. 
Je  n’y  cherche  que  l’  amour. 


You  are  come  out  of  prison  ?  2 
I  remained  there  two  months. 
Under  thine  eyelid  vermilion, 
A  whole  universe  sleepeth. 

I  only  seek  love  there. 


But  if  “  there  ”  is  emphatic  it  is  rendered  by  la: 


.  .  tandis  que  Id,  pres  de  moi.  .  .  .  whereas  there,  close  to  me. 


Many  verbs  that  in  English  require  direct  objects  have 
in  French  indirect  objects,  such  as  “  to  touch,”  toucher  a, 
“  to  answer,”  rejondre  a,  and  some  French  verbs  require  a 
which  take  a  different  preposition  in  English,  such  as  “  to 
think  about,”  penser  a.  When  the  object  of  such  a  verb 
is  “  it  ”  or  “  them  ”  (not  referring  to  people)  it  is  translated 
by  y. 


J’y  pense. 

Je  n’ose  y  toucher  [30  'no:-zi 
tu'Je]. 


I  am  thinking  about  it. 

I  do  not  dare  to  touch  it. 


It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  examples  given  the  pronoun 
y  implies  the  accompanying  preposition  a.  Therefore  y  may 
mean  "  to  it,”  “  at  it,”  “  in  it,”  etc. 


The  pronoun  en,  like  y,  relates  to  things  rather  than  to 
persons,  but  is  used  with  verbs  which  require  the  preposition 

1  In  familiar  speech  il  y  a  often  becomes  y  a.  In  Louise,  Act  II., 
Scene  i.,  the  ragpicker  sings  :  Y  a  des  femmes  qid  dorment  dans  de  la 
soie  ("  There  are  women  who  sleep  in  silk”).  Later:  Unsoir,  y  a 
longtemps  (“  One  evening,  long  ago  ”) ;  Y  a  vingt  ans  (“  Twenty 
years  ago  ”),  etc. 

2  In  French  poetry  (21s  in  English),  “  thou  ”  is  used  more  often  than 
“  you,”  but  in  opera  texts  like  Carmen,  Louise,  Faust,  etc.,  tu  merely 
implies  familiarity,  and  is  more  correctly  translated  “  you.” 
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de,  such  as,  remercier  de,  “  to  thank  for,”  and  mourir  de, 
“  to  die  of.”  It  may  also  take  the  place  of  de  with  an 
object  pronoun,  or  of  de  in  its  partitive  sense  (“  some,” 
“  any  ”)  with  a  noun. 

II  y  a  d’innombrables  etoiles,  There  are  innumerable  stars, 

Je  n'  en  ai  jamais  vu  autant.  I  (of  them)  have  never  seen  so 

many. 


In  Louise  are  found  the  following  examples : 


Je  vous  en  remercie. 

Votre  pire  en  mourrait. 

Les  rentes  ne  sont  pas  d  d&daigner ! 
Ceux  qui  en  ont — sont-ils  plus 
heureux? 

S’il  entre  id,  j’en  sortirai. 

Du  beau  pays  des  rives  V amour 
seul  en  sait  les  chemins. 


I  thank  you  for  it. 

Your  father  would  die  of  it.1 

An  income  is  not  to  be  despised. 

Those  who  have  one  (or :  some) — 
are  they  more  happy  ? 

If  he  enters  here,  I  shall  go  out 
(from  here).2 

Of  the  beautiful  land  of  dreams 
love  alone  (of  it)  knows  the 
paths. 


Note. — Songs  and  operas  from  which  phrases  are  quoted 
In  this  lesson:  Le  Pays  des  Reves,  Faure;  Puisque  j’ai  mis 
ma  levre,  Hahn.  Operas :  Carmen,  Faust,  Pelleas  et  Melisande, 
Louise. 


1  For  the  conditional  of  mourir,  see  Lesson  XI. 

2  For  the  future  of  sortir,  see  Lesson  X. 
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REVIEW 
Lessons  VI.,  VII. 

1.  From  which  of  the  three  primitive  parts  is  the  present  indica¬ 
tive  of  French  verbs  formed  ? 

2.  Give  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  singular. 

3.  How  is  the  plural  formed  ? 

4.  Give  the  present  tense  of  chanter,  “  to  sing  ” ;  parler,  "  to 
speak”;  commencer,1  “  to  commence  ”  ;  passer,  “  to  pass.” 

5.  If  a  note  is  given  for  the  final  ent  of  the  3rd  person  plural 
(which  is  silent  in  speech),  what  vowel  is  sung  ? 

6.  Give  the  present  tense  of  the  following :  sourire,  “  to  smile  ” 
(model  is  rire),  and  of  remplir,  “  to  fill  ”  (model  is  finir). 

7.  What  constitutes  the  irregularity  of  the  present  tense  of 
ouvrir,  cueillir  ? 

8.  Which  part  of  the  present  tense  of  venir  is  conjugated  regularly  ? 

9.  What  forms  has  pouvoir  in  the  singular  present  ? 

10.  Finish  the  present  tense  of  the  following :  je  dis.je  bois.jefais, 
je  sais,  je  cherche. 

11.  What  is  the  usual  pronunciation  in  singing  of  sais,  vais  ? 

12.  What  is  the  meaning  of  il  y  at  How  does  it  differ  from  void, 
voild  ? 

13.  Translate  into  English  the  following  sentences  (from  Carmen) : 
(1)  Elle  tourne,  elle  hesite.  (2)  Je  cherche  un  brigadier.  (3)  II 
n’est  pas  brigadier  dans  notre  compagnie.  (4)  II  n’est  pas  14? 
(5)  Mon  officier,  je  n’en  sais  rien.  (6)  Oui,  je  revois  mon  village. 
(7)  J’ouvre  moi-meme  et  j’entre.  (8)  Dans  mon  danger  je  veux 
dire  ton  nom.  (9)  D’ou  vient  ta  surprise  ? 

And  the  following  (from  Romio  et  Juliette)  :  (10)  Je  ne  veux  pas 
t’ecouter  plus  longtemps.  (11)  Je  veux  vivre  dans  ce  reve.  (12)  O 
Romeo,  pourquoi  ce  nom  est-il  le  tien  ?  (13)  Ah  1  Je  l’ai  vu  trop 

tot  sans  le  connaitre.  (14)  Un  baiser,  et  je  pars.  (15)  O  ma  femme  ! 
O  ma  bien  aimce  1  La  mort  n’a  pas  altcre  ta  beaute,  cette  bcaute 
que  j 'adore.  (16)  Je  bois  a  toi ! 

1  Remember  that  c  before  a,  o,  u,  must  be  written  with  the 
cedilla  (f)  if  it  is  not  to  be  pronounced  [k] ;  therefore,  nous 
commenqons  (cp.  Part  I.,  p.  52). 


LESSON  VIII 


THE  IMPERATIVE  MOOD — PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 

(conjunctive) 


The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative  has  the  same 
form  as  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative. 
Thus:  je  chante  (“  I  sing  ”),  imperative  Chante!  (“  Sing!  ”), 
and  je  viens  (“  I  come  ”),  imperative  Viens!  (“  Come!  ”). 


Viens  pres  de  moi,  viens  plus  pres 
encore  [vjs  ply  prs-zcr'koirfa)]. 
Parle-moi  de  ma  mere. 

Attends  uv  peu,  arrete! 

Ouvre  ta  porte. 

Dors  entre  mes  bras. 

O  ma  reine,  suis  ton  roi. 

Exceptions : 

Sois  raisonnable. 

Citt  d! amour  1  Sois  douce  d  nos 
amours !  [swa  du:-sa  no-za- 
'mu:r] 

Aie  patience. 

Aie  soin  d’allumer  la  lampe  [s 
sws  dalyme  la  la:p]. 

Va  ILahontet’accable  [ta'ka:bl(a)]. 
Sache  bien  que,  prive  de  toi,  je 
ne  pourrais  vivre.1 


Come  close  to  me,  come  nearer 
still. 

Speak  to  me  of  my  mother. 

W ait  a  little,  stop! 

Open  thy  door. 

Sleep  in  (between)  my  arms. 

Oh  my  queen,  follow  thy  king. 


Be  reasonable. 

City  of  love,  be  kind  to  our 
love(s)  1 

Have  patience. 

Have  (take)  care  to  light  the 
lamp. 

Go !  Shame  overwhelms  thee. 
Know  well  that,  deprived  of  thee, 
I  could  not  live.1 


The  first  and  second  persons  plural  of  the  present 
indicative  are  used  for  the  plural  of  the  imperative. 

Prenez  deux  hommes  avec  vous.  Take  two  men  with  you. 

Rions,  chantons.  Let  us  laugh  and  sing. 

Viens,  suivons  les  sentiers  ombreux  Come,  let  us  follow  the  shady 
[vjs  sqivo  Is  satje-z5,'br0].  paths. 

Donnez -moi  du  courage.  Give  me  courage. 

1  For  the  conditional  of  pouvoir,  see  Lesson  XI. 
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The  imperative  plural  of  alter  ( allons ,  allez)  is  regular, 
but  the  plural  of  etre,  avoir,  savoir  corresponds  to  the 
irregular  form  of  the  singular,  noted  above. 


Soyons  heureux  [swajo-zoe'ro]. 
Soyez  le  bienvenu  [swaje 
Ayons  les  baisers  plus  doux 
[s-jo  .  .  .]._  . 

Ayez  pitie  [s-je  pi  tjej. 

Sachons  [sa'JS]. 

Sachez  [sa'Je]. 


Let  us  be  happy. 

(Be)  welcome  1 

Let  us  have  the  sweetest  kisses. 

Have  pity. 

Let  us  know  .  .  . 

Know  .  .  . 


The  regular  imperative  of  vouloir  (veux,  voulons,  voulez) 
is  rarely  found.  The  irregular  form:  veuille,  veuillons, 
veuillez  [vce’j,  vce'jo,  voe'je],  is  used  idiomatically,  meaning 
“  please,’-’  “  be  good  enough  to.” 

Veuillez  vous  asseoir  Id  [aswa:r  Please  seat  yourself  there, 

la]. 

Ces  paroles  .  .  .  veuillez  les  par-  These  words  ...  be  good  enough 
donner  [voeje  Is  pardo'ne].  to  pardon  them. 


Conjunctive  Personal  Pronouns 


Personal  pronouns  are  either  conjunctive  or  disjunctive. 
(For  disjunctive  pronouns,  see  Lesson  III.)  Conjunctive 
pronouns  are  used  as  subject,  direct  object,  or  indirect 
object  of  a  verb  which  is  not  merely  implied  but  expressed. 

Direct  T‘  J,--J 

Object 


Subject 


( 1st 

pers. 

je,  I 

me,  me 

Sing. 

1  2nd 

pers. 

tu,  thou 

te,  thee 

'  3rd 

pers. 

( m. 

il,  he,  it 

le,  him,  it 

If. 

elle,  she,  it 

la,  her,  it 

/  1st 

pers. 

nous,  we 

nous,  us 

Plur. 

•I  2nd 

pers. 

vous,  you 

vous,  you 

(3rd 

pers. 

{?■ 

ID  they 

S them 

Indirect 
Object 
me,  to  me 
te,  to  thee 
lui,  to  him 
lui,  to  her 
nous,  to  us 
vous,  to  you 


Rule  i. — The  place  of  a  conjunctive  object  pronoun  is 
directly  before  its  verb  in  a  simple  tense,  and  before  the 
auxiliary  in  a  compound  tense. 

Je  t’ adore  [33  ta'do:r(a)].  I  adore  thee. 

II  m ’aime  [il  'ms:m(a)].  He  loves  me. 

Je  t’ai  vue  au  temps  des  lilas  [3e  I  saw  (have  seen)  thee  at  the 
te  vy  o  to  ds  liTa].  time  of  lilacs. 
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Si  je  vous  suis  chere.  If  I  am  dear  to  you. 

Je  ne  vous  crois  pas.  I  do  not  believe  you. 

Ne  la  vois-tu  pas?  Do  you  not  see  her  ? 

Le  vois-tu?  La — dans  V ombre.  Do  you  see  him ?  There  in  the 
Que  nous  veut-il?  shadow.  What  does  he  want 

of  us? 

Ne  m’ accuses  pas.  Do  not  accuse  me. 

Note. — Le,  la,  me,  te  elide  before  a  vowel  or  “mute  h.” 
Observe  that  the  object  pronouns  still  precede  the  verb 
in  questions  (when  the  phrase  is  inverted),  also  in  the 
negative  imperative. 

Rule  2. — In  the  affirmative  imperative  the  object  pronouns 
follow  the  verb  (as  in  English).  In  this  case  they  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  verb  by  a  hyphen,  and  me,  te  are  changed 
into  moi,  toi. 

Laissez-moi !  Leave  me  ! 

R&piite- moi  ce  doux  aveu.  Repeat  to  me  that  sweet  avowal. 
Frappez-la.  d’epouvante.  Strike  her  with  horror ! 

Rendez-la.-m.oi !  Give  her  back  to  me. 

Mon  cousin,  excusez-moi.  My  cousin,  excuse  me. 

Note. — Observe  that  the  indirect  object  requires  in 
English  the  preposition  “  to  ”  or  “for  ” — either  expressed 
or  understood.  Example:  “  He  calls  me,  and  I  hold  out 
my  arms  to  him,”  il  m’appelle,  et  je  lui  tends  les  bras. 

Observe  also  that  the  second  person  plural  subject 
pronoun  vous  is  frequently  used  in  addressing  one  person. 
Vous  is  more  formal  than  tu,  which  is  used  less  often  in 
conversation  than  in  poetry. 


The  indefinite  pronoun,  on  (“  one,”  “  we,”  “  you,” 
“  they  ”)  is  used  to  express  the  passive,  as  well  as  for  many 
general  statements.  In  spite  of  its  many  possible  transla¬ 
tions  it  is  always  connected  with  a  verb  in  the  third 
person  singular. 


Quand  on  pense. 

Quand  on  n’a  pas  de  rentes. 
On  V  appelle  Manon. 

Comment  t'appelle-t- on? 

On  me  repousse. 


When  one  thinks. 

When  one  has  no  income. 

She  is  called  Manon  (one  calls 
her). 

What  (how)  art  thou  called  ? 

I  am  repulsed  (one  repulses  me). 
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Comme  on  est  seul  id. 

On  vient  d’arroser  les  fieurs. 

On  I’invitera. 

Ne  peut-on  decouvrir  les  d&fauts 
de  celui  qu’on  aimera? 


How  alone  one  is  here. 

The  flowers  have  just  been 
watered. 

He  will  be  invited. 

May  one  not  discover  the  faults  of 
the  one  whom  one  is  to  love  ? 


On  often  becomes  Von  if  immediately  preceded  by  a  word 
ending  in  a  vowel  sound. 

Revenez,  l’on  vous  appelle  l  Return,  they  are  calling  you  ! 

On  fume,  on  jase,  l’on  regarde  One  smokes,  one  chatters,  one 
passer  les  passants.1  looks  at  the  passers-by. 


Additional  Examples  of  the  Imperative 


Crois-moi,  mignonne, 
crois-mqi, 

Aimons-nous  comme 
elles. 

{. Manage  des  Roses, 
Franck.) 

Ne  les  dechirez  pas 
avec  vos  deux  mains 
blanches 

{Green,  Debussy.) 

Ah!  Descends  et  voile 
la  terre 

De  ton  mystere  calme 
et  charmant. 

{Chire  Nuit, 

Bachelet.) 

Mets  sur  mon  front 
tes  mains,  fraiches 
comme  une  eau  pure. 

{Soir,  Faure.) 

Non  Colin,  ne  le 
prends  pas, 

Je  vais  te  le  donner! 

{Pastorale,  Bizet.) 

Prends  mon  dme  sur 
tes  ailes, 

Laisse  mon  cceur  d 
tes  pieds. 

{Je  ne  veux  pas 
autre  chose,  Widor.) 


krwa  mwa  mipon(a), 
krwa  mwa 
s'mo  nu  ko-'msl(a) 


ns  le  de'fire  pa,  avslc 
vo  do  ms  'blaiKa) 


a  ds'sa  e  vwa'la 
la  'ts;r(a) 

da  to  mis'ts:r(a)  kal- 
me  Jar'ma 


ms  syr  mo  'fro  ts 
ms,  frsf(a)  ko-my- 
no  'py:r(a) 

no  kols,  na  la  pra 
pa 

3a  vs  ta  la  do'ne 

pra  mo-na:m(a)  syr 
ts-'zsl(a) 

lss(a)  mo  'kos:-ra  ts 
'pje 


Believe  me,  dearest, 
believe  me, 

Let  us  love  one  an¬ 
other  as  they  do. 


Do  not  tear  them 
with  your  two 
white  hands. 

Ah !  Descend  and 
veil  the  earth  with 
thy  mystery  calm 
and  enchanting. 


Lay  upon  my  brow 
thy  hands,  fresh  as 
pure  water. 

No,  Colin !  Do  not 
take  it. 

I  am  going  to  give  it 
to  thee ! 

Take  my  soul  upon 
thy  wings. 

Leave  my  heart  at 
thy  feet  l 


1  In  ordinary  speech  jase  would  of  course  end  in  [z],  but  in  the 
first  act  of  Carmen,  from  which  the  phrase  is  quoted,  a  note  is 
given  for  the  final  [a],  [5  'fym,  5  '3a:za,  15  ra'garda]. 
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Note. — In  this  lesson  phrases  are  quoted  also  from 
Bonjour,  Suzon,  Delibes;  Manage  des  Roses,  Franck;  Au 
Pr intemps,  Gounod;  and  from  the  following  operas:  Carmen, 
Bizet;  Louise,  Charpentier;  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Debussy; 
Faust,  Gounod;  Manon,  Massenet;  Contes  d’ Hoffmann, 
Offenbach. 


REVIEW 
Lesson  VIII. 

1.  Which  persons  of  the  present  indicative  are  used  in  the 
imperative  ?  Explain. 

2.  What  constitutes  the  irregularity  of  sois,  soyons,  soyez ;  of  aie, 
ayons,  ayez  ? 

3.  Explain  the  use  of  conjunctive  and  disjunctive  pronouns. 

4.  What  is  the  position  of  conjunctive  object  pronouns  in  a 
statement  ?  in  the  affirmative  imperative  ? 

5.  Translate  into  French :  (1)  Give  me  your  little  hands.  (2)  Speak 
to  your  father.  (3)  I  am  singing  it.  (4)  Give  me  a  tender  kiss. 
(5)  Do  not  do  it.  (6)  Do  not  do  that.  (7)  Do  not  open  the  door. 
(8)  He  loves  me  still.  (9)  Sleep  and  fear  nothing,  (xo)  Open 
thine  eyes.  (11)  Speak  to  me  no  more. 

6.  Translate  into  English:  (1)  Prenez  ma  main.  (2)  Je  vous  fais 

mon  compliment.  (3)  Parlez  plus  bas.  (4)  Laissez-moi  vous  le 
dire.  (5)  Ne  dites  pas  une  parole.  (6)  Dis-lui  de  nous  suivre. 
(7)  Vous  nous  avez  suivies.  (8)  Regardez  cette  petite  qui  semble 
vouloir  nous  parler.  (9)  Laisse  mon  dme  a  son  printemps. 
(10)  ficoutez !  C’est  le  son  des  instruments  joyeux.  (xi)  Soyons 
prudents !  Quittons  cette  maison  sans  en  braver  le  maltre. 
(12)  Soyez  les  bienvenus,  amis,  dans  ma  maison.  (13)  Cher  Romeo  ! 
Dis-moi  loyalement :  je  t’aime  !  Et  je  te  crois  !  (14)  Si  tu  me  veux 

pour  femme,  alors,  6  mon  seigneur  !  sois  mon  unique  loi.  (15)  Mais, 
si  ta  tendresse  ne  veut  de  moi  que  de  folles  amours,  ah  1  ne  me 
revois  plus !  (16)  Sois  heureuse.  (17)  Cueillons  les  roses  dans  la 

joie  et  dans  le  plaisir. 


LESSON  IX 


THE  IMPERFECT — INTERROGATIVE  ADJECTIVES 
AND  PRONOUNS 


The'  imperfect  may  be  formed  by  replacing  the  final  ant 
of  the  present  participle  by  the  endings  ais,  ais,  ait,  ions, 
iez,  aient 1  [s,  z,  z,  j5,  je,  s]. 

The  imperfect  is  the  past  tense  which  expresses  continuity. 
It  is  used  therefore  to  describe  what  is  habitual,  repeated, 
or  something  which  was  going  on  when  interrupted,  etc. 


Je  rivals  le  bonheur. 

Tes  yeux  etaient  plus  doux. 

J’ai  fait  ce  rive :  J’etais  mort! 

Tu  nous  ecoutais. 

Je  riais  avec  elles  autrefois. 

II  vous  parlait,  Manon? 

Ce  w’etait  pas  mafaute! 

J’etais  tviste  et  pensive  quand  je 
t’ai  rencontrie .2 


I  was  dreaming  of  happiness. 
Thine  eyes  were  more  soft. 

I  had  (made)  this  dream :  I  was 
dead. 

You  were  listening  to  us. 

I  laughed  with  them  once. 

He  was  speaking  to  you,  Manon  ? 
It  was  not  my  fault ! 

I  was  sad  and  pensive  when  I 
met  thee. 


Exception. — There  are  only  two  verbswhose  imperfect  can¬ 
not  be  formed  according  to  the  rule  given:  avoir  and  savoir. 

Imperfect  of  avoir :  j’avais 
Imperfect  of  savoir :  je  savais 


Je  ne  savais  que  dire. 

J’avais  tes  cheveux  aulour  de 
mon  cou. 

Ah!  Jene  savais  pas  qu’il pouvait 
m’eire  doux  apres  tant  de  jours 
de  misire. 


I  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

I  had  thy  hair  around  my  neck. 

Ah  1 1  did  not  know  that  he  could 
be  sweet  to  me  after  so  many 
days  of  misery. 


1  The  imperfect  is  not  evolved  from  the  present  participle  in  any 
historical  or  grammatical  sense.  Since  the  stem  is  the  same,  the  rule 
of  derivation  given  above  is  used  in  many  grammars  as  a  convenient 
aid  to  memory. 

A  past  tense,  called  the  pluperfect,  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  the  imperfect  of  etre  or  avoir. 
For  Examples,  see  p.  162. 

2  In  this  last  example  continuity  is  expressed  by  the  imperfect,  but 
the  interruption  by  the  perfect  ( see  Lesson  V.) . 
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Examples  of  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect 


La  fleur  que  tu  m’a- 
vais  jetie 

Dans  ma  prison  m’d- 
tait  restee. 

Flitrie  et  siche,  cette 
fleur 

Gardait  toujours  sa 
douce  odeur. 

{Carmen,  Bizet.) 

Triste,  elle  allait  sou- 
vent  le  long  du  flot 
sonore  .  .  . 

Sa  bouche  rappelait 
la  fleur  qui  vient 
d’ 6clore. 

{Chant  Grec,  Hue.) 

Nous  venions  de  voir 1 
le  taureau 

Trois  gar  cons,  trois 
fillettes. 

Sur  la  pelouse  il 
faisait  beau, 

Et  nous  dansions  un 
bolero. 

{BoUro,  ThomA) 

Tu  m’appelais,  et  je 
quittais  la  terre 

Pour  m’enfuir  avec  toi 
vers  la  lumiire. 

{A  pres  un  Reve, 

Faure.) 


la  floe:r  ko  ty  mavs 
jo'te'(o) 

da  ma  prizo  mets 
res'te'(a) 

fletri  e  'ssf  set  (a)  floe:r 

garde  tu'3u:r  sa  du:- 
so'doe:r 

'trist  e-lals  su'va 
la  15  dy  flo  so'noiro 

sa  bufa  rapa'ls  la 
'floe:r  ki  vje  de- 
'klo:ra 

nu  'von  jo  da  vwair 
la  to'ro 

trwa  gar'so,  trwa 
fi'jst(a) 

syr  la  paTu:-zil  faze 
'bo 

e  nu  dcr'sjo-zoe 
bole'ro 

ty  maps  As,  e  3a 
kits  la  te:ra 

pur  mcr'fqi-ravsk'twa 
vsr  la  ly'mjsira 


The  flower  that  thou 
to  me  hadst  given 

Within  my  prison  had 
remained  to  me. 

Withered  and  dry, 
that  flower 

Still  kept  its  sweet 
perfume. 

Sad,  she  went  often 

Along  (beside)  the 
sonorous  ocean. 

Her  mouth  recalled 
the  flower 

Which  has  but  just 
unclosed. 

We  had  just  been  to 
see  the  bull. 

Three  boys,  three 
maidens. 

Upon  the  green  it 
was  pleasant. 

And  we  were  dancing 
a  bolero. 

You  were  calling  me, 
and  I  was  leaving 
the  earth, 

To  flee  with  you 
towards  the  light. 


Interrogative  adjectives.  “  What,”  “  which,”  are  quel, 
quelle  (fem.)  with  s  added  to  either  form  for  the  plural. 

Quel  est  ton  nom?  [ks-ls  to  'no].  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Cette  autre  chose,  quelle  est- elle?  This  other  thing,  what  is  it  ? 

Quelles  nouvelles?  What  news  ? 

Note. — Quel  in  exclamatory  sentences  means  “  what  a.” 
Quel  homme,  quel  petit  homme  /  What  a  man,  what  a  little  man ! 

1  Venir  de  {"  to  come  from  ”),  followed  by  another  verb,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  English  idiom  “  to  have  just  ”  done  something.  In 
Manon,  Des  Grieux  says  :  Je  venais  d’ecrire  d  mon  pire,  “  I  had  just 
written  to  my  father  ”  ;  je  viens  de  faire  un  rive,  “  I  have  just  had 
a  dream.” 
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Interrogative  pronouns.  When  “  which  ”  is  a  pronoun  it 
is  translated  by  lequel,  laquelle,  the  plural  being  lesquels, 
lesquelles. 

L’une  d’elles  est  dejd  malade.  One  of  them  is  already  ill. 

Laquelle?  [la'ksl]  Which  one  ? 

II  vaut  mieux  prendre  un  autre  It  is  better  to  take  other  means. 
moyen.  .  .  -1 2  Lequel  ?  [la'ksl]  Which  ? 

“  Who  ”  and  “  whom  ”  are  expressed  by  qui,  and  “  what  ” 
is  que  or  quoi.  Quoi  never  relates  to  persons.  It  is  used  alone, 
or  with  a  preposition. 


Quoi !  Nulle  trahison?  [kwa ! 
nyl(a)  trai'zo] 

Que  nous  repondrez-vous?  2  [ka 

nu  .  .  .] 

Qu’ avez-vous  d  dire? 

Qui  suit?  [ki'se] 

Qui  frappe?  [ki  'frap] 

Avec  quoi  jouez-vous? 


What !  No  betrayal  ? 

What  will  you  reply  to  us  ? 

What  have  you  to  say  ? 

Who  knows  ? 

Who  is  knocking  ? 

With  what  are  you  playing  ? 


“  Whose  ”  is  translated  a  qui  when  it  denotes  possession, 
and  de  qui  when  it  means  relationship. 


1  The  verb  valoir  (“to  be  worth ”)  is  used  in  many  idioms ;  il 
vaut  mieux  means  “  it  is  better  (worth  better),”  and  in  Contes 
d’ Hoffmann,  Act  II.,  Spalanzani  says :  Olympia  vaut  tr&s  cher,  “  is 
worth  a  great  deal  (worth  very  dear).” 

2  For  the  future  tense,  see  Lesson  X. 
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REVIEW 
Lesson  IX 

1.  Explain  the  use  of  the  imperfect. 

2.  When  is  the  perfect  used  ? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  quel  and  lequel,  que  and  qui  ? 

4.  Explain  the  use  of  quoi. 

5.  Translate  into  French:  (1)  I  was  dreaming.  (2)  I  was  sad. 

(3)  We  were  listening.  (4)  You  were  calling  me.  (5)  She  was  ill. 
(6)  We  were  dancing.  (7)  Who  is  listening  to  me  ?  (8)  They  were 

laughing.  (9)  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?  (10)  I  have  given  you 

my  heart,  (ix)  I  loved  you  so  much.  (12)  Who  is  it  ? 

6.  Translate  into  English:  (1)  C’6tait  Romeo.  (2)  Qu’elle  est 

belle  !  (3)  Ah  !  Voyez  !  cette  beaut6  celeste  !  Je  ne  connaissais  pas 

la  beaute  veritable.  (4)  Je  te  croyais  morte.  (5)  J’ai  bu  ce  poison. 
(6)  Le  reve  6tait  trop  beau.  (7)  Dans  la  nuit  je  te  voyais.  (8)  Je 
ne  sentais  qu’un  seul  desir.  (9)  Votre  mere  sortait  de  la  chapelle. 
(10)  Elle  est  14,  comme  si  elle  etait  la  grande  sceur  de  son  enfant, 
(xi)  Ils  6taient  frere  et  sceur.  (12)  Je  ne  vous  reconnaissais  plus. 
(13)  Depuis  la  mort  de  sa  femme  il  ne  vivait  plus  que  pour  son 
fils.  (14)  lstait-il  tout  pres  de  vous?  (15)  Je  chassais  tranquille- 
ment  dans  la  foret.  (16)  Je  n’etais  pas  malheureuse. 


LESSON  X 


THE  FUTURE — RELATIVE  PRONOUNS 


The  future  tense  is  formed  by  adding  ai,  as,  a,  ons,  ez,  ont 
to  all  infinitives  ending  in  r.  When  the  infinitive  ends  in 
re  drop  the  e  and  proceed  as  before.  Thus  all  futures  end 
in  the  syllables  rai,  ras,  ra,  rons,  rez,  ront.  There  are  a  few 
irregular  futures,  but  the  change  is  always  in  the  root, 
the  terminations  being  invariable. 


Oui,  je  parlerai  [parla're]. 

Je  vous  le  donnerai  [dona're], 

Je  le  rendrai  [rcr'dre]. 

Ld-bas  tu  me  suivras  [sqi'vra], 

Tu  ne  passeras  pas  [pasa'ra]. 
/’oublierai  [ubli're]  les  douleurs 
passies. 

Nous  danserons  .  .  .  et  boirons 
[dasa'ro  .  .  .  bwa'ro], 
Dites-nous  qui  nous  aimera 
[ema'ra]. 

Vous  me  donnerez  du  courage 
[donare]. 

Vous  me  protegerez  [prots3a're]. 
Seigneur. 


Yes,  I  will  speak. 

I  will  give  it  to  you. 

I  shall  return  it. 

You  will  follow  me  over  there. 
Thou  shalt  not  pass. 

I  shall  forget  past  sorrows. 

We  shall  dance  and  drink. 

Tell  us  who  will  love  us. 

You  will  give  me  courage. 

You  will  protect  me,  Lord. 


Note. — The  verbal  termination  ai  is  pronounced  [e], 
thus  distinguishing  the  future  from  the  conditional  ( see 
Part  I.,  Lesson  XIV.).  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in 
conversational  French  the  medial  [9]  would  be  dropped  in 
most  of  the  futures  formed  from  infinitives  ending  in  er: 
donnerai  would  be  [don're],  aimer  ai  or  aimer  ez  would  be 
[smre],  etc.  In  the  above  examples  the  words  are  transcribed 
as  given  in  the  songs  and  operas  from  which  they  are 
quoted  ( Chanson  Triste,  Carmen,  etc.).  For  the  exceptional 
pronunciation  of  the  future  of  verbs  such  as  ceder,  esperer, 
proteger,  etc.,  see  Part  I.,  Lesson  XIV. 
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Students  are  advised  to  write  out  the  future  of 
several  model  verbs,  such  as  aimer,  finir,  dormir,  prendre, 
etc.,  before  proceeding  to  the  list  of  irregular  futures. 


List  of  Irregular  Futures 


(Model  Verbs) 


1.  j’aurai,1 1  shall  have. 

2.  je  serai,  I  shall  be. 

5.  je  recevrai,  I  shall  receive. 

7.  il  pleuvra,  it  will  rain. 

8.  j’irai,  I  shall  go. 

9.  j’enverrai,  I  shall  send. 

10.  je  courrai,  I  shall  run. 

30.  jeferai. 


11.  je  cueillerai,  I  shall  gather, 
13.  je  mourrai,  I  shall  die. 

18.  je  viendrai,  I  shall  come . 

19.  je  pourrai,  I  shall  be  able. 

20.  je  saurai,1 1  shall  know. 

21.  je  verrai,  I  shall  see. 

22.  je  voudrai,  I  shall  wish. 

[  shall  make,  do. 


Tu  feras  bien. 

Libre  elle  mourra. 

Je  serai  ce  fid&le  cceur. 

Vous  viendrez  avec  nous. 

Ah!  Quand  reviendra-^-i/? 

Quand  pourrai -je  V entendre? 

II  est  id.  Je  le  verrai. 

Mais  viendra  le  jour  des  adieux. 
Je  te  pousserai  aussi  fort  que  je 
le  pourrai.2 


Thou  wilt  do  well. 

Free  she  will  die. 

I  shall  be  that  faithful  heart. 

You  shall  come  with  us. 

Ah !  When  will  he  return  ? 

When  shall  I  be  able  to  hear  him  ? 
He  is  here.  I  shall  see  him. 

But  the  day  of  farewells  will  come. 
I  will  push  you  as  hard  as  I  can. 


Relative  pronouns 


Qui,  Que,  Quoi,  may  be  used  relatively  as  well  as  inter¬ 
rogatively. 

Qui  relates  to  the  subject  of  the  verb  (whether  person 
or  thing). 

Que  relates  to  the  object  of  the  verb  (whether  person 
or  thing). 

Quoi  is  used  with  a  preposition,  and  relates  only  to 
abstractions:  Apres  quoi  .  .  .,  “After  which  .  .  .”  When 
the  word  “  which  ”  with  a  preposition  relates  directly 
to  a  noun,  lequel,  laquelle,  etc.  (or  qui)  should  be  used. 


1  Note  that  aurai  and  saurai  are  [o're,  so're]  ( see  Part  I.,  Lesson 
IV.). 

2  Although  the  uses  of  the  future  are,  generally  speaking,  the 
same  as  in  English,  the  last  example  (from  Carmen)  shows  one 
peculiarity :  the  verb  in  a  dependent  clause  (where  in  English  we 
generally  use  the  present)  must  be  in  the  future,  if  it  refers  to 
future  time. 
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Dont  {“  of  whom,”  “  whose  ”)  relates  either  to  persons 
or  things. 


S a  fills  qui  dtait  toute  safamille. 

Dites-nous  qui  nous  aimera. 

Le  supreme  rayon  d’espoir  qui 
chasse  le  nuage  noir. 

Ce  que  Von  m’a  donne — -je  vous  le 
donnerai. 

C’est  V autre  que  je  prefire. 

C’est  une  femme  au  cceur  de 
flamme,  dont  I’dme  crie. 

Ce  navire,  dont  la  voile  brille  d 
nos  yeux. 

Une  jolie  demoiselle  vers  laquelle 
s’ empressent  les  galants. 


His  daughter  who  was  his  entire 
family. 

Tell  us  who  will  love  us. 

The  supreme  ray  of  hope  which 
chases  away  the  black  cloud. 

That  which  (What)  was  given  to 
me — I  will  give  it  to  you. 

It  is  the  other  that  I  prefer. 

It  is  a  woman  with  heart  of 
flame  whose  soul  cries  out. 

That  vessel,  whose  sail  shines 
before  our  eyes. 

A  pretty  girl  towards  whom 
the  suitors  hasten. 


Songs  and  operas  from  which  phrases  are  quoted  in  this 
lesson:  Chanson  Triste,  Duparc;  Les  Berceaux,  Faur6; 
Le  fidele  cceur ,  Vidal;  Carmen,  Bizet;  Louise,  Charpentier; 
Herodiade,  Massenet;  L’Africaine,  Meyerbeer. 
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LESSON  XI 


THE  CONDITIONAL — CONJUNCTIONS 


The  conditional  is  formed  from  the  infinitive  according  to 
the  rule  given  for  the  formation  of  the  future,  the  termina¬ 
tions  being  ais,  ais,  ait,  ions,  iez,  aient  [s].1 2 3  The  verbs  which 
are  irregular  in  the  future  are  so  in  the  conditional.  Indeed 
the  future  and  conditional  can  be  distinguished  only  by 
the  slight  differences  in  their  terminations. 

The  conditional  expresses,  as  in  English,  a  restriction. 
It  is  generally  used  in  connexion  with  the  imperfect. 


C’est  to  que  je  voudrais  vivre. 

Je  voudrais  bien  savoir  quel  itait 
ce  jeune  homme. 

S’il  me  voyait  ainsi  il  me  trou- 
verait  belle. 

Si  j'itais  jardinier  des  deux  je  te 
cueillerais  des  etoiles. 

S’il  connaissait  ta  conduite  il  en 
mourrait. 

Si  Von  disait  que  Von  t’aime? 

Je  repondrais  qu’il  ne  faut  pas 
m’  aimer! 

Si  Manon  devait  jamais  mourir, 
ce  serait,  mes  amis,  dans  un 
dlat  de  rire ! 

Mes  vers  .  .  .  voleraient,  purs 
et  fiddles,  vers  votre  foyer. 


’Tis  there  that  I  should  like  to 
live. 

I  should  much  like  to  know  who 
(what)  that  young  man  was. 

If  he  saw  me  thus  he  would  find 
me  beautiful. 

If  I  were  gardener  of  the  skies 
I  should  gather  stars  for  thee. 

If  he  knew  thy  conduct  he  would 
die  of  it. 

If  someone  told  you  that  he 
loved  you  ? 

I  should  reply  that  none  must 
love  me ! 

If  Manon  ever  had  to  die,  it 
would  be,  my  friends,  in  a  burst 
of  laughter  1 

My  verses  .  .  .  would  fly,  pure 
and  faithful,  towards  your 
fireside. 


Simple  conjunctions 

ainsi,  thus  2  comme,  as 

car,  for  done,  then  * 

1  The  endings  of  the  conditional  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
imperfect,  but  since  they  are  added  to  the  infinitive  instead  of  the 
stem  of  the  present  participle  the  final  syllables  of  the  conditional 
are  rais,  rais,  rait,  rions,  riez,  r aient  [re]. 

2  Several  of  these  words  are  conjunctions  or  adverbs,  according  to 
their  use. 

3  For  the  variable  pronunciation  of  done,  see  Part  I.,  Lesson  XI. 
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et,  and 

et  .  .  .  et,  both  .  .  .  and 
lorsque,  when 
mais,  but 

ni  .  .  .  ni,  neither  .  .  .nor 
ou,  or 

ou  .  .  .  ou,  either  ...  or 

II  n’  a  rien  dit,  mais  il  me  plait. 

Ainsi,  tu  ne  crois  pas  a  mon 
amour A 

Ah  Carmen,  ne  raille  pas,  car 
c’est  ma  mire. 

Tu  f eras  tout  ce  que  je  veux,  et 
cela,  parce  que  tu  m’aimes. 

Et  cependant  .  .  .  c’est  mal. 
Pourquoi  serais-je  belle,  si  ce 
n’est  pas  pour  itre  aimie! 
Restons  ici,  puisquh'/  lefaut! 1  2 


parce  que,  because 

pour  que,  for,  in  order  that  (with 

pourquoi,  why  [subj.) 

puisque,  since 

quand,  when 

quoique,  though  (with  subj.) 
si,  if 

He  has  said  nothing,  but  he 
pleases  me. 

Then  you  do  not  believe  in  my 
love. 

Ah  Carmen,  do  not  jest,  for  it 
is  my  mother. 

You  will  do  all  that  I  wish,  and 
that  because  you  love  me.3 

And  yet  .  .  .  that  is  wrong. 

Why  should  I  be  beautiful  if  it 
is  not  in  order  to  be  loved  ! 

Let  us  stay  here,  since  it  is 
necessary. 


Beside  the  simple  conjunctions  there  are  many  con¬ 
junctive  phrases,  most  of  them  being  adverbs  or  preposi¬ 
tions  with  the  addition  of  que  or  de.  Many  of  them  carry 
an  obvious  meaning,  but  the  following  are  given  for 
convenient  reference: 

d  peine  que,  scarcely  quand  mime,  even  though 

attendu  que,  considering  that  plutot  que  de,  rather  than 
autant  que,  as  much  as  tandis  que,  whereas 


L’ ombre  des  arbres  .  .  .  meurt, 
Tandis  que  dans  1’ air  se  plaignent 
les  tourterelles. 


The  shadow  of  the  trees  .  .  .  dies, 
Whereas  (while)  in  the  air  the 
turtle-doves  complain. 


The  conjunction  que  varies  in  meaning  according  to 
whether  it  is  used  as  a  simple  connective  between  phrases 
or  with  a  comparative.  It  is  often  understood  in  English 
when  it  is  expressed  in  French.  It  may  replace  other  words, 

1  See  footnote,  p.  153. 

2 II  faut  is  the  present  indicative  of  falloir  (J allant,  fallu),  an 

impersonal  verb  expressing  obligation  or  necessity.  The  future  is 
il  faudra,  and  the  conditional  il  faudrait. 
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and  the  following  examples  show  only  a  few  of  its  possible 
meanings: 

J’oubliais  que  je  partais  pour  le  I  forgot  that  I  was  leaving  for  the 
couvent.  convent. 

J’imagine  que  cette  belle  enfant  I  imagine  that  this  beautiful 
.  .  .  c’est  ma  cousine.  child  ...  is  my  cousin. 

Plus  grand  dans  son  dbscurite  Greater  in  his  obscurity  than 
qu’wn  roi.  a  king. 

Sometimes  que  is  separated  from  a  peine,  though  in  the 
same  sentence,  and  que  is  then  translated  “when.” 

Le  coche  s'iloignait  d  peine  .  .  .  The  coach  had  scarcely  started 
que  / admirals  de  tous  mes  .  .  .  when  I  admired  with  all 

yeux  .  .  .  my  eyes  .  .  . 

The  que  expressing  wonder  or  surprise  may  mean 
“  how,”  "  how  much,”  etc.,  and  in  negative  exclamations 
que  may  stand  for  pourquoi. 

Que  son  regard  est  tendre !  How  tender  is  his  glance  1 

H&las  l  Que  ne  puis-je  te  suivre !  Alas !  Why  can  I  not  follow  thee  1 


Additional  Examples  of  the  Conditional 


Mes  vers  fuiraient, 
doux  et  frSles, 

Vers  votre  jardin  si 
beau, 

Si  mes  vers  avaient 
des  ailes 
Comme  I’oiseau. 

( Si  mes  vers  avaient 
des  ailes,  Hahn.) 
Si  j'&tais  zephir, 
j’irais  dans  les 
tresses, 

Dans  les  tresses  d’  or 
de  tes  cheveux  doux, 
Je  leur  donnerais  de 
folles  caresses, 
Malgri  les  jaloux. 

(Ariette,  Vidal.) 
Je  voudrais  .  .  .  pour 
tes  pas  .  .  . 

Un  tout  petit  sentier 
de  sable 


ms  ve:r  fqi'rs,  du-ze 
'frs:la 

ve:r  votra  3ards  si 
'bo 

si  ms  vs:r-za'vs  ds- 
'zsda 

koma  lwa'zo 


si  3ets  zefi:r,  3irs 
da  Is  'trssa 

da  Is  trssa  'do:r  da  ts 
Javo  'du 

33  loe:r  dona'rs  da 
fola  ka'rssa 

malgre  Is  3alu 

33  vudrs,  pu’r  ts  'pa 

ce  tu  pa'ti  sa'tje 
da  'saibla 


My  verses  would  fly, 
sweet  and  fragile. 

Towards  your  garden 
so  fair. 

If  my  verses  had 
wings 

Like  the  bird. 


If  I  were  a  zephyr,  I 
should  go  into  the 
tresses — • 

Intothegoldentresses 
of  thy  soft  hair, 

I  should  give  them 
frantic  caresses 
In  spite  of  the  jealous 
(rivals) . 

I  should  like  for  thy 
steps 

A  tiny  path  of  sand 
which 
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Additional  Examples  of  the  Conditional — continued 


Oil  marqueraient  un 
peu  tes  pas 
Nos  pas — ensemble! 

(Vceu,  Roussel.) 
Je  lui  disais  .  .  .  que 
nous  mourrions 
En  mime  temps  que 
noire  amour. 
(Nocturne,  Chausson.) 


u  markars-toe  p 0  ts 
pa 

no  pa,  a'saibla 

33  lip  di'zs,  ko  nu 
mur'rjo 

a  msima'ta  ka  no-tra- 
'mu:r 


Would  lightly  mark 
(print)  thy  steps 
— Our  steps,  to¬ 

gether  ! 

I  told  him  that  we 
both  would  die 
At  the  same  time  as 
our  love. 


Other  songs  from  which  phrases  are  quoted  in  this 
lesson  are:  Si  j’etais  jardinier,  Chaminade;  L’ Ombre  des 
Arbres,  Debussy;  Si  mes  vers  avaient  des  ailes,  Hahn. 
Operas:  Carmen,  Bizet;  Louise,  Charpentier;  Faust,  Reine 
de  Saba,  Gounod;  Manon,  Massenet;  Mignon,  Thomas. 
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REVIEW 
Lessons  X.,  XI. 

1.  How  is  the  future  formed  ? 

2.  How  does  the  formation  of  the  conditional  differ  from  that 
of  the  future  ? 

3.  Explain  the  use  of  the  conditional.  Which  past  tense  is  gener¬ 
ally  used  in  connexion  with  the  conditional  ? 

4.  Give  three  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  the  relative 
pronouns. 

5.  Translate  into  French:  (1)  We  shall  dance  together.  (2)  I 

shall  speak  to  him.  (3)  They  will  love  us.  (4)  I  will  give  you  the 
bird.  (5)  He  will  protect  her.  (6)  Shall  you  come  with  us  ? 
(7)  Would  you  come  if  you  could  ?  (8)  If  I  knew  I  would  tell  you. 

(9)  I  should  like  to  know  who  was  there.  (10)  He  would  like  to 
see  his  mother. 

6.  Translate  into  English:  (1)  Je  dormirai  comme  un  enfant. 
(2)  Tu  seras  obeie.  (3)  Nous  aurons  une  tempete  cette  nuit.  (4)  Est- 
ce  moi  que  tu  voudrais  quitter?  (5)  Nous  reviendrons  un  autre 
jour.  (6)  Je  la  laisserai  la.  (7)  J’irai  plus  loin,  et  je  ne  reviendrai 
plus.  (8)  Je  punirai  le  traitre,  et  sa  mort  est  certaine.  (9)  Je 
vengerai  ton  injure.  (10)  Rien  ne  fera  tomber  les  armes  de  vos 
mains,  (u)  Je  voudrais  te  dire  adieu  jusqu’4  demain.  (12)  Vos 
yeux  seront  ferm6s,  et  les  anges  du  ciel  repondront :  “  Elle  dort.” 
(13)  Je  n’ouvrirai  plus  les  mains.  (14)  Donnez-moi  la  main.  N’ayez 
pas  peur,  je  vous  tiendrai.  (15)  Je  ne  le  ferai  plus.  (16)  Ce  sera 
le  dernier  soir.  Je  vais  voyager.  Tu  ne  me  verras  plus.  (17)  Si 
j’etais  Dieu,  j’aurais  pitie  du  coeur  des  hommes.  (18)  Dans  une 
heure  on  fermera  les  portes. 


LESSON  XII 

THE  PAST  HISTORIC  1 


The  past  historic  [passe  historique )  fills  the  place  in  literary 
narrative  of  the  perfect  in  conversation  ( see  Lesson  V.), 
and  must  be  thoroughly  understood  by  those  who  desire 
to  read  the  language  with  ease.  It  is  often  found  in  French 
song  and  opera  texts,  but  the  perfect  usually  takes  its 
place  in  actual  dialogue. 

Formation.  This  tense  is  the  most  irregular  of  all.  It 
is  generally  formed  by  adding  to  the  stem  of  the  infinitive 

the  following  endings :  . 

Infinitives  in  er  take  ai,  as,  a,  ames,  dies,  erent.  J’aimai, 


Infinitives  in  ir,  re  take  is,  is,  it,  imes,  ites,  irent.  J  ouvris, 
etc. 

Infinitives  in  oir  take  us,  us,  ut,  umes,  utes,  urent.  Je 
regus,  etc. 

Sometimes  the  past  historic  has  the  same  stem  as  the 
present  participle  (je  craignis) ;  it  is  sometimes  derived  from 
the  past  participle  (je  crus );  sometimes  it  is  entirely 
irregular  (je  fus,  “  I  was  ”). 


Examples  of  the  Three  Regular  Forms  of  the 
Past  Historic 


First  form 
Aimer 
j’aimai 
tu  aimas 
it  ainia 
nous  aimames 
vous  aim&tes 
its  aimerent 

(“  I  loved,” 


Second  form 
Finir  and  Rendre 


Third  form 
Recevoir 


it 


je  finis 
tu  finis 
it  finit 
nous  finimes 
vous  finites 
its  finirent 
I  finished,” 


je  rendis 
tu  rendis 
it  rendit 
nous  rendimes 
vous  rendites 
its  rendirent 


je  ref  us 
tu  refus 
it  refut 
nous  refumes 
vous  refutes 
Us  refurent 


I  rendered,”  “  I  received  ”  etc.) 


i  In  many  grammars  this  tense  is  called  the  past  definite  [passe 
defini). 
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The  final  ent  of  the  3rd  person  plural  is,  as  usual,  un¬ 
pronounced  in  ordinary  prose,  but  given  the  sound  of  [a] 
when  a  note  is  offered  for  it.  In  the  endings  times,  tites  the 
vowel  is  [a]  in  spite  of  the  circumflex  accent. 


Special  Form  je  vins  [vs] 

Venir  tu  vins  [vs] 

il  vint  [vs] 
nous  vinmes  [vs:m] 
nous  vintes  [vs:t] 
ils  vinrent  [vs:r] 


The  special  form  is  for  venir,  tenir  (“  to  hold  ”),  and 
their  numerous  compounds,  such  as  revenir  (“  return  ”), 
devenir  ("become”),  retenir  (“retain  or  hold  back”), 
soutenir  (“sustain”).  Its  terminations  cannot  be  readily 
inferred  from  the  1st  person.  In  the  following  list  every 
verb  (however  eccentric  the  1st  person  may  seem  to  the 
anxious  mind  of  a  student)  follows  one  of  the  three  regular 
models.  If  the  1st  person  has  is,  the  remaining  termina¬ 
tions  will  be  those  of  Form  2,  if  it  has  ai  or  us,  then  they 
will  continue  according  to  Form  1  or  Form  3.  Example: 
'jefus,  tufus,  ilfut,  nous  fumes,  vous  futes,  ilsfurent.  Students 
are  advised  to  write  out  the  passe  historique  of  the 
remaining  model  verbs  from  the  1st  person, -as  given  below. 

List  of  the  “passe  historique”  of  the  model  verbs,  with  the 
exception  of  those  already  given : 


x.  j’eus  [3y] 

7.  il  plut1 

8.  fallai 

9.  j’envoyai 
xo.  je  courus 

11.  je  cueillis 

12.  je  dor  mis 

13.  je  mourns 

14.  j’ouvris 

15.  je  partis 


16.  je  sentis 

17.  je  sortis 

19.  je  pus 

20.  je  sus 

21.  je  vis 

22.  je  voulus 

23.  je  bus 

24.  je  conduisis 

25.  je  connus 

26.  je  craignis 
37-  je  vis 


27.  je  crus 

28.  je  dis 

29.  j’ecrivis 

30.  je  fis 

31.  je  lus 

32.  je  mis 

33.  je  plus 

34.  je  pris 
35-  je  ris 
36.  je  suivis 


1  The  impersonal  verb  pleuvoir  (“  to  rain  ”)  has  of  course  only 
the  form  il  plut  (“  it  rained  ”)  in  the  past  historic. 
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Examples  : 

J’eus  un  moment  de  tristesse. 

Elle  eut  hier  seize  ans. 

II  itait  Id,  et  te  parla. 

Votre  mere  vous  rappela. 

Un  soir  queje  passais  dev  ant  votre 
porte  je  la  vis  o’ouvrir  .  .  . 

Un  chant  doux  et  pur  .  .  .  monta 
dans  V ether  bleu. 

Le  premier  soir  qu’il  vint  id 

Mon  dme  fut  d  sa  merci. 

II  me  prit  dans  ses  bras. 


I  had  a  moment  of  sadness. 

She  was  (had)  seventeen  yester¬ 
day. 

He  was  there,  and  spoke  to  thee. 

Your  mother  called  you  back. 

One  evening  as  I  was  passing 
(before)  your  door  I  saw  it 
open  .  .  . 

A  song  sweet  and  pure  .  .  . 
mounted  into  the  blue  ether. 

The  first  evening  that  he  ca,me 
here 

My  soul  was  at  his  mercy. 

He  took  me  in  his  arms. 


The  past  anterior.  Like  the  imperfect,  the  past  historic 
of  etre  or  avoir  may  be  combined  with  a  past  participle, 
and  the  tense  so  formed  is  called  the  past  anterior.  It 
deals  with  an  action  which  immediately  precedes  another 
and  (as  shown  in  the  examples  given)  it  is  used  in  clauses 
introduced  by  words  like  quand,  aussitot  que,  etc. 

Ouand  je  fus  pris  au  pavilion.  When  I  was  taken  (captured)  in 

the  pavilion. 

Quand  il  eut  acheve  il  mit  douce-  When  he  had  finished  he  put  his 
ment  ses  mains  sur  mes  epaules.  hands  gently  on  my  shoulders. 


Phrases  are  quoted  in  this  lesson  from  the  following 
songs  and  operas:  Chanson  Perpetuelle,  Chausson;  Chevelure, 
Debussy;  Quand  je  fus  pris  au  pavilion,  Hahn;  Chant  Grec, 
Hue.  Operas:  Louise,  Charpentier;  Manon,  Massenet. 
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REVIEW 
Lesson  XII 

1.  Explain  the  use  of  the  past  historic.  What  tense  replaces  it 
in  conversation  ? 

2.  Explain  its  usual  formation,  and  give  three  examples. 

3.  What  is  the  special  form  for  venir  and  its  compounds  ? 

4.  What  is  the  past  historic  of  pleuvoir,  savoir,  craindre,  mourir  ? 

5.  How  is  the  past  anterior  formed  ? 

6.  Translate  into  English  (from  Romeo  et  Juliette) :  (1)  Verone 
vit  jadis  deux  families  rivales.  (2)  Juliette  parut 1  et  Romeo  l’aima. 

(3)  Dieu  qui  fis  l’homme  a  ton  image,  et  de  son  sang  creas  la  femme — 
regarde  d’un  oeil  favorable  ta  creature  miserable.  (From  Manon) : 

(4)  Je  fus  cruelle  et  coupable.  (5)  Mon  coeur  fut  leger  et  volage. 
(From  Louise) :  (6)  Je  vis  passer  pres  de  moi  deux  ombres  inconnues. 
(7)  Jeregardailonguement,  et  mon  destin  m’apparut2  lie  pour  jamais 
a  ton  image.  (8)  Le  Prince  Charmant  dont  la  caresse  fit  une  muse 
de  la  pauvre  recluse. 

1  Past  historic  of  paraitre,  "  to  appear.” 

2  Past  historic  of  apparaitre,  “  to  appear  suddenly,  unexpectedly.” 


LESSON  XIII 


THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 


Formation.  The  present  subjunctive  has  the  same  stem 
as  the  present  participle.  The  terminations  are  e,  es,  e, 
ions,  iez,  ent. 


First  Model 
Aimer 
j’aime 
tu  aimes 
il  dime 
nous  dimions 
vous  dimiez 
ils  diment 


Second  Model 
Finir 
je  finisse 
tu  finisses 
il  finisse 
nous  finissions 
vous  finissiez 
ils  finissent 


Third  Model 
Rendre 
je  rende 
tu  rendes 
il  rende 
nous  rendions 
vous  rendiez 
ils  rendent 


Use  of  the  subjunctive.  In  French  the  subjunctive  mood 
expresses  the  spirit  of  uncertainty.  It  is  used  therefore  in 
the  dependent  clause  of  most  negative  or  interrogative 
sentences,  unless  they  imply  some  positive  fact.  If  the 
verb  in  the  leading  clause  is  in  the  present,  imperative  or 
future,  then  in  the  dependent  clause  the  present  subjunctive 
must  be  used. 


Veux-tu  qu' du  beuu  pays  des  reves 

Nous  allions  Id  main  dans  la 
main ? 

N’esperez  pas  que  mon  dme 
s’arrache  d  ses  dpres  douleurs, 
et  se  depouille  de  sa  flamme.1 

Vous  ne  voudrez  pas  que  son  p&re 
vous  maudisse.1 


Dost  thou  wish  that  to  the  fair 
land  of  dreams 

We  might  go  hand  in  hand  ? 

Do  not  hope  that  my  soul  may 
tear  itself  from  its  ardent 
sorrows,  and  divest  itself  of 
its  flame. 

You  will  not  wish  her  father  to 
curse  you  (that  he  curse  you). 


1  It  is  suggested  that  students  write  out  the  present  subjunc¬ 
tive  of  the  following  verbs :  arracher  (“  tear  out  ”)  and  dipouiller 
(“  divest  ”),  which  are  conjugated  like  aimer ;  also  maudire  (“  curse”), 
which  is  like  finir. 
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Irregular  Subjunctives  among  the  Model  Verbs 

In  the  following  list  only  actual  irregularities  are  given, 
the  persons  omitted  being  regular.  Before  studying  these 
irregular  tenses  students  should  be  very  clear  as  to  the 
regular  models. 

1.  Avoir:  j’aie,  tu  aies,  il  ait,  nous  ayons,  vous  ayez,  ils  aient. 

2.  litre:  je  sois,  tu  sois,  il  soit,  nous  soyons,  vous  soyez,  ils 

soient. 

5.  Recevoir:  je  regoive,  tu  recoives,  il  regoive,  n.,  v.,  ils 
regoivent. 

8.  A  Her:  j’aille  [3a']'],  tu  ailles,  il  aille,  n.,  v.,  ils  aillent  [a'j]. 
13.  Mourir:  je  meure,  tu  meures,  il  meure,  n.,  v.,  ils  meurent. 

18.  Venir:  je  vienne,  tu  viennes,  il  vienne,  n.,  v.,  ils  viennent 

[vjen]. 

19.  Pouvoir:  je  puisse,  tu  puisses,  il  puisse,  nous  puissions, 

vous  puissiez,  ils  puissent  [pqis(e)]. 

20.  Savoir:  je  sache,  tu  sachez,  il  sache,  nous  sachions,  vous 

sachiez,  ils  sachent. 

22.  Vouloir:  je  veuille  [voe'j],  tu  veuilles,  il  veuille,  n.,  v., 

ils  veuillent. 

23.  Boire:  je  boive,  tu  boives,  il  boive,  n.,  v.,  ils  boivent. 

30.  Faire:  je  fasse,  tu  passes,  il  passe,  nous  passions,  vous 
passiez,  ils  passent. 

34.  Prendre:  je  prenne,  tu  prennes,  il  prenne,  n.,  v.,  ils 
prennent  [prsn]. 

Ah !  s’il  est  vrai  qu’il  soit  volage.  Ah  !  If  it  be  true  that  he  is  fickle. 
Je  ne  crois  pas  qu’il  y  ait  sur  la  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  on 
tene  une  femme  plus  belle.  earth  a  more  beautiful  woman. 

Mon  amant!  .  .  .  Vous  voulez  My  lover  1  .  .  .  You  wish  him  to 
qu’il  le  devienne?  1  become  that  ?  (that  he  become, 

etc.). 

General  Exception.  Verbs  of  thinking,  believing,  saying, 
and  in  general  all  those  which  express  the  intellectual 
faculties,  require  the  indicative  in  the  subordinate  clause 

1  Devenir  (“  become  ”)  is  conjugated  like  venir. 
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when  they  are  used  affirmatively.  The  verb  savoir  is 
followed  by  the  indicative  in  the  dependent  clause,  even 
when  the  phrase  is  negative. 

Je  dis  que  je  reponds  (Ind.)  de  moi.  I  say  that  I  answer  for  myself. 
Je  sais  Men  .  .  .  que  tu  feras  I  know  well  .  .  .  that  you  will 
(Ind.)  tout  ce  que  je  veux.  do  all  that  I  wish. 


The  subjunctive  is  used  after  the  following  impersonal 
verbs  (and  some  others),  the  two  clauses  being  linked 
by  que: 


II  faut,1  it  is  necessary 
II  vaut  mieux,1  it  is  better 
II  est  possible,1  it  is  possible 
II  se  peut  qu  apris  tout  ton  soldat 
reflechisse. 

II  faut  qu’il  sache  la  virite. 

Mais  cette fois,  .  .  .  il  faudra  que 
l’ amour  passe  avant  le  devoir. 


II  suffit,  it  suffices 
II  est  juste,  it  is  just 
II  se  peut,  it  may  be 
It  may  be  that  after  all  your 
soldier  will  reflect. 

He  must  know  the  truth  (it  is 
necessary  that  he  know,  etc.). 
But  this  time,  ...  it  will  be 
necessary  for  love  to  pass 
(that  love  pass)  before  duty. 


While  the  subjunctive  is  used  after  any  impersonal 
verb  formed  from  the  auxiliary  “  to  be  ”  and  an  adjective, 
yet  the  infinitive  may  be  substituted  when  it  is  possible 
to  omit  the  conjunction  que  and  reduce  the  sentence  to  a 
more  general  statement.  In  Les  Berceaux,  by  Faure,  is  the 
phrase:  II  faut  que  les  femmes  pleurent  (“  It  must  be  that 
women  weep  but  in  the  A  flu  from  Alceste,  Gluck,  occurs 
the  following:  II  faut  quitter  tout  ce  que  j’aime  (“  It  is 
necessary  to,  or  I  must,  leave  all  that  I  love  ). 

The  subjunctive  is  used  after  the  following  conjunctive 

locutions  (and  a  few  more)  : 

afin  que,  in  order  that  bien  que,  although 

sans  que,  without  quoique,  although 

pour  que,  in  order  that  avant  que,  before 

Je  mets  mon  cceur  dans  un  Credo,  I  put  my  heart  into  a  Creed, 
Dour  que  tu  sois  la  plus  aimee.  that  thou  mayest  be  the  most 

beloved. 

Ripondez  avant  que  votre  gedliere  Reply  before  your  jailer  conies 
vienne  nous  surprendre.  (may  come)  to  surprise  us. 

1  The  principal  parts  of  falloir  (“  to  be  necessary  ’)  are  given  in 
Lesson  XI.,  p.  169,  note.  Its  subjunctive  is  il  faille.  In  regard  to  il 
vaut  mieux,  cp.  footnote  in  Lesson  IX.,  p.  163. 
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Tu  me  dis  de  la  suivre  !  Pour  que  You  tell  me  to  follow  her  !  In 
tu  puisses  courir  apres  ton  order  that  you  may  run  after 
nouvel  amant !  your  new  lover  ! 

Pour  que  la  nuit  soit  belle  ...  In  order  that  the  night  may 
le  silence  et  lesfleurs  ne  suffiront  be  beautiful  .  .  .  silence  and 
pas.  flowers  will  not  suffice. 

The  subjunctive  is  introduced  by  que  alone  in  such 
sentences  as  the  following,  the  main  clause  being  understood 
or  implied : 

Que  ta  voix  chante  et  se  mele  &  May  thy  voice  sing  and  blend 
Vharmonie  eternelle.  with  the  eternal  harmony. 

Oh !  que  ton  jeune  amour  .  .  .  Oh !  may  thy  young  love  .  .  . 

revienne  return  to  my  heart  .  .  .  and 

Vers  mon  cceur  .  .  .  et  qu’i/  may  it  perfume  the  flower  of 
parfume  la  fleur  de  V  or  anger.  the  orange  tree. 

Que  je  meure  si  tu  n’est  pas  May  I  die  if  thou  art  not  jealous  ! 
jaloux. 

Que  ma  pdleur  ne  me  trahisse  pas.1  Let  my  pallor  not  betray  me  ! 


The  present  subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  without  que 
in  principal  clauses  expressing  a  wish  or  command. 

Oh !  Puisses-fw  respirer  la  senteur  Oh  !  Couldest  thou  inhale  the 
de  l’  immortelle  fleur.  fragrance  of  the  immortal 

flower. 

Puisse-f-i/  etre  au  diable  l  Could  he  be  (May  he  go)  to  the 

devil ! 


The  French  consider  that  whenever  the  leading  clause 
in  a  sentence  expresses  the  idea  of  something  which  has 
not  yet  an  actual  existence  for  the  speaker,  it  is  an  uncertainty. 
This  may  suggest  a  general  reason  why  the  following  verbs 
always  require  the  subjunctive  in  the  dependent  clause. 


aimer  mieux  (like  better) 
avoir  peur  (be  afraid) 
commander  (command) 
craindre  (fear) 
disirer  (desire) 
empScher  (prevent) 
mdriter  (deserve) 
ordonner  (order) 
pr&tendre  (pretend) 
prendre  garde  (take  care) 
souffrir  (suffer) 
supposer  (suppose) 


approuver  (approve) 
attendre  (wait) 
consentir  (consent) 
defendre  (forbid) 
demander  (ask) 
exiger  (exact) 
nier  (deny) 
permettre  (permit) 
priferer  (prefer) 
regretter  (regret) 
souhaiter  (wish) 
couloir  (will) 


1  The  verb  trahir  (“  betray  ”)  is  conjugated  like  finir. 
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Je  veux  que  tu  sois  ma  femme.  I  wish  you  to  be  (that  you  may 

be)  my  wife. 

Ah  prends  garde  que  je  w’ex-  Ah,  take  car e  that  I  do  not 
plique  tout  ci  ton  ptre.  explain  everything  to  your 

father. 

Note. — In  this  lesson  phrases  are  quoted  from  the 
following  songs  and  operas:  Hai  lull,  Coquard;  Les  Roses 
d’ Ispahan,  Le  Pays  des  Reves,  Toujours,  Faure;  Au  Pnn- 
temps,  Gounod;  Les  Trois  Prieres,  Paladilhe;  Invocation , 
Roussel.  Operas:  Carmen,  Bizet;  Louise,  Charpentier, 
Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Debussy;  Manon,  Massenet;  Contes 
d' Hoffmann,  Offenbach. 


LESSON  XIV 


THE  PERFECT,  IMPERFECT,  AND  PLUPERFECT 
SUBJUNCTIVE 


The  perfect  subjunctive.  If  the  verb  in  the  main  clause  is 
in  the  present,  imperative  or  future  indicative  while  the 
dependent  clause  deals  with  a  past  event,  a  past  participle 
is  added  to  the  present  subjunctive  of  etre  or  avoir,  and  the 
resulting  tense  is  called  the  perfect  subjunctive. 

Attendons  que  la  lune  ait  dechire  Let  us  wait  until  the  moon  has 
ce  grand  nuage.  torn  (broken  through)  that 

great  cloud. 

Pourquoi  faut-il  que  le  destin  Why  is  it  necessary  that  Destiny 
I’ ait  mise  Id  sur  mon  chemin?  should  have  put  her  there  upon 

my  path  ? 

When  the  principal  verb  is  a  past  tense  or  the  conditional, 
the  imperfect  subjunctive  should  be  used  in  the  dependent 
clause  but,  like  the  passe  historique,  the  imperfect  sub¬ 
junctive  is  regarded  as  a  narrative  or  literary  tense,  and 
in  ordinary  conversation  the  perfect  subjunctive  (and  even 
the  present  subjunctive)  is  often  substituted  for  it. 

The  imperfect  subjunctive  is  formed  by  dropping  the  final 
letter  of  the  first  person  singular  of  the  past  historic,  e.g. 
j’aimaf),  jefini(s),  je  pu{s),  je  vin(s),  and  adding  sse,  sses, 
*t,  ssions,  ssiez,  ssent. 


First  Model 
j’aimasse 
tu  aimasses 
il  aimdt 

nous  aimassions 
vous  aimassiez 
ils  aimassent 


Second  Model 
je  finisse  1 
tu  finisses 
il  finit 

nous  finissions 
vous  finissiez 
ils  finissent 


Third  Model 
je  pusse 
tu  pusses 
il  put 

nous  pussions 
vous  pussiez 
ils  pussent 


1  Note  that  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  verbs  in  ir  does  not 
differ  from  the  present  subjunctive  except  in  the  third  person 
singular  (il  finit). 
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Special  Model 

(for  venir,  tenir,  and  their  compounds) 

je  vinsse  [vs:s] 
tu  vinsses  [vs:s] 
il  vint  [vs] 

nous  vinssions  [vs’sjo] 
vous  vinssiez  [vs’sje] 
ils  vinssent  [vs:s] 

By  referring  to  the  list  of  the  past  historic  for  the  model 
verbs  ( see  Lesson  XII.),  and  with  the  help  of  rule  and  model 
tenses  given  above,  write  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of 
chanter,  rendre,  faire. 

II  fallait  que  je  fusse  Id.  (Faust.)  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  be 

there. 

Vous  auriez  grand  besoin,  docteur,  You  would  have  great  need, 
qu’on  vous  r envoy  dt  d  I  ccole  /  doctor,  that  some  one  should 

(Faust.)  send  you  back  to  school. 

Les  parents  voudraient  qu’on  Parents  would  like  one  to  remain 
restdt  le  marmot  dont  la  pensie  (that  one  remain)  the  baby 
sommeille.  (Louise.)  whose  mind  (thought)  sleeps. 

The  pluperfect  subjunctive  (formed  by  adding  a  past 
participle  to  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  etre  or  avoir)  is 
rare.  In  sentences  dealing  with  conditions  contrary  to  fact 
the  subjunctive  (imperfect  or  pluperfect)  may  be  found 
in  either  clause  or  in  both  clauses.  The  following  interesting 
example  is  taken  from  Quand  je  Jus  pris  au  pavilion, 
by  Hahn. 

Si  /eusse  ete  esmerillon  If  I  had  been  a  falcon,  or  had 

Ou  que  /eusse  eu  aussi  bonne  aile,  had  as  good  a  wing,  I  should 
je  me  fusse  gard6  de  celle  qui,  etc.  have  guarded  against  her,  etc. 
Telle  aussi  mon  dme  eut  voulu  Thus  also  my  soul  would  have 
mourir.  (Le  Colibri,  Chausson.)  wished  to  die. 
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Lessons  XIII.,  XIV. 

1.  What  are  the  terminations  of  the  present  subjunctive  ? 

2.  What  is  the  present  subjunctive  of  mourir,  aller,  venir,  savoir, 
finir,  chanter  ? 

3.  Explain  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

4.  When  is  the  present  subjunctive  used,  and  when  may  the 
infinitive  be  substituted  for  it  ? 

5.  Name  five  verbs  which  always  require  the  subjunctive  in  a 
dependent  clause. 

6.  What  are  the  terminations  of  the  perfect  subjunctive  and 
when  is  it  used  ? 

7.  Explain  the  formation  and  use  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive. 

8.  Translate  into  English:  (1)  Le  ciel  soit  lou6!  (2)  Que  le 

Seigneur  soit  avec  vous  !  (3)  C’est  le  seul  bonheur  dont  mon  coeur 

soit  avide.  (4)  C’etait  Romeo.  Si  je  ne  puis  etre  a  lui,  que  le  cercueil 
soit  mon  lit  nuptial.  (5)  Mieux  eut  valu  ne  pas  nous  meler  a  la 
f§te.  (6)  Ah !  Vienne  done  la  mort !  (7)  Puisse  l’amour  guider 

ses  pas.  (8)  La  recluse  attendait  qu’un  beau  chevalier  .  .  .  vint 
la  dSlivrer.  (9)  II  faut  que  tout  finisse.  (10)  II  faut  que  je  lui 
dise  tout  ce  que  je  n’ai  pas  dit. 


LESSON  XV 


REFLEXIVE  VERBS 

These  verbs  are  called  reflexive  because  their  subject  and 
object  are  the  same  person  or  thing.  The  subject  acts  upon 
itself,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  agent  and  the  object  of 
the  action.  Reflexive  verbs  have,  therefore,  besides  the 
subject,  another  personal  pronoun:  me,  te  (“myself,” 
“  thyself  ”),  s*  (“  himself,”  “  herself  ”  “  itself  ”),  for  the 
singular:  nous,  vous,  se  (“  ourselves,”  “  yourselves, 

“  themselves  ”)  for  the  plural. 


List  of  Reflexive  Verbs  in  most  frequent  use 

(se  before  an  infinitive  means  “  oneself  ”) 


s’affliger,  to  grieve 
s’  agenouiller,  to  kneel 
s’ appr  ocher,  to  approach 
s’  arr Her,  to  stop 
s’egarer,  to  stray 
s’ eloigner  (de),  to  go  away 
s’en  aller,1  to  go  away 
s’endormir,  to  fall  asleep 

Je  m’  inquiet e. 

Tu  I’en  plains? 

A  toi  je  m’  abandonne. 

Conduis-moi  pres  d’elle,  ou  je  me 
separe  de  toi. 

Viens,  suivons  les  sentiers  om- 
breux  ou  s’egarent  les  amoureux. 

Remark. — As  in  English, 
be  used  in  the 
made  reflexive 

O  mer,  ouvre-toi ! 

Ouvre  ies  yeux  bleus  ! 

1  The  use  of  s’en  aller  and 


s’eveiller,  to  waken 
se  lever,  to  rise 
se  plaindve,  to  complain 
se  repentir,  to  repent 
se  reposer,  to  rest 
se  resigner,  to  resign  (oneself) 
se  souvenir  {de),  to  remember 
se  tromper,  to  mistake 

I  am  uneasy  (disquiet  myself). 

Thou  complainest  of  it  ? 

To  thee  I  abandon  myself. 

Lead  me  near  her,  or  I  separate 
myself  from  thee. 

Come,  let  us  follow  the  shady 
paths  where  lovers  stray. 

some  verbs  need  not  always 


reflexive  form,  and  certain  verbs  may  be 
by  the  addition  of  the  proper  pronoun. 

Oh  sea,  open  (thyself) ! 

Open  thy  blue  eyes  ! 

s’ eloigner  is  explained  on  page  187. 
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SINGERS'  FRENCH 

The  position  of  reflexive  pronouns  is  the  same  as  that  of 
conjunctive  object  pronouns:  before  the  verb,  except  in 
interrogative  phrases,  and  in  the  imperative  (which  has, 
of  course,  but  one  pronoun). 

Te  souviens-tu  de  ta  promesse?  Dost  thou  remember  thy  pro¬ 
mise  ? 

A  mon  appel,  hdte-toi  d’accourir  !  At  my  call  haste  thee  to  come 

(run). 

But  in  the  negative  imperative  the  pronoun  again  precedes 
the  verb. 

O  !  Ne  t’dveille  pas  encore.  Oh  !  Do  not  awaken  (thyseli)  yet. 

The  auxiliary  used  with  reflexive  verbs  is  always  etre,  and 
when  the  reflexive  pronoun  is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb 
the  past  participle  agrees  with  it. 

Je  me  suis  trompe  de  chemin.  I  have  mistaken  my  way  (missed 

my  way). 

Mon  cceur  s’est  calme.  My  heart  calmed  itself. 

Je  (fern.)  me  suis  enfuie !  I  fled  away ! 

Je  me  suis  perdu  moi-meme.1  I  have  lost  myself  too. 


Synopsis  of  "  s’en  aller  ”  2 


Pres.  Ind. 

Imperfect 
Past  historic 

Perfect 
Future 
Conditional 
Imperative 
Pres.  Subj. 
Imperf.  Subj. 


Je  m’en  vais,  tu  t’en  vas,  nous  nous  en 
allons,  etc. 

Je  m’en  allais,  nous  nous  en  allions,  etc. 

Je  m’en  allai,  tu  t’en  alias,  nous  nous  en 
allames,  etc. 

Je  m’en  suis  alle,  elle  s’en  est  allee,  etc. 

Je  m’en  irai,  nous  nous  en  irons,  etc. 

Je  m’en  irais,  nous  nous  en  irions,  etc. 

V a-t-en,  allons-nous-en,  allez-vous-en. 

Je  m’en  aille,  nous  nous  en  allions,  etc. 

Je  m’en  allasse,  nous  nous  en  allassions,  etc. 


1  The  intensive  pronoun  moi-mime  (myself),  which  is  added  for 
emphasis,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  rejlexive  pronoun,  which  is 
always  an  object  referring  to  a  subject. 

8  In  this  verb  the  supplying  pronoun  en  is  never  separated  from 
the  accusative  m\  t’,  s’,  nous,  etc. 


GRAMMAR:  XV  187 

Remark. — S’en  alter  is  used  only  in  a  general  sense.  If 


the  place  left  is  mentioned 
s’en  alter. 

Va-t-en  done,  va-t-en,  mon  gar f  on ! 
ffloignez-vous  d’ici. 

Elle  s’en  va  sans  rien  dire. 

Tune  t’en  iras  pas. 

Donne-moi  ta  main  avant  que  je 
m’en  aille. 

Ainsi,  le  salut  de  mon  Arne,  je 
Vaurai  perdu  pour  que  tu  t’en 
ailles,  entre  ses  bras  rire  de  moi ! 

(Carmen,  Bizet.) 


s’ eloigner  is  substituted  for 

Go  away  then,  go  away,  my  boy ! 

Go  away  from  here. 

She  is  going  away  without  saying 
anything. 

Thou  wilt  not  go  away. 

Give  me  thy  hand  before  I  go 
away. 

Thus,  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  I 
shall  have  lost  in  order  that 
thou  mayest  go  away  to  laugh 
at  me  in  his  arms  ! 


Conjugation  of  “  s’asseoir  ”  [aswair],  “  to 
sit  down  ” 


Present  Participle  s’asseyant,  Past  Participle  assis. 

Pres.  Ind.  je  m’assieds  [asje],  tu  t’assieds,  il  s’assied, 
nous  nous  asseyons,  vous  vous  asseyez,  ils 
s’asseyent  [ass'j] 

Imperfect  je  m’asseyais,  etc.  (regular). 

Past  Historic  je  m’ assis,  tu  t’ assis,  il  s’assit,  nous  nous 
assimes,  vous  vous  assites,  ils  s’assirent. 
je  me  suis  assis,  etc. 

je  m’assierai,  tu  t’assieras,  il  s’ assiera,  nous 
nous  assierons,  vous  vous  assierez,  ils 
s’assieront. 

je  m’assierais,  tu  t’assierais,  etc. 

Assieds-toi,  asseyons-nous,  asseyez-vous  [ass- 
je  vu]. 

je  m’assiee,  tu  t’assiees,  il  s’assiee,  nous  nous 
asseyions,  vous  vous  asseyiez,  ils  s’ assieent 
[asje]. 

je  m’assisse,  tu  t’ assises,  il  s’assit,  nous  nous 
assissions,  vous  vous  assissiez,  ils  s’assissent. 


Perfect 

Future 


Conditional 

Imperative 

Pres.  Subj. 


Imp.  Subj. 


Veuillez  vous  asseoir  Id.  Kindly  seat  yourself  there. 

Je  suis  assis.  I  am  seated. 

(Contes  d’ Hoffmann,  Offenbach.) 
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REVIEW 
Lesson  XV. 

1.  Give  the  present  indicative  of  s’endormir,  se  souvenir,  se 
plaindre. 

2.  Give  the  perfect  indicative  of  s’agenouiller,  s’eveiller. 

3.  Give  the  future  and  the  conditional  of  s’en  aller,  s’asseoir. 

4.  Give  the  imperative  of  s’en  aller,  se  rt signer,  se  lever. 

5.  What  is  the  present  subjunctive  of  se  tromper,  s’affliger  ? 

6.  Translate  into  English:  (1)  R6signe-toi,  mon  coeur.  (2)  Hate- 

toi,  mets  ta  robe  blanche.  (3)  Va-t-en  tout  de  suite.  (4)  Seigneur, 
daignez  permettre  a  votre  humble  servante  de  s’agenouiller  devant 
vous.  (5)  Sous  ce  toit  qui  n’est  point  la  notre,  je  me  sens  attriste 
d’un  noir  pressentiment.  (6)  Ah !  Leve-toi,  soleil !  Fais  p&lir  les 
etoiles.  (7)  Pourquoi  s’en  va-t-il  cette  nuit  ?  (8)  Voulez-vous  vous 

asseoir  au  bord  du  bassin  de  marbre  ?  (9)  Allons-nous-en ! 
(10)  Nous  allons  nous  asseoir  ici.  (u)  Si  tu  as  peur  il  s’en  ira. 
(12)  Elle  s’en  va  sans  rien  dire.  (13)  Helas !  Je  me  souviens. 
(14)  Avant  que  tu  ne  t’en  allies,  p&le  6toile  du  matin,  tourne-toi 
vers  le  poete  dont  les  yeux  sont  pleins  d’amour. 


Note. — In  connexion  with  the  following  verb  tran¬ 
scriptions  students  should  carefully  review  the  first  two 
pages  of  Part  I.,  Lesson  XIV. 
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CONJUGATION  OF  AUXILIARIES 


I  am 
thou  art 

he  is 

we  are 

you  are 

they  are 

I  was 

thou  wast 

he  was 

we  were 

you  were 

they  were 

I  was, 

etc. 

I  shall  be, 

etc. 
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n>  >,JS  3  3  ” 
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ge'ts 
ty  e'ts 
i-le'ts 
nu-ze'tjo 

vu-ze'tje 

il-ze'ts 

>>  >> 

v  ^  HH  <-m 

<u  a  lP  p 
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o  0  -  $  $  F1 

to  to  a  m  <»  n> 

(t  P  3  ” 

►■o-m  .33  fl  >  r3 

Je  suis 
tu  es 
il  est 

nous  sommes 
vous  ites 

Us  sont 

J’dtais 
tu  itais 
il  dtait 
nous  itions 
vous  dtiez 

Us  dtaient 

<0 

§  co  ^ 

l-S  s 

<0  ^ 

^0  ^  ^  O  c\  <0 

Eo 

Je  serai 

tu  seras 

il  sera 

nous  serons 

vous  serez 

Us  seront 

I  have 
thou  hast 
he  has 
we  have 
you  have 
they  have 

I  had 

thou  hadst 
he  had 
we  had 
you  had 
they  had 

I  had, 
etc. 

I  shall  have, 
etc. 
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J’ai 
tu  as 
il  a 

nous  avons 

vous  avez 

Us  ont 

J’avais 
tu  avais 
il  avait 
nous  avions 
vous  aviez 

Us  avaient 

J’eus 
tu  es 
il  eut 

nous  edmes 
vous  edtes 

Us  eurent 

J’aurai 
tu  auras 
il  aura 
nous  aurons 

vous  aurez 

Us  auront 

Pres.  Ind. 

Imperfect 

Past 

Historic 

Future 

| 
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REGULAR  CONJUGATIONS 
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IRREGULAR  VERBS  OFTEN  FOUND  IN  SONGS 
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FUIR  [fqi:r]  I  SAVOIR  [sa'vwair]  VOULOIR  [vul'wasr] 
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1  The  verb  fuir  is  difficult  to  pronounce,  and  singers  may  profitably  review  the  exercises  given  for  [q]  in 
Part  I  Lesson  VIII.,  as  well  as  the  paragraph  relating  to  written  y  between  vowels  in  Lesson  XV.  Vouloir 
has  a  second  form  for  the  imperative  which  must  be  learned,  since  it  is  often  found  in  operas  and  songs  :  veuille, 
veuillons ,  veuillez  (cp.  Part  II.,  p.  157). 
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